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SHALL ENGLAND SAVE AUSTRIA? 


SincE the year 1870 Austria has been a geographical expression. 
It was never a nation; and from Bismarck’s time it could no 
_ longer lay claim to be an independent State. At the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814, at Laibach in 1821, and down to 1848, the 
House of Habsburg was, thanks to Prince Metternich, at once 
the arbiter of Europe and the persevering and victorious enemy 
of Liberal ideas, free institutions, and self-governing peoples. 
But Francis Joseph, who came to the throne after the brief revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 had flashed into brilliant triumphs and 
had been trampled down by a soldiery without understanding, 
lived to welcome the Prussian Chancellor and the Hohenzollern 
Emperor in his own Capital as their humble vassal, who had no 
policy beyond the orders to be received from Berlin. This abject 
surrender threw the former balance of Europe completely out. It 
was not possible any more for the Western Powers to count on 
Austria by way of restraining German ambition. Nay, from the 
year 1867, when the new composite State of Austria-Hungary was 
invented, shrewd observers foretold that the Magyar magnates to 
whom the thing known as ‘ Dualism ’ owed its portentous birth, 
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would gravitate steadily towards Prussia, simply by way of an 
expedient for keeping down the millions of Slavs now broken up 
and brought under in a system where their portion could only 
be political serfdom. It has been well said by M. Vosnjak that 
‘Dualism was a crime against Europe.’ Even the mild and 
peace-loving Bohemian patriot, Palacky, spoke of it as a ‘ dan- 
gerous experiment’; and though he would have preserved 
the Habsburg Monarchy to check the German advance, still he 
went so far as to declare that ‘an Austria which oppresses the 
Slavs has lost the right to exist,’ adding proudly ‘We were 
before Austria; we shall also be after her.’ But from the battle 
of Sadowa, the creation of the Dual Empire, the defeat of France, 
and the new Teuton Kaiserdom, there followed by fatal necessity 
the entrance on the world-stage of Pan-Germanism, first as an 
idea, then as a programme, and lastly as an accomplished fact. 

What is that to us? Much, I answer, in every way, since 
Britain is not only an island but an Empire. The situation will 
be clear without a trace of cloud to all who survey it as a whole. 
Pan-Germanism, being translated into real terms by the course 
of events, reveals to us Middle-Europe, one great undivided Power 
stretching from Northern France to the open boundaries of a 
Russia which cannot defend herself, whatever new partition may 
threaten her on the West. ‘Towards the south-east, the Teuton 
is master of the Habsburg dominions and Serbia, of Poland, 
Ukrainia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, a solid block representing 
more than one hundred millions of inhabitants with resources 
corresponding. He controls the Baltic, and thereby can overawe 
the Scandinavian Kings and the lately born Republic of Finland. 
He has taken Sebastopol; laid hands on the Russian fleet, and 
converted the Black Sea into a German lake. His subject-ally, the 
Emperor Karl, yet holds a certain sway in the Adriatic. What- 
ever is left of Turkey in Asia belongs to the German divisions 
that drive over it. Nor have many days gone by since Persia, 
the basest of kingdoms in her degradation, cast from her scorn- 
fully the pretensions of fallen Russia and of apparently discre- 
dited England to spheres of influence within her borders. The 
Pan-German has simply annihilated the Slav Powers, so that not 
a vestige of their old menace to his security is anywhere visible. 
He is advancing upon India. He means to strike again for 
Palestine and Egypt. In the language of Herr G. Bernhard, 
Austria has become ‘a German bridge between West and East,’ 
over which the Kaiser's generals and diplomatists have marched 
to conquer the Orient. And this can signify nothing else than 
the downfall of the British Empire. 

At such a pass have we arrived after fourteen hundred days 
of war, reckoning from August 1, 1914 to June 1, 1918. We are 
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holding on at Salonika, Baghdad, and Jerusalem, as men cling to 
floating spars when their ship has gone down. Some frightful 
miscalculation we must have committed or we should not now be 
struggling in Western Asia with scanty forces to turn away 
invasion almost at our doors. Where ought we to have watched, 
where struck? M. Chéradame, who has been studying these 
problems for twenty years, replies, even as in previous articles 
I ventured to do, by showing us the ‘line of the Danube.’ But 
the line of the Danube seemed to Sir Edward Grey not at all a 
British interest during the decisive moments of July 1914; nor 
did it much signify to our War Cabinet a year later, as Mr. Lloyd 
George declared in his vehement outburst at Paris on November 
12, 1917; so that Serbia was, by our declining to take a hand on 
her behalf, quite razed from the map of Europe. And this very 
astonishing disregard of the Danubian key-state had been accom- 
panied in the Grey despatches by a still more magnificent gesture 
of contempt for Slavdom altogether. We had no intention, the 
Foreign Secretary said, notwithstanding the so-called ‘ Entente,’ 
of coming between Slav and German; in other words, for us the 
problem of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe belonged to the 
sphere of lunar politics. We had abandoned Turkey to the 
Kaiser since 1896. We reckoned Austria-Hungary among our 
trusted friends, ‘our old ally’; and Count Mensdorf, the Habs- 
burg ambassador, was a favourite in London society. When M. 
Sazonov implored our Government to speak the word which would 
have given Germany pause, he was met with a decided refusal. 
Our concern, as the documents prove, was strictly and exclusively 
Western. Had France remained neutral the British Ministers, 
backed by public opinion, would certainly never have gone to war. 
Even at this time of day we read in Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
quasi-official preface to Prince von Lichnowsky’s Memoir sen- 
tences like these: ‘I think most Englishmen will agree that 
Grey’s policy was, as we all thought it at the time ’—he is referring 
mainly to 1913, but also to the negotiations immediately preceding 
the War—‘ the right and wise policy.’ He describes it thus: 
‘To let all the world know that we would never join in any attack 
on Germany, but would never permit any attack on France; to 
seek to remove all causes of friction between England and Ger- 
many . . . to extend the ‘‘ Entente Cordiale’’ by gradual steps 
to all nations who would come into it, and to bring the two groups 
of Europe nearer.’ Professor Murray is however a little excessive 
in supposing that all Englishmen thought Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy ‘right and wise.’ There is abundant proof to the contrary. 
He would not himself deny that it strikes us now as ‘strangely 
trustful and generous’ ;—as in fact playing into the murderous 


hands of the Kaiser. But the name of Lord Roberts, the opposi- 
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tion to the Baghdad railway, and the constant though too often 
unavailing demand to strengthen our Navy, should be sufficient 
evidence that we were not all so simple-minded as the Professor 
imagines, and as he would still like us to be. Have we not yet 
smarted enough for the innocence of our Foreign Office, for its 
trust in ‘our old ally’? 

Perhaps the most significant among early consequences of a 
view which I have called the Western—a view at once insular 
and purely defensive—was the withdrawal of our Fleet from the 
Mediterranean. By this extraordinary movement of retreat, aban- 
doning waters which our ships had controlled for two centuries, 
we announced to Italians, Turks, Greeks, and to all Asia, that 
something like disaster had overtaken our naval supremacy. 
Britain ruled the waves no longer; she was under the necessity 
of inviting France to help her out of a crisis where she must other- 
wise be distracted between the fresh perils which threatened her in 
the ‘German Ocean’ and the protection required for her pathway 
to Egypt and India. Such was the sad resultant of two disparate 
but effectively conspiring forces—the Kaiser’s naval policy by which 
he created a mighty German fleet over against the shores of 
Britain, and our home determination, Liberal, Labour, peace- 
loving, under its various aspects, not to incur the full expense of 
security by doubling the British Fleet. Our liabilities had grown 
at an unexampled rate ; but we were firmly set on not increasing 
our reserves. We gave the Mediterranean into a friend’s keeping. 
Our flag all but disappeared from the ports and harbours which 
had seen it year after year waving over those squadrons whereby 
we patrolled the Central Sea, teaching East and West the lesson 
of ages, and vindicating our right to hold the gateways of Con- 
tinents. Yet with France we had no proper alliance; we let 
Germany see that proud Britain dreaded a coming tempest ; and 
our ships were ‘ tethered like goats’ to these islands on a scheme 
of self-defence which Nelson would have laughed to scorn. While 
the Germans finished their Kiel Canal we neglected Rosyth of 
malice prepense, so ‘ trustful and generous’ were our Ministers. 
But the strange circumstance was this, that merely by threatening 
England in her own waters the Government at Berlin had won 
a free hand in prosecuting its Pan-German design, which looked 
not to Western but to Eastern Europe and beyond. Thus the 
Great Slaughter was prepared. For Britain, as the Kaiser’s 
Council henceforth felt persuaded, was now definitely ‘ neutral’ ; 
that is to say, she had given up the champion’s belt of Christen- 
dom, being at once degenerate, democratic, and a prey to the 
disease known as ‘ Social Reform.’ 

By the year 1912 the leading lines of Pan-German advance 
were plain to be seen. Austria-Hungary, rich with its new spoils 
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later on to strangle that Slav Piedmont, which was ever stirring 
up the captive Croats and Slovenes to break out of their prison. 
The Young Turks—who were Jews, gypsies, and mostly renegades 
from any creed except that of self-interest—found it necessary 
to lean on the Kaiser, lately the patron and in effect the suzerain 
of Abdul Hamid, but by no means reluctant to stretch his sceptre 
over the men that had deposed their Sultan or to instruct them 
in Kultur. Bulgaria, ruled by a Coburg prince, was pursuing the 
crooked course of ambition and treachery whereby, since declaring 
her independence in October, 1908, she has become a world’s 
wonder. The Balkan Wars undoubtedly told against German 
hopes of a Middle Europe by developing the Greater Serbia while 
narrowing Turkish dominion almost to the edge of the Bosporus, 
and by planting the Greeks in Salonika. But for these conse- 
quences of military success, not of diplomatic wisdom, it is hard 
to allow England or Sir Edward Grey much credit. In any case, 
our Foreign Office failed to realise that Serbia, thus victorious and 
enlarged, was now more than ever the key of the European situa- 
tion, the most direct hindrance in the way of Pan-Germanism, 
and if we chose to handle it wisely, a trump card for us while 
playing the game—which is far more than a game—of Eastern 
politics. And yet could any opening lead us more swiftly to the 
counter-stroke we were bound, sooner or later, to attempt if we 
would not lose our Empire? Between the Serbians, who wielded 
the shining sword of a liberated and liberating South Slavdom, 
and the Germans bent on reducing these Slavs wherever they 
might be to a race of Helots in Middle Europe, reconciliation was 
not imaginable. Hither Berlin would continue to make of Austria- 
Hungary the servile instrument of Prussian Weltpolitik (which 
has come to pass) or the Habsburg Monarchy would be shattered 
by an explosion from within, contrived among its thirty millions 
of rebellious Slavs under the guidance and inspiration of Belgrade. 
This dilemma was well studied in Vienna, in Buda-Pest, in 

* Berlin most profoundly of all, and with a view to action. It is 
clearly implied in the Austrian ultimatum of July 23, 1914, which 
brought Pan-Germanism to the decisive moment ; although what 
such a moment involved for us and our Imperial concerns the 
English Cabinet did not apprehend then, perhaps does not appre- 
hend it now. M. Chéradame was justified on the day when our 
diplomacy overlooked the line of the Danube, keeping its gaze 
fixed on the Rhine and the Scheldt alone. To sum up the changed 
position which we thus gravely misconstrued, let me point out 
that, having lost Turkey to the Kaiser, who from 1900 onwards 
took on himself the part of a perilous adversary to our Eastern 
Empire which Russia formerly had sustained, our duty was to 


of Bosnia-Herzegovina, had put a fatal ring about Serbia, meaning” 
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discover a second, more virile, and youthful, Turkey in the 
Balkans ; and Serbia was ready at our call. Such, I repeat, was 
the logic of the situation; such also, Liberals may be asked to 
remember, was the obvious conclusion for us of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy towards these heirs of the Turkish lands upon which they 
had entered by right of justice and their good swords. The Turk 
was defunct as we knew him; we had altered our ideas and for- 
saken our tradition since the Crimean War. Did we, then, need 
no ally, no support, in South-Eastern Europe? We needed one 
more than ever. We shall need one in time to come. 

Happily, the very misfortunes which have tried our spirits 
and taxed our resources during the last twelve months appear to 
have brought the solution of this difficult South-Eastern Question 
nearer than we could have anticipated. The ally of which we 
were in search has been found. Not Austria; how could anyone 
dream it who knows what the Habsburg self-regard has ever been, 
or who is not deluded by the talk and attitude of Hungarian 
magnates into the fancy that they admire or would willingly 
imitate British freedom? No, not Austria. The glad tidings we 
have received tell us that the enemies of Austria have become 
friends of one another. At last, there is an Italian and Slav - 
alliance. A creative idea of Napoleon is arriving at fruition. 
Napoleon, King of Italy, set up in 1809 the Kingdom of Illyria, 
which was to unite Slovenes and Croats in a single nation, with 
its own language and tradition, but also a friend of Latin culture, 
and an intended medium of its transmission along the paths which 
lead to Rumania, nay to Constantinople. The thought was worthy 
of a mind so large, a judgment so true and piercing. But the 
fall of Napoleon brought in its train the abeyance of his Illyrian 
enterprise, although the name survived. Even as I pen these 
lines, it is reported in the daily press that Karl, the Austrian 
Emperor, is proposing to subject to Hungary—in other words, to 
an incredibly small group of Magyar oligarchs—the Slav and 
Italian provinces, Bosnia, Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, by way of 
compensation for districts ceded in effect to Germany under the ° 
tyrannical Peace which has been inflicted on Rumania. We shall 
see what will come of this defiance thrown down by the feeble 
hand of a frightened irresolute man, ‘drest in a little brief 
authority,’ as if in answer to the congress of these very nationali- 
ties, Latin and Slav, just held in Rome under the eyes of a sym- 
pathetic Italian people. They have appealed to justice ; Karl of 
Habsburg-Lorraine replies by a sovereign act of force. On both 
sides it is well done, in keeping with character and history. 

‘The oppressed nationalities of the Central Empires’ declare 
by this title that they have a definite object in view, their liberation 
from the German inside and outside of Austria, and from the 
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Magyar his confederate in holding them down. Their delegates, 
meeting in the great hall of the Palazzo dei Conservatori at the 
Capitol in Rome, from April 8 to April 10, 1918, represented the 
Poles, Rumanians, Czecho-Slovacks, Yugo-Slavs ; and well-known 
men of eminence spoke on behalf of France, America, and Great 
Britain. The Italian Government, which had given this memor- 
able place of conference and a most hearty welcome to the Dele- 
gates, not only permitted illustrious Senators and Deputies to 
assist in the proceedings, but in the person of Signor Orlando, the 
Prime Minister, accepted the Resolutions finally come to, which 
will be celebrated in history as the ‘Pact of Rome.’ These grati- 
fying events signify that, in presence of a common danger, the 
difficulties which have hitherto made an agreement between Italy 
and the Yugo-Slavs uncertain are now set aside, and that united 
action will follow. The French proverb says ‘A quelque chose 
malheur est bon.’ When Russia had utterly ceased to be a State 
or a Nation ; when Rumania was brought on its knees and stripped 
of all it possessed ; when treason and hunger had broken the nerve 
of Italian detachments, so that the fruits of heroic campaigns were 
lost in a few days and the whole army had to fall back before an 
Austro-German assault while itself within sight of Trieste and 
hoping for its speedy surrender, then it was that Southern Slavs 
held out the right hand of fellowship to the stricken but still 
undaunted sons of Rome, and this most necessary of leagues 
among the threatened populations took a definite form. Italy 
became the ambassador of Europe to the world of Slavs; and 
these nations which were resolved to break their fetters showed 
how Pan-Germanism might be ruined from the inside and at its 
centre. Here then appears at length a solution of this formid- 
able problem which satisfies the demands of principle, since it is 
truly the choice made by the peoples whom it concerns. Historic- 
ally, it. is justified by the opposition a thousand years kept up 
on the part of Italians equally with Slavs to the Germans ruling 
. overthem. And it meets the British requirement of security for 
our Eastern Empire in the very act by which it proposes to estab- 
lish a confederation of free States along the line of the Danube 
and on the Vistula. Instead of the artificial, as in truth it is the 
unnatural, binding together by brute force of so many millions 
under an old-world feudalism, it substitutes the democratic union 
which is founded in a common brotherhood of suffering nobly 
borne, and at long last to be converted into the triumph of 
Liberty. 

‘Self-determination’ is a word with which the eloquence of 
Bolshevik spokesmen has ‘made all Europe ring from side to 
side.’ It is a good word enough, the verb active that corresponds 
to the principle of nationality ; and once allowed in the Austro- 
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Hungarian Empire it would end it. The people, not the dynasts, 
ought to determine their constitution at home, their relations 
abroad. Nothing, however, is more certain than the desire of all 
these oppressed populations from the Bukovina to Dalmatia, that 
the House of Habsburg and its nobles should cease to rule over 
them. The delegates who drew up the Pact of Rome were envoys 
accredited by their several nations, recognised, though not all in 
the same degree, by the Western Allies, and heralds of the legions 
already preparing to join our armies on any Front where they can 
do service against their hereditary foe, the Teuton. Within the 
Dual Empire, from the moment war began, the Bohemians and 
Moravians have shown their convictions by refusing wherever 
possible to fight for Austria, by deserting or surrendering in thou- 
sands, by violent public meetings of protest, by obstruction in 
Parliament. And the Yugo-Slavs, following in their wake, have 
at length compelled the Government and the servile Press to 
acknowledge that there exists a ‘ Yugo-Slav peril ’ which must be 
somehow subdued. Count Czernin, the late Prime Minister, 
himself a Czech but anti-national, admitted repeatedly in his 
famous offer of peace by agreement that the break-up of the 
Monarchy had been widely expected, and that the hope of it was 
‘a great asset for the Allies.” The whole country is seething with 
revolution, still kept under but ever and anon proving its force by 
riots and strikes and by the agitation of a people willing to rise 
but held in check for want of leaders and weapons. The Austrian 
Parliament, in a state of anarchy, could only be sent home. The 
peace negotiations, though encouraged by Austrian successes on 
the Italian frontier and by the fall of Rumania, were due more 
than all else to the growing sense of debility and decline which 
has invaded the Dual Empire. Its victories have but strengthened 
the resolve of its long ill-treated serfs to make one last supreme 
effort towards gaining the freedom they can never hope for while 
German, Habsburg, and Magyar, remain confederate and 
unbeaten. 

Is all this a dream? Such it has been thought in Western 
diplomacy, above all, by our own Foreign Office, which did not 
even affect sympathy, any more than did the average and ignorant 
Briton, with Czecho-Slovaks, Transylvanians, or Slovenes. The 
golden legend of a benevolent Austria with its much-tried Emperor, 
and of a chivalrous liberty-loving Hungary, held sway among us. 
People still remembered the Shakespearian eloquence of Kossuth : 
they admired Francis Dedk as a splendid second edition of Cavour. 
But our public men did not perceive that Austria was going to 
destruction the way Turkey had gone. Prophets like Mazzini, 
cool historians like Albert Sorel, drew out the ominous comparison 
between the Turk and his cousin the Magyar; they insisted on 
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the parallel between governing hordes at Vienna and Stamboul 
which had never learnt the secret of assimilating conquered races, 
and which owned no civilisation they could bestow on their sub- 
jects. In the Rome Conference a keen-sighted English writer 
and traveller, Mr. Wickham Steed, gave expression to this truth ; 
‘ Austria-Hungary,’ he observed, ‘is not a European State; it is 
an Asiatic Sultanate, a tyrant, devoid of the spirit of civilisation.’ 
Therefore, as he went on to say, ‘the destruction of this Dual 
Empire does not involve the dismemberment of a living body, 
bat the release of many living and powerful bodies from a cruel 
thraldom.’ These apt reflections were anticipated by a Catholic 
Slav publicist, Count Louis de Voinovitch, who bids us note that 
we talk justly of the ‘ partition’ of Poland because the Poles were 
one nation; and that France was ‘dismembered’ when the 
Germans tore Alsace-Lorraine from her by force against the will 
of the inhabitants. No agony of this kind would follow did we 
break Austria. for it is a military régime under forms of law ; 
its function is mainly negative ; and its statecraft obeys the maxim, 
‘Divide et impera.” Whenever Turkey met its fate, said the 
wise teachers quoted above, Austria would very soon collapse. _M. 
Renan, writing in 1870, warned the Germans that their Teutonism 
would awaken and fix the Slavs in a new self-consciousness, for 
opposites call out each other. He foretold the day ‘when 
Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia, Serbia—all the Slav populations of 
the Ottoman Empire, surely destined to become free—would be 
grouped about a Muscovite centre.’ And so it might have been, 
or may be yet. Meanwhile, these millions of Slavs are waking 
up: the period of their submission to Turk, Hun, Teuton, has 
nearly expired. On them are the signs of youth; but the Habs- 
burg dynasty is age-worn, the Magyars cannot expand ; if a wedge 
is driven into Middle-Europe the system which has never lived 
from within must fall to pieces, and real nations will emerge into 
the light of a New Europe, our friend and ally. 

How far this coming change is welcome to our present rulers 
no one who does not enjoy their confidence would venture to say. 
The language of manifestos, including even Dr. Wilson’s pro- 
nouncements at various times, can scarcely be deemed uniform. 
I doubt whether men in high places are not waiting on Providence, 
in the pious mood which leaves the preparation as well as the 
event to Heaven. Herein is the weakness of democracy, its 
enemies will say; but Englishmen seldom give themselves the 
trouble of looking ahead, while they suspect large views as 
chimerical, imported from Laputa, too logical to be safe in a world 
of chance. Granting, however, that the event decides—still it 
is true that the Germans set out on this present War knowing 
what they wanted ; and they have got it. Their Pan-German idea 
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has been realised to the full, or indeed to overflowing, with Russia 
thrown in to reward their consistent policy. France, again, did 
not need to speculate on her task; it was laid upon her in the 
terrible ‘march of the Huns’; France must beat them back or 
perish. But in contemplating England during these latter years, 
I find myself often whispering those melancholy words of Arnold, 
‘the too vast orb of her fate.’ She is, and ever will be, so long 
as her Empire lasts, the keeper of the Liberties of Europe, and 
consequently the Holder of the Balance. She does not desire to 
lead the nations by force; she makes no pretension to rule the 
Continent. Her duty is on the whole defence, not conquest, yet 
it brings heavy burdens and (here is my point which I would 
press home) ever increasing cares, which all tend to widen the 
bounds of self-government. From England the lesson was carried 
to America; whence all the New World is committed to demo- 
cracy. That lesson this old weather-beaten Europe will have to 
learn. The Pan-German idea shapes the sword and strikes with 
it. The English practice may be summed up in our favourite 
saying, ‘ Live and let live.’ We should be false to ourselves, and 
our own worst enemies, if we suffered the Kaiser to march away 
with the spoils of victory by a German peace. And he will take 
them, unless the nation, sorely as it is tried, resolves upon being 
fully equal to the ‘ orb of its fate.’ It must keep Liberty secure, 
and hold the balance of Europe even. 

Thus we are brought along many paths to the future League 
of Nations under guidance of the Liberal West, in which expres- 
sion we conceive of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, as the life and soul of a new alliance founded on their 
resources, governed by their democratic principles. According to 
President Wilson’s declaration, in such a League there would be 
no room for absolute Governments, and Austria-Hungary could 
not enter it any more than Germany ruled by the Hohenzollerns. 
But, says Mr. Wickham Steed in his trenchant preface to 
Bohemia’s Case for Independence, the Allies are now confronted 
with a danger which he states in these terms : 


Should Austria-Hungary, and her open and occult partisans, succeed 
in persuading the Allied Governments that the leopard can change his 
spots, there might still be a chance that the adoption of a formula like 
‘the federation of Austria ’ would save Germany from the full consequences 
of her crime by preserving in a new disguise the old Habsburg State which 
has been, is, and must remain a principal asset in German political 
combinations. 


A compromise or half-measure such as this would delight the 
heart of well-bred diplomacy, accustomed to take words for things 
and scraps of paper instead of real guarantees. We shall, how- 
ever, be in a more enlightened position now than was that of 
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Mr. Wickham Steed writing last June, before the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest had shown what the Central Empires 
understand by peace, federation, and neighbourly dealing. The 
leopard has not changed his spots. There is no trusting these 
military Governments. The parallel between Turkey in decrepi- 
tude and Austria making professions of just dealing with her sub- 
ject races must never be forgotten. The Turk did not know how 
to keep his word where Macedonians or Armenians were con- 
cerned. No treaty could alter the fact that they were Rayahs and 
he was their Lord and Master by divine right. In the same 
haughty fashion, the German or the Hun has during so many 
ages seen the abject Slav crouching before him that he never can 
get this historic imagination out of his mind, though he Should 
sign protocols by the square yard resigning the fine old privilege 
of beating, plundering, and exploiting to the utmost, these here- 
ditary bondsmen. The Turk had to be forcibly thrust out; and 
the Austrian oligarchs will, if England is wise, undergo a similar 
chastisement. ‘To apply President Wilson’s dictum in the case 
we are considering, ‘the Slav world must be made safe for 
democracy.’ 

With Russia fallen into chaos, Serbia, Rumania, Montenegro, 
reduced to servitude, and the War not won by the Allies, it may 
seem not only premature but futile to raise a discussion about 
the future fate of Austria-Hungary. Yet neither the Italian nor 
the French Government is of that opinion. The Pact of Rome 
could not have been framed and signed on the Capitol, had Signor 
Orlando hesitated before a Yugo-Slav concordat with Italy which 
the nation approved. For some not inconsiderable period after 
the War began we could scarcely hope, it was thought, to see an 
agreement on the intricate subject of Dalmatia, Trieste, and the 
Adriatic, between Italians and Illyrians. Now thereisone. The 
principle of the Mare Liberum, applied to the Adriatic and Ionian 
waters, is to control and harmonise the claims of both parties; 
and when the Italian army moves forward again, as it will do, 
friends will be meeting it from the Slovene territory, as a Czecho- 
Slovak Legion is already serving in its ranks. The genius of 
Italy, so experienced and sharp where international difficulties lie 
confusedly across its path, knows all the difference between 
attacking a united people and breaking up the sort of press-gang 
which holds a dozen struggling races on a chain. ‘ The unpardon- 
able sin of Austria,’ says my Slovene authority, M. B. Vosnjak, 
‘is to be always half and half.’ It has lived on compromise and 
on violated pledges ; but whenever the tribes it was setting against 
each other should resolve upon the contrary course, as at length 
is happening, all they would need was an Ally with arms in his 
hands to lead them to victory. And the Ally stood calling to 
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them on his Alpine heights, where he had shown the skill and 
courage of old Rome perfectly renewed, with names at once Italian 
and Slavonic attaching to the spots made glorious by such endur- 
ance, winter after winter. The catastrophe of the Isonzo was 
but a misfortune ; the campaigns on those icy altitudes and about 
the Carso gave evidence that ltalian soldiers were second to none 
in Europe. They will furnish the point of the Allies’ weapon 
by which to pierce through the ill-jointed armour of the Habsburg 
and deal him the final stroke. These Alpini, these bersaglieri, 
mean to shatter the Austrian chain. They are destined, I believe, 
to work from the West and to advance, while the long-delayed 
movement from Salonika, guided by the Serbian troops who have 
conquered in those Balkan ranges again and again, fulfils its task 
on the Eastern side, teaching Ferdinand of Bulgaria that treachery 
does not pay in the end, and delivering Roumania. Then the 
‘line of the Danube’ which we abandoned so frivolously will be 
ours once more, but recognised as the bulwark of Europe and 
Asia, dividing the Turk from the Teuton, securing the freedom 
of the Black Sea, of the Adriatic, and consequently of the Mediter- 
ranean. In this way will Italy serve the cause of liberty and 
substantiate her right to be the central point of the world’s poli- 
tical equilibrium. For, as Signor Corradini maintained last year 
in these pages with rare energy, the Mediterranean has recovered 
its dignity and importance.’ It is the mid pathway—let me state 
the whole case in one sentence—it is the line of human intercourse 
which unites America with the Eastern Hemisphere, and which 
binds four Continents as along the unbroken channel of civil- 
isation. Nothing less magnificent than this large gain to mankind 
is involved in the dissolution of Austria, to which Italy invites her 
Allies and is leading them on. 

No one would accuse the French Premier, M. Clemenceau, of 
being a mere visionary. He has only one thought, to beat 
the German foe; and in pursuance of that object he received 
officially, as representative of the French Republic, those delegates 
who had come on from Rome to open a second Latin and Slav 
Conference in Paris. The French, not being an island-folk as we 
are, and seeing in human affairs a certain logic, have taken more 
comprehensive views of the South-Eastern Question than are held 
among ourselves generally. They would listen with admiration 
and approval to Lord Denbigh, while he was demonstrating from 
large maps the extent, the danger, and the steady advance of 
Pan-Germanism, although themselves so much less concerned 
than Great Britain in the fortunes of Asia. Quite lately, a very 
distinguished author, M. Etienne Fournol, has created no small 

1 *Ttaly from Adowa to the Great War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
May 1917. 
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stir outside as well as within political circles in France, by his 
admirable volume on The Succession of Austria; that is to say, 
who shall inherit the lands and peoples soon to be lost by the 
House of Habsburg? ‘ Austria,’ we learn from M. Fournol, ‘is in 
its death-agony, marked by violent efforts which will end in con- 
vulsions.’ The boasted renaissance, he affirms, due to events in 
Russia and Italy, is but a passing phase ; and, indeed, since M. 
Fournol published these observations, the episode which will be 
known as that of the Imperial letter conceding ‘the just claims 
of France to Alsace-Lorraine,’ and which precipitated Count 
Czernin’s fall, gave confirmation strong to his diagnosis of such 
paralytic attempts at recovery as have been made by ‘ Karl the 
Sudden ’ in various directions. The French writer dwells on 
another like attempt in connexion with Poland, still tossed to and 
fro between Germans and Austrians, while both are in fact per- 
suaded that a genuine Polish State would be ever hostile to 
the Central Empires. Again, he draws our attention to the 
Czecho-Slovak ‘continued high treason,’ denounced in severe 
terms but altogether in vain by Count Wekerle, the Austrian 
Prime Minister. He refers to the Constituent Assembly held at 
Prague on the 6th of January 1918, whose action brought down on 
the Czechs a solemn ban as ‘ enemies of the State.” More recently 
the deputies of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, have gone so far 
as to propose a new Czecho-Slovak confederation among them- 
selves which, if it were realised, would not only prove the ruin 
of ‘ Dualism,’ but would threaten the reign of the Hohenzollern 
across the border, in that chief and desirable portion of Silesia 
which was violently taken by Frederick the Second from Maria 
Theresa. 

As for the Yugo-Slavs, we are reminded by M. Fournol of 
the Treaty of Corfu, signed on the 20th of July 1917 by their 
delegate, Dr. Trumbitch, and by M. Pasitch, the Serbian Premier, 
engaging the whole of Slovenia with Croatia, Bosnia, and the 
rest, to merge themselves in a Greater Serbia. When we add to 
these portents of dissolution another significant fact, which was 
looming on the horizon while M. Fournol’s book awaited trans- 
lation into English and Italian, we shall crown his argument to 
the effect that Austria-Hungary must speedily find peace, or yield 
up its life to these young and vigorous nationalities. The fact 
which means so much is this. In view of Austria’s starving con- 
dition, and in reply to her clamours, the German Government has 
consented to take over and to feed Northern Tyrol as joined with 
Bavaria, and parts of Bohemia that are to be—I had almost said 
incorporated—but certainly joined with Saxony. The German 
Press begins to ask whether, in the event, Austria might not leave 
these famished regions under German rule. Assuredly, the Kaiser 
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will not feed them gratis. Claims established in this way can 
always become pretexts for annexation. And so it turns out that 
while we talk of breaking Austria, the thing is coming to pass, 
and Prussia is first in at the death. By way of climax, the unlucky 
Emperor Karl has done homage to the Kaiser; and in signing a 
twenty-five years’ treaty with Germany he has committed the 
fate of the Habsburgs to their Hohenzollern rivals, who have now 
reduced them to a feudal tenure. 

A wonder it would surely be, taking these facts and British 
interests into consideration, if our Government, if England, should 
be anxious or willing to save Austria, when the day of reckoning 
arrives. Lord Robert Cecil, who represents the Foreign Office, 
disclaims any weakness for the Dual Empire, but deprecates the 
word ‘dismemberment.’ I have said, quite simply, ‘ Break 
Austria.’”* How otherwise can we deliver its serfs from 
bondage? We did all that was possible to save Turkey during a 
century of European progress, deluding ourselves with vain 
dreams of a possible Turkish renaissance, peddling with little 
reforms, defending or looking away from abuses of which there 
never was but one cure—the policy of ‘bag and baggage.’ Shall 
we undertake, by positive consent or passive acquiescence, the 
liabilities of a second Turkey, not our friend but our betrayer, 
the tool of an enemy who is so much more terrible than old Russia 
was by reason of his scientific skill, his deadly perseverance, his 
strategical position, his aim and his hatred? Bear in mind that 
we are never dealing with Austria-Hungary alone. ‘Count Mens- 
dorf was the leader of the Triple Alliance in London,’ says Prince 
Lichnowsky, ‘I was his second.’ But such a stage-grouping ought 
not to deceive us for a moment; it is the German way to set 
their dupes or victims in the forefront of the hottest battle. Aus- 
trian manceuvres conceal Teuton designs. We have our choice, 
plainly offered us by the Power which guides men on to fortune, 
but will not compel them to succeed. We may keep to the worn 
path of friendship with the House of Habsburg, although the 
Europe in which their alliance might have been justified is gone 
and cannot return. It is free to us, if we will, to present the 
Germans with a hundred millions of subjects, with all South- 
Eastern Europe, and with sovereign dominion in the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, the Adriatic, leaving Poles, Rumanians, Serbs, and the 
other miserable races along the Danube, to the tender mercies of 
a dynasty they abhor and of a Junkerdom they detest." The deci- 
sive vote will lie in the hands of England. If we say to the Slavs 
‘ Be free,’ the Americans will echo that cry. If, on the contrary, 
we endeavour to save Austria, taking her word that Federation 


2 See ‘ Break Austria,’ by the Very Rev. Canon Barry, Nineteenth Century 
and After, September, 1917, also ‘How to break Austria,’ November 1917. 
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is to be had for the asking, we shall not liberate the nations held 
by her in chains ; but we shall ‘ trustfully and generously’ prepare 
the destruction of the British Empire, though we should have 
broken the Germans in the West and compelled them to sign 
peace at Brussels. For, with Austria saved, Pan-Germanism will 
be able to conquer the world.* 

WILLIAM Barry. 


*> I would call attention to the March and May numbers of La Nation 
Tchéque, published in Paris, for a full account of the ‘Constituent Assembly 
of Prague’ and the Congress in Rome. See, likewise, A Bulwark against 
Germany, by M. Bogumil Vosnjak (London: Allen and Unwin). 
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THE DUTCH-GERMAN RAILWAYS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


In this War with many objectives from the Bagdad railway to 
the Flemish coast, the most cherished hope of the Pan-German, 
or the Potsdam family, party has been and still is a descent on 
the shores of this island. The invasion of Britain was to be the 
coup de théétre—the phrase is used advisedly as distinguishing 
it from the idea of making a permanent conquest—that was to 
bring us to our knees, and to hold the rest of Europe spell- 
bound. In any such adventure the control of the Dutch-German 
railways must always play the chief part. They form indeed 
the first parallel against our coasts. No landing, no serious 
invasion, is possible that is not preceded, or accompanied, by 
their seizure, which would bring German trains to Rotterdam, 
the Hook and Flushing just as they are already at Antwerp, 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. In this contingency lies the true gravity 
of the recent Limburg railway crisis, which after a few days’ 
prominence has seemingly been laid at rest. This Roermond 
incident relates, however, to only a small part of a great war 
problem which deserves our unceasing attention; and it will 
probably have unsuspected developments as German encroach- 
ments give rise to the protests and counter-measures of the 
Allies. In plain words, when a crisis forced on by the Germans 
has been shelved by their appeasement the moment cannot be 
far distant when it will arise in some new form through our 
aroused apprehensions. Holland stands neutral in the War, and 
yet some of its issues turn on her conduct, her position, and her 
weakness just as much as on any of the more obtrusive factors 
in the balance of strength between the two groups of belligerents. — 
Holland and Germany being neighbours it is not surprising 
that many railways should cross their common frontier. Several 
of these are main lines communicating with the interior of 
Germany, even with Berlin itself. The seizure of any or all of 
these main lines within the Dutch borders would be an act of 
open war, and would constitute such a direct aggression that the 
Dutch Government would have no choice left in deciding as to 
its reply. They are not then the subject to which it is necessary 
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to draw immediate attention. The open danger is manifest to all ; 
moreover it forms part of the consequences of war. The perils 
to which attention is invited are those of a less obvious and even 
hidden nature ; they may arise and develop during peace without 
entailing any warlike action. They are the insidious moves 
intended to give the Germans control of some of the most useful 
railway routes in Holland in anticipation of the time when they 
may wish to seize them by force. Besides, the main lines sooner 
or later run up against the fortified water line or the position of 
Breda ; whereas on the other hand the subsidiary system of Dutch- 
German railways is faced by a portion of Holland that is not and 
never will be protected by any artificial bulwark. 

Still it may clear the ground to state that the main lines, 
beginning on the north, are those from Oldenburg to Groningen 
vid Neuschanz, from Hanover to Drenthe vié Neuenhaus and 
Coevorden, from Osnabruck to Zutphen vid Oldenzaal with the 
collateral line to Arnhem vid Enschede, and finally the main 
direct line from Wesel to Arnhem vié Emmerich and Zevenaar. 
_ All these lines must before the heart of the country is gained bring 
the invader up against the water defences of ‘ Holland fortress.’ 
An exception may be claimed for the first named, which would 
merely facilitate the detachment of the undefended northern pro- 
vinces of Groningen and Friesland. But whatever local plunder 
might be obtained in that quarter it would not be an operation 
that would carry the invader towards any of his goals. The sand- 
blocked ports of the Zuyder Zee would not be of much use even 
fer his submarine flotillas and, besides, the Dutch fortress of the 
Helder bars the outlet. 

At Nijmegen the real problem of the Dutch-German railways 
may be said to commence, for there are some of the most important 
bridges over the Waal channel of the Rhine, while at Mook only 
a few miles south of Nijmegen is a not less important bridge over 
the Meuse. Half-way between the two places runs across the 
frontier the fine double-railed line from Cleve and Wesel which 
enters Holland near Groesbeek. This line, which was made on 
a scale far in excess of any local needs, is entirely at the mercy 
of the Germans. It presents no weak poimts in the sense of 
bridges, tunnels, or viaducts, and any obstruction could only be 
one of brief duration. The engineers might do their appointed 
tasks in destroying the bridges at Mook and Nijmegen, but other- 
wise this door would remain open to the invader. Nijmegen 
lies outside those defences which partly cover Arnhem, and no 
one in Holland has seriously discussed the possibility of defending 
the Waal as well as the Lower Rhine.. There is a second main 
line from Wesel vid Goch which is the direct route for Flushing. 
It crosses the Meuse at Gennep and then passes through Tilburg 
Vor. LXXXITI—No. 496 4k 
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and Breda, where the Dutch plan of defence has always pre- 
supposed that a vigorous stand could be made. 

We now approach that side of the problem which is less 
obvious, and therefore less likely to attract public notice until a 
crisis like the one of the other day is suddenly sprung upon us. 
This relates to the lines of communication and transport that 
Germany wishes to make use of, and to turn to her own ends 
without committing an open seizure. From Venlo to Maestricht 
the question of the intruding railways, all connected with impor- 
tant bridges over the Meuse, becomes one of a uniform character. 
The same considerations apply more or less to each of them, 
whether we speak of Venlo, of Roermond, or of Maestricht. In 
the first place they are all situated within the province of Limburg, 
and this narrow tongue of Dutch land separates Germany from 
Belgium, and more particularly the great munition-producing 
area of Westphalia from the Western battle front. In the second 
place they provide the shortest routes to Antwerp and Flanders, 
and in the present acute stage of the War it is very annoying to 
Germany that she cannot use them. She has made an attempt 
to override Dutch scruples with regard to the Roermond line, and 
she has succeeded in part. Whether the arrangement will work 
as well as she hopes time alone can show, but the pressure 
Germany has resorted to in this case is not likely to be relaxed, 
and will in all probability be applied to the other lines which may 
be classed in the same category. Already the German papers 
are warning Holland that she will have to stand by the bargain 
she has signed, and that no relaxation in the advantages gained 
will be tolerated by Germany, a threat which suggests that we 
do not know all the details of the late settlement, or that Germany 
is resolved to put upon it her own interpretation. 

This Roermond line has an interesting history of its own. 
In 1874 Holland concluded a railway convention with her neigh- 
bours Belgium and Germany, agreeing to the construction of a 
railway connecting Hamont in the one country with Dalheim 
in the other. This line passed by Budel, Weert, Roermond and 
Vlodrop, the four principal stopping-places on Dutch soil, and 
the Meuse was crossed by an iron bridge two miles north of Roer- 
mond. The whole line in the three countries was at first a single 
pair of rails, and the bridge was not broad enough to carry more. 
This modest beginning allayed suspicion. Indeed General 
Brialmont in 1886 was the first to direct attention to Dalheim 
as a point of menace, and to urge the Belgians to fortify St. 
Trond 


Nothing much was heard about this line until the beginning 
of the present century, when suddenly the Germans determined 
to double the rails on their side and succeeded in inducing the 
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Belgians to follow suit on their section. The Belgians were 
actuated by the desire to increase the trade of Antwerp and to 
develop the new coalfield of the Campine. But the Dutch were 
not interested in these matters, and they long parried the efforts 
made to induce them to make their section also double-railed. 
They liked the proposal still less when, in 1906, they learnt that 
the Germans had begun to add numerous sidings on the line 
between Gladbach and Dalheim, and that the last-named border 
station had been equipped with sufficient sidings to provide for 
trains conveying an army corps. These preparations had 
evidently nothing to do with the commerce of Antwerp, and they 
derived sinister significance from the fact that all the military 
textbooks in favour at Berlin agreed in declaring that armies of 
invasion should be sent forward by train secretly from the interior 
of Germany. When it became known during the Agadir crisis 
that the Germans had concentrated not only troops but trains with 
the necessary material for repairing bridges, at Rheydt, Wegberg, 
and Dalheim, the Dutch were not sorry to think that the fifty 
miles of the line in their country were in a comparatively primi- 
tive condition and not at all equal to the strain of any heavy 
traffic. A chain is not stronger than its weak link; in this case 
it was the part of the line from Budel to Vlodrop. 

In 1913 the Dutch authorities, yielding to the remonstrances 
of their neighbours, for the railway had not realised expectations 
as @ commercial venture, agreed to double their part of the line, 
and good progress had been made west of the Meuse when the 
War broke out, but nothing had been done east of the river 
between Roermond and Dalheim. About the middle of August 
1914 the Dutch Government, in execution of what it considered 
to be its duties to its two neighbours, shut down the line and 
admitted no trains from either side. It was the only way in 
which it could maintain a strict neutrality. But the War is very 
far from being over, and yet this procedure is to be changed! 
Why? We are not told if the Dutch are going to complete the 
line, or to allow the Germans to have the new bridge for which 
the material may already be provided. Yet it is not to be believed 
that Germany has been silent on these vital points, and they 
may even be those on which she threatens that there is to be 
no relaxation. 

But the Roermond railway does not stand alone. The lines 
converging at Venlo are scarcely less important, and they reveal 
some of the characteristic features of German procedure. There 
are two German railways with their termini at this place. One 
comes from Kaldenkirchen, where lines from Crefeld and Viersen 
unite, and is double-railed. These trains run into the Dutch 
station at a siding which is quite detached from the Dutch system. 
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The other railway comes from Geldern and Wesel, and was single- 


railed from Geldern ; but its importance arises from a fact which 
is unique in the relations of séparate States. The Germans have 
a railway concession—measuring about 800 yards in depth by 
300 yards in breadth—which is quite apart from the regular 
station as well as from the town, and it is entirely subject to their 
control. Through this concession pass the trains from Geldern, 
which on leaving it traverse the main high road and then enter 
the Dutch station, where they take up their positions at one of 
the ordinary platforms, not the bay reserved for the Kaldenkirchen 
trains. The concession, or German station as it is called, is 
fenced and ditched off from the town and access is forbidden. 
There is a resident station-master as well as a small staff, all 
Germans in the uniform of the Railway Corps, and even the 
barriers, drawn across the Dutch high road when trains are 
passing, are painted in the Imperial German colours and marked 
with the Imperial Eagle. The concession is a network of sidings, 
and the Germans could deposit 20,000 men in it in a single night 
without the townspeople being any the wiser. 

The Dutch declare that their sovereignty remains intact within 
the German concession, but there is no evidence of it. Such 
evidence as there is on the question of jurisdiction points in the 
opposite direction, and an incident before the outbreak of the War 
will show how firmly the Germans have upheld their view and 
how weakly the Dutch have often given way. A German deserter 
had to be sent from Kaldenkirchen to Geldern. Whether the 
trains better suited, or for some other reason, the military decided 
to use the Venlo route. He was put into the train with a corporal 
and two soldiers carrying their arms in charge of him, and the 
little party appeared in this guise on the platform of the Dutch 
station where the Geldern train was either in waiting or expected. 
The presence of armed German soldiers attracted attention, the 
prisoner is believed to have made some appeal, and an excited 
protesting crowd of Dutchmen collected. The German soldiers 
bundled their man into a compartment of the train as soon as 
they could, and it must be noted that it was composed of German 
carriages and worked by an exclusively German staff. The station 
authorities did not know how to deal with the matter, and were 
relieved when the train moved off. A diplomatic correspondence 
followed and there may have been an apology ; but if the German 
military authorities could act thus in peace time it would be 
difficult to place limits to their audacity in time of war when 
they would plead military necessity. 

How did the Germans acquire their railway concession at 
Venlo? Down to 1839, when the claims of Belgium to the pro- 
vince of Limburg were ruled out by the Treaty of Peace embodying 
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the T'wenty-four Articles, Venlo was a walled and so-called forti- 
fied town. Later on the Dutch Government consented to the 
town authorities demolishing the walls and opening out new 
suburbs. This was at the time that the railway east of the 
Meuse from Venlo to Maestricht had just been taken in hand. 
But a long strip of the wall on the south-east side—some five 
hundred yards in length—had been left standing as the town 
had no funds to deal with the matter. Things remained in this 
state for a great many years, and the plan sanctioned by the Town 
Council for the removal of the wall in favour of a boulevard 
remained dormant for lack of funds. This came to the ears of 
some Germans connected with the new railways in 18746, and 
one of them offered to demolish the wall and to remove the débris 
on condition that the fields representing the glacis and a detached 
horn-work should be assigned as a German concession in per- 
petuity. That is the origin of what amounts to an imperium in 
imperio, and the very ditch that served as the moat of the old 
wall is turned to account for the isolation of this new German 
enclave. The Dutch Government and the Venlo Council may 
bandy words as to which was really responsible, but the fact 
remains that a good many Dutch acres are in the possession of 
the Germans and that no one will dare to dispossess them. 

We come now to the lines in the south of the province. There 
is first of all the railway that connects Sittard with Aix la Chapelle. 
This line as far as Heerlen is most useful to the Dutch, for it 
serves the only coalmine region in Holland, and consequently it 
has a heavy local traffic. It is double-railed, and was built with 
German co-operation in the substantial manner of German main 
lines. In this respect it furnished a striking contrast to the 
old purely Dutch single-railed line through Limburg as it existed 
down to 1914. But the Sittard-Heerlen line is a great deal more 
than one to the coalfields. It is a main-line route from Aix la 
Chapelle to Sittard, which is handy for one of the few bridges 
over the Meuse—that at Maeseyck in Belgium. Besides, it is 
quite close to the German frontier at Geilenkirchen, itself the 
centre of a system of border railways serving German military 
requirements. 

The last railway is that from Aix to Louvain and Antwerp 
which crosses the Meuse at Maestricht. This was the original 
German main line to the great port on the Scheldt, constructed 
with the object of obviating the wide curve by Verviers and Liége. 
It traverses a comparatively narrow strip of Dutch territory. The 
station at Maestricht is on the east bank of the Meuse at Wijk, 
and the railway bridge is north of the old stone bridge built to 
the order of Louis the Fourteenth on the model of the Pont Neuf. 
The line makes a detour round the western hemicycle of the 
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town until it reaches Belgium at Lanaeken. The importance of 
this line, however, has been somewhat diminished since the 
Germans have constructed the new direct line from Aix into Bel- 
gium vid Visé. For that reason the Maestricht route, formerly 
most aimed at by the Germans in their war plans, has sunk to a 
secondary place as compared with either Venlo or Roermond. 

To complete the picture, reference must be made to some 
changes that have taken place with regard to the wholly Dutch 
railways in this region in the last few years. Stirred to action 
by allegations that it was neglecting the material interests of the 
province of Limburg in respect of railway communications, the 
Government in 1913 took up the task of doubling the eastern rail- 
way from Nijmegen to Maestricht. This line north of Venlo is 
on the left or west bank of the Meuse, and south of that place, 
including the town itself, it is on the right or east bank of the 
river. The bridge, which is a combined railway and foot-carriage 
bridge, connects with the village of Blerick. At Blerick—the 
railway bridge being for one pair of rails only—a double-railed 
main line has existed for many years to Helmond, and Eindhoven, 
while the single-railed line branches off towards Nijmegen. With 
the idea of satisfying local opinion the work was pushed forward 
with greater energy on the section south of Venlo than on the 
one north of it. When war broke out the doubling of the line 
had probably been completed between Roermond and Maestricht, 
far advanced between Roermond and Venlo, but not even com- 
menced on the northern section : nothing also had been done on 
the short span connecting Maestricht with Visé in Belgium. 

The importance of all these railways to Germany from the 
military point of view is due in the first place to their connexion 
with the few bridges across the Meuse, and in the second place 
to their providing short direct routes to the North Sea. Between 
Maestricht and Venlo, both towns included, there are in all six 
bridges, and of these the one at Maeseyck is held for the Belgian 
half by the Germans. It is not a very remarkable structure and 
will only bear a limited weight at a time. For serious move- 
ments it counts but little. The two bridges at Maestricht are 
also in a sense commanded by the German outposts on Belgian 
soil round this old city. They are not half a mile distant from 
the railway bridge. In any hostilities, therefore, the Dutch 
have to expect attack at these two places from the west as well 
as from the east. They are between two fires. 

At Roermond there is a fine iron passenger bridge leading 
to Horn, with the old chateau of that historic family, and the 
railway bridge north of the town already mentioned. At Venlo 
a single bridge accommodates all forms of traffic. It is probable 
that the Dutch are ready to destroy all the bridges at these two 
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places without delay, and indeed a year or two before the War 
began they had transferred the garrison at Venlo to the left bank 
at Blerick. The importance that the Germans attach to the 
rapid passage of the Meuse may be inferred from the construction 
since they entered Belgium of the massive double-railed railway 
bridge at Visé. This has given them a shorter and easier line 
of communications with Louvain and Antwerp than they possessed 
during the first 3} years of hostilities. Looking at the problem 
as & whole it must be evident that the seizure of the other bridges, 
even if Venlo marked the limit, would give the Germans a broad 
front in our direction that would be full of menace to this country. 
Nor must we console ourselves with the belief that the bridges 
would be destroyed, and therefore useless to them. It may be 
doubted whether those at Maestricht could be destroyed in time 
or at all, and, as to the others, the Germans, as we know from 
the past, would have the materials close at hand to make them 
serviceable in a very short time. 

In these facts and conditions is to be found the true significance 
of the Dutch-German railways with regard to the next, and pro- 
bably final, phase of the War and our own security. When war 
broke out it was fully expected that the Germans intended to 
cross through Dutch territory as well as through Belgium. They 
refrained because, thanks to the new Eifel railways, they believed 
that they had secured a@ sufficiently broad front between Visé, 
the extreme northern Belgian station on the Meuse, and Wasser- 
billig, the extreme southern Luxemburg station on the Moselle. 
Masters for the time being of Belgium and the Grand Duchy, 
they do not need to widen their front as against France, for it is 
as wide as it can be made. The old temptation therefore to cross 
through Holland no longer possesses any force. If Dutch terri- 
tory is violated, if the Hun hordes break through Limburg, the 
motive has changed. It is our business to fathom it and to be 
prepared. 

There is no room to doubt that any such move at thé present 
time could only be directed against ourselves, and for this reason 
the Dutch-German railways may be termed the first parallel in 
the direction of our shores. The railways that cross the Meuse 
at Venlo and Roermond are the essential routes that perfect the 
German hold on Antwerp, and that complete it by securing the 
routes to Flushing and the Hook. We must remember that the 
Germans have now held possession of Antwerp for nearly four 
years, and that they have derived no great advantage from this 
occupation of one of the dominating points in the West of Europe. 
The command of the Scheldt is essential to the execution of any 
programme for the invasion of our shores, and to that end the 
seizure of Flushing is the first step. That is the grand motive 
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that is impelling the German High Command to break faith with 
Holland, and to undertake one more aggression at the expense of 
a weak and confiding neighbour. If the offensive on the Western 
Front results in providing the Germans with any reason to believe 
that they have hammered us to a standstill and left us with no 
spring to undertake a counter-offensive, then we should be in no 
doubt that the signal will be given to overrun Holland with the 
object of securing at all cost the mouth of the Scheldt. Dutch 
vigilance and readiness in defence may hinder the working out of 
the scheme, but it can only be baffled if we are able and prepared 
to throw fresh armies into a new field of operations. 

Dutch opinion is greatly perturbed at this moment by German 
threats for which there is no excuse in reason, and no explanation 
in the relations between the Hague and Berlin as disclosed in 
official documents. Germany seems bent on forcing a quarrel 
upon her little neighbour at an early date, and the Dutch are 
somewhat dazed at the prospect, and staggered by the possibility 
that the next instance of their neighbour’s iniquity may be ex- 
hibited at their expense. This is the psychological moment for 
us to strengthen their resolution, to supplement their weakness 
and to lend Holland the helping hand in conjunction with the 
United States that might well prove the true turning-point of 
the War. 


Demetrius C. BOULGER. 











‘VIOLENCE AND CUNNING’: 


THE LESSON OF BREST AND BUCHAREST 


‘ By the means of conducting war is to be understood all those measures 
which can be taken by one State against the other in order to atiain the 
object of the war, to compel one’s opponent to submit to one’s will; they 
may be summarised in the two ideas of Violence and Cunning.’-—German 
War Book. 


CLAUSEWITZ, whose writings give us the clue to all German 
policy, urged that no bounds should be placed upon the acts of 
violence which constitute war—no bounds. It is hard for us 
properly to grasp this idea, even in the fourth year of war against 
a nation inspired by such sentiments. Private individuals are so 
accustomed in these days to protection by police from burglars, 
murderers, and others who set no bounds to their violence that 
nations are slow to realise what it may mean when one of them 
decides deliberately to adopt a similar policy. No bounds. No 
consideration for morality, fair-dealing, or for what we should 
call ‘sportsmanship’ or ‘playing the game’; no regard for the 
sacredness of a pledge, no pity for the weak and helpless; mere 
violence, unlimited and skilfully devised cruelty and brutality 
directed against all other nations, and all individuals in those 
nations, not in a position to appeal to superior force for protec- 
tion. Not the violence of the wild beast that kills for food, and, 
excepting with some of the cat-tribe, kills cleanly and quickly ; 
not only material violence, but cruelty deliberately devised to 
destroy all the higher qualities and the very soul of a people, so 
as to break the national will. The Germans, we have been told 
recently by Count Hertling, went to war ‘from the beginning’ 
for the sake of their ‘economic development in every direction,’ 
in other words to plunder other nations ; the Kaiser endorsed this 
announcement by gloating references to the riches which the 
sharp German sword was expected to rob from conquered coun- 
tries, and ‘booty’ is the word: now appearing most frequently in 
Berlin wireless messages. An individual man adopting such a 
policy is termed a robber or a burglar; such a one is unpopular 
in all civilised societies, and police are maintained for his sup- 
pression. There are no police to enforce the law upon predatory 
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nations, and those that acknowledge no moral obligation can 
conduct war with violence that knows no bounds. 

The years 1906-7 are looked back to by the survivors of our 
little old Regular Army with mixed feelings—especially by those 
who were then teaching or studying at the Staff College at 
Camberley. On the Staff there during those years we had Henry 
Rawlinson, Henry Wilson, L. E. Kiggell, Hubert Gough, R. C. 
Haking, J. P. Du Cane, T. Capper (since killed in action), and 
others whose names have been prominently before the public 
in the Great War. Amongst the students were ‘ Johnny’ Gough 
and Hugh Dawnay, whose epitaphs in F. 8. Oliver’s Ordeal by 
Battle exactly reflect the spirit of the Army in those days, and 
many other fine characters who are still with us, serving in 
important commands and Staff appointments. The reason why 
I refer to those years is that I was then converted, chiefly by 
the Camberley Staff and by the students whom I tried to teach, 
to belief in German violence and cunning. We realised that if 
Germany did attack France, she would cast aside all honour, all 
moral obligations, and all international covenants, to throw as 
large an army as possible through Belgium in order to obtain 
a strategic advantage. I can remember how my conversion 
was slowly brought about. In order to add interest to the work, 
we used to set hypothetical problems to the students in their 
second year, and the object was to get them to apply to some 
definite case the principles they had learned. I cannot imagine 
@ more inspiring system of training; it was a tremendous grind 
for all concerned, both for the Directing Staff and for students, 
because we worked out the minutest details of every plan; but 
it was well worth while. We tried to think of all wars, probable 
or possible, in which the British Army might be engaged. We 
knew nothing about the real policy of the country, or about the 
secrets of diplomacy, but we did our best to imagine situations 
which might arise, and this made the work all the more inter- 
esting, because some day we might all find ourselves carrying 
out the plans we studied. We used sometimes to ask how the 
British Army could best be used if Germany attacked France 
across Belgium, and the British Government decided to stand 
by our treaty obligation to uphold Belgian neutrality. 

The most interesting of the problems were worked out every 
year by new batches of students, every batch of about forty being 
divided into ‘ syndicates,’ with about four officers in each, and 
we tried to include an officer with local knowledge in each syndi- 
cate, thus increasing the interest and value of the work. As a 
rule, my own task was to supervise the naval aspect of all the 
problems, and during Sir Henry Rawlinson’s time arrangements 
were made with the Admiralty to appoint to the Staff College 
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three or four naval officers, of whose advice we took every advan- 
tage. (Incidentally, I think that we can attribute to those days 
at Camberley much of the good feeling between the two Services 
which has distinguished this war from many others.) 

I must confess that during my first year (1904) I did not take 
as much interest in continental warfare as I should have done. I 
looked upon it as a purely academic study, not likely to be applied 
in practice by the bulk of the officers of the British Army. I 
had spent as much of my time at the Admiralty and at sea as I 
had with the Army, and what I had read of British wars of the 
past, especially those of the time of the elder Pitt, had left the 
impression on my mind that it would be unsound for us to under- 
take any military operations on a large scale in Europe, especially 
in these days of nations in arms. When I first went to Cam- 
berley, our fleet was still maintained at the Two-Power standard, 
and this policy enabled us to assume an attitude of ‘splendid 
isolation’; the text of my course of lectures was that, besides 
defending our land frontiers in various continents, the British 
Army could best be used, in conjunction with the Fleet, to destroy 
an enemy’s war vessels, and the appliances on shore which they 
would require to conduct their operations. I made a special 
point of the fact that no hostile fleet has in recent times been 
destroyed without the direct or indirect help of an army. I intro- 
duced the expression ‘ amphibious operations,’ now in common 
use, and made a great point of the effectiveness of such operations. 
By about the year 1906 I was gradually converted, chiefly by 
the arguments put forward by the students, who numbered some 
of the most brilliant men in the Army amongst their ranks. The 
chief points made by them in the schemes they worked out were : 
that we were in honour bound to stand by our treaty obligation 
to support Belgian neutrality ; and that if we did not, Germany 
would soon dominate the whole Continent, and would then 
undoubtedly turn upon us. With her extra resources she would 
be in a position to outbuild us, and cut off the sea communications 
upon which we depend for our very existence. 

Realisation of the German menace came gradually, and the 
following milestones on the road to conversion stand out most 
conspicuously : 

(1) I learned that the Great General Staff in Berlin wielded 
tremendous power, not only over the army, but, through the 
Kaiser, over the nation. 

(2) I learned that the officers of the Great General Staff all 
thought alike, and that they were all saturated with the doctrines 
of Clausewitz. 

(3) I found that Clausewitz called international obligations 
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restrictions ‘hardly worth mentioning,’ and he put no bounds 
upon the acts of violence which constitute war. 

By about the year 1907, it was clear, from preparations on 
the railways in the Aix-la-Chapelle and Malmédy districts, and 
from other indications, that a detrainment of troops on a vast scale 
was being prepared for in that area. Such a detrainment could 
only be designed for violation of the neutrality of Belgium in 
order to attack the French army. As matters turned out, 
Germany not only violated Belgian neutrality, which she had 
constantly promised to respect, but, in order to ensure to herself 
the advantage of surprising her victim, she employed cunning ; 
she repeated the promise through her representative at Brussels, 
only four days before she poured her armies across the frontier. 
The subsequent ‘acts of violence knowing no bounds,’ poison gas, 
U-boat outrages, arson, murder, rape, slavery, air raids, bom- 
bardments from land and sea directed against the civilian popu- 
lations, defilement of sanctuaries, nameless cruelties and tortures 
of the unarmed and helpless, as a means of forcing other nations 
to obey the German ‘ will-to-power’ by destroying the national 
soul—all these are now the commonplaces of war experience. 
We have little more to learn about the methods of violence pre- 
scribed by the Great General Staff for the conduct of war, but 
we have much to learn about their cunning in the conduct of 
peace negotiations, and unless we mean to abandon the ideals 
for which we took up arms, unless we mean to desecrate the 
memories of those, some of them our dearest and our best, who 
have given their lives in defence of those ideals, it is incumbent 
upon us all to study most earnestly the lessons of Brest-Litovsk 
and of Bucharest. 

One of my colleagues on the Directing Staff at Camberley 
was the first to make me realise the importance of studying the 
writings of Clausewitz, if I wanted to understand German war 
theories and practice, and he also taught me how to study them. 
Not to read the celebrated work On War straight through, 
as one reads other books—it is dull reading and few people get 
much profit out of tackling it in that way—but to keep it always 
by me as a book of reference ; then, when puzzled by some military 
question, to search its pages for guidance. I have done so during 
the present War, and have never been disappointed. Here is a 
useful quotation which may help us when the time comes to meet 
German delegates at a conference table : 

‘Strategy knows no other activity than the regulating of 
combat with the measures which relate to it. It has no concern, 
like ordinary life, with transactions which consist merely of 
words—that is, in expressions, declarations, etc.’ [Peace dis- 
cussions and treaties, for instance.| ‘But these, which are 
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very inexpensive, are chiefly the means with which the wily one 
takes in those he practises upon.’ [My italics. What a dis- 
closure! The extract is from On War, Book III. ch. xi. I sup- 
pose that any expression of horror at such sentiments would 
be called hypocrisy by the Germans. | 

The policy and the military strategy adopted by Germany 
at the outset was what is known in strategical language as 
‘offensive ’; they invaded their neighbour’s territory. The plan 
was to attack the French army first, smashing their way through 
Belgium in order to strike at it in the most effective way, from 
a flank. Their intention was to crush France; then to swing 
round, and, with the help of the Austrians, to smash the Russian 
army. We all remember the success of the plan in its initial 
stages, but, partly through the staunch defence of their national 
honour by the Belgians, partly through the intervention of the 
little old British Army, but mainly through the handling of the 
French armies under Marshal Joffre, who hurled the Germans 
back from the line of the River Marne, France was saved. The 
invaders recoiled to a defensive line extending from Nieuport on 
the Belgian coast to the Swiss Frontier, and all attempts to make 
fresh advances, towards Calais or towards Paris, were frustrated 
by the Anglo-French forces and the remnants of the little Belgian 
army. 

Then, in the fall of the year 1916, came a sudden change in 
the German tone: they raised a great clamour for peace. The 
wily ones were lavish in ‘ very inexpensive’ declarations to take 
in those they practised upon. As soon as that happened I took 
down my Clausewitz On War, and found this : 


The conqueror in a war is not always in a condition to subdue his 
adversary completely ; often, in fact almost universally, there is a culminat- 
ing point of victory ; 


and 


Beyond that point the scale turns, there is a reaction: the violence of 
such a reaction is commonly much greater than the force of the blow. 


It was clear that in those days the Germans thought that 
their war policy—violence which knows no bounds—had brought 
them to their culminating point of success in the war on land. 
They feared a reaction, so they followed the advice of their great 
war teacher, reverted to the cunning advocated by their War 
Book, and raised a chorus of meekness and of injured innocence to 
induce their opponents to leave them in undisturbed possession 
of all that they had won. Nothing could have been milder than 
their sentiments, or their horror of ruthless warfare, in which, until 
that time, both nation and army had been taught to glory and 
to revel. Take these quotations, for instance, from an interview 
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granted by the Crown Prince to a Press correspondent in October 
1916, after his great attacks on Verdun had resulted in failure 
and colossal slaughter of his troops : 


We are all tired of bloodshed . . . a terrible extinction of human life, 


. blasting the hope and expectancy of youth, and mortgaging our energies 


and our resources far into the future. . . . Every General, every officer, 
every man would far rather see all his labour, skill, education, intellectual 
resource, and physical powers devoted to the tasks of upbuilding and 
lengthening life, subduing the common enemies of men—disease and the 
material obstacles to the progress of mankind—than devoted to the destruc- 
tion of other men. 


From that time, when they used the Crown Prince as their 
mouthpiece, the Great General Staff have employed all their well- 
known methods to promote a ‘peace atmosphere’ in all nations 
that opposed their policy of unlimited violence, and in those that 
remained neutral and indifferent to the great cause. Many of 
the world’s great folk were attracted and deceived by a move of 
which the object was as clear as crystal to the humblest student 
of Clausewitz. The most cunning and insidious procedure of the 
German propagandists was to work upon disloyal elements in 
other nations, and even upon the high motives of international 
idealists, especially of some to be found amongst the Socialists 
and certain religious sects, in order to weaken the patriotism of 
their opponents. They made every use of the knowledge, gained 
before the War by their widespread system of ‘commercial’ 
espionage, of all the seeds of discontent likely to bring about class 
hatred, racial antipathies, and wild destruction by revolutionaries 
and anarchists." At the same time a blind obedience to State 
authority, right or wrong, was rigidly enforced in their own 
country. All who opposed this conception of patriotism, from 
the idealists to the criminals, were met, not with arguments, but 
with machine-gun bullets or despatch to the firing line. 

For many months their foreign ‘ peace’ policy was unavailing. 
The nations opposing them were true to the cause for which 
they originally took up arms. They judged the Germans by their 
deeds rather than by their ‘ very inexpensive’ phrases, and saw 


1 Their own War Book advocates the exploitation of the crimes of third 
parties, including assassination, as justifiable measures if they lead to success 
in warfare: ‘International law is in no way opposed to the exploitation of 
the crimes of third parties (assassination, incendiarism, robbery, and the like) 
to the prejudice of the enemy.’ On which sentence Professor Morgan com- 
ments : ‘ This represents the German War Book in its most disagreeable light, 
and is casuistry of the worst kind. ‘There are certain things on which inter- 
national Jaw is silent because it will not admit the possibility of their existence. 
. .. And so with assassination. It can never be assumed from the Hague or 
other international agreements that what is not expressly forbidden is thereby 
approved.’—The German War Book. (English translation.) John Murray. 
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through the camouflage of peaceful professions. For about a 
year, while all the Allied nations were staunch to their obligations, 
the end of the War was in sight. Fourteen hundred millions of 
the world’s population had determined that force, uncontrolled 
by moral obligation, should not be the sole determining factor 
in human affairs, and they realised that their cause could be won 
only in one way—by defeat of the German armies. That defeat 
was not only certain but rapidly approaching, if the Allies held 
together. Victory would probably have come by Christmas, and 
with it a permanent peace, based on good will, not upon hatred. 

Then the discipline and control of the Russian army collapsed ; 
this put the Russian nation at the mercy of Germany, and 
Rumania, surrounded by enemies, was betrayed. 

Let us now trace the events at the Brest-Litovsk negotiations 
and those immediately leading up to them, and draw the lesson 
for ourselves. We will begin in April 1917, about six months 
after the opening of the ‘peace offensive,’ launched by the 
Germans with the cunning prescribed by their War Book, in the 
hope of retaining the advantages gained by their armies at the 
expense of neighbouring nations—advantages obtained by the 
‘violence’ of their original strategical offensive in 1914, combined 
with the ‘cunning’ of lying to Belgium so as to take her 
by surprise. Let us first take note that most Germans have a 
touching faith in their rulers. They were, and are, completely 
under the domination of their Great General Staff, but perhaps 
they did not quite grasp the war principles in which the officer 
class was steeped. They did not all know that to make peace at 
the most profitable moment was simply a war measure prescribed 
by their text-books. They may have thought that the appeal 
was genuine, and not merely an effective step to prepare for the 
‘next war,’ just as they believed the fantastic ‘encirclement’ 
fable that Germany was in danger of attack in 1914. They were 
humoured by their rulers to the top of their bent. 

The Russian Revolution occurred in March 1917, and the 
German Imperial Chancellor (Bethmann-Hollweg) at once made 
@ profession of conversion to new views of freedom. The first to 
show signs of having their determination to carry on the War 
affected by the poison of German peace propaganda were the 
Russian party with which the name of Lenin was connected. 
By the beginning of April it seemed that German Socialists were 
being allowed to get in touch with Russians, and, assisted by 
the Berlin Wireless Station, were working for an ‘ honourable’ 
(separate) peace with a country bound by honour to Allies. 
Lenin was travelling to and fro across Germany between Switzer- 
land and Russia. Then, by the end of April, the German Social- 
ists were permitted to press for peace ‘without annexations or 
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indemnities,’ which expression became later on so notorious as 
camouflage for the true German war aims. We need not follow 
the history of this expression in further detail until it turned up 
again at Brest-Litovsk. 

The seed of the Brest-Litovsk ‘peace’ negotiations seems to 
have begun to grow at Stockholm. German Socialists went 
there, apparently with the concurrence of their Government, 
and much talk took place with Socialists from various other 
countries. There were signs in Russia of a war aim to substitute 
class warfare in all countries for the warfare of nations, and this 
idea suited the Germans admirably, as long as it was not applied 
in their own country. The proposal to hold a really representa- 
tive Socialist conference at Stockholm fell through for various 
reasons by the end of June. In July Dr. Michaelis succeeded 
Bethmann-Hollweg as Imperial Chancellor, and on the 19th of 
the month the Reichstag passed their celebrated resolution : 

The Reichstag strives for a peace of understanding and the permanent 
reconciliation of the peoples. : 

With such a peace forced acquisitions of territory and political, 
economic, and financial oppressions are inconsistent. 

There was apparently a genuine desire at the time for peace 
amongst the German people, but the new Chancellor indicated 
plainly that the military authorities governed the country, and 
the only peace being worked for by them was a ‘German’ peace. 
The Russians afterwards learned at Brest the meaning of such a 
* peace.’ 

In November 1917 the party identified with M. Lenin, after- 
wards known as the Bolshevists or Bolsheviks, took up the reins of 
government at Petrograd, and on the 21st they proposed an im- 
mediate armistice on all Fronts to bring about a democratic peace 
without annexations or indemnities. In December, a Bolshevist 
delegation, headed by Trotsky, abandoned Russia's treaty 
obligations with Allied Powers, and entered into separate peace 
negotiations with representatives of the Central Powers at Brest- 
Litovsk. Even at the risk of his becoming my ‘ King Charles’s 
head,’ I am tempted to use one more quotation from Clausewitz, 
as a clue to German policy in the events leading up to and during 
the course of these negotiations. He wrote that Russia ‘can only 
be subdued by its own weakness, and by the effects of internal 
dissension. In order to strike these vulnerable points in its 
political existence, the country must be agitated to its very 
centre.” Those words must have been written by Clausewitz 
about a hundred years ago, and all German General Staff officers 
have been brought up on them ever since ! 

On the 1st of December the Germans agreed to stop all hos- 
tilities against the Russians on the Eastern Front. Cunning, 
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for the time, was thought to pay better than violence. Two days 
afterwards negotiations for an armistice were begun at the Head- 
quarters of Prince Leopold of Bavaria, who commanded the 
German armies on that Front. The armistice was extended to 
the Rumanians on the 9th of December. Peace negotiations were 
opened at Brest-Litovsk. The Germans immediately took advan- 
tage of the situation to improve their strategical position. Now 
that ‘very inexpensive’ declarations would serve the purpose 
formerly fulfilled by armies in the East, hordes of troops were 
hurried across to strike blows in the South-West and in the West 
against the menacing armies of Russia’s Allies, who had remained 
staunch to their obligations. Then the Bolshevists began to 
bombard the whole world through the Petrograd Wireless Station 
with high-sounding phrases and peace propaganda, of which the 
burden was contained in the words ‘no forcible annexations.’ 
The Germans carried on their military movements. The 
Ukrainians sent their own delegates to the ‘peace’ conference, 
thus rendering the position of Rumania still more hazardous. 
The delegates assembled, and at Christmas time Count Czernin, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister, was put up to make the dramatic 
announcement that the Quadruple Alliance favoured an immediate 
general peace ‘without forcible acquisitions of territory and 
without war indemnities.’ Troop movements to the advantage 
of the Central Powers went on. Cunning was used to camouflage 
projected violence, while Russia, in accordance with the advice 
of Clausewitz, was being subdued ‘by her own weakness, and by 
the effects of internal dissension.” The Russian delegates scored 
a moral victory by proving the worthlessness of the ‘no annex- 
ations’ formula; when that formula was put to the test, it 
appeared that German troops were to retain their grip over pro- 
vinces wrested from Russia, and the opinion of the population 
upon their future fate was to be expressed at the point of German 
bayonets. The Bolshevists struggled to prolong the discussions 
in the vain hope that the people of Germany would be influenced 
by the barrage of high-sounding phrases put up by the Petrograd 
Wireless Station, and in the still vainer hope that, if so influenced, 
@ population with no voice in the policy of their country, saturated 
with the falsehoods of their rulers, and controlled by the machine 
guns of the military party, would have any chance whatever of 
affecting the situation. 

After a short visit to Petrograd, Trotsky’s deputation returned 
to Brest on the 7th of January. The Germans, in his absence, 
had seized upon the opportunity to confer with the Ukrainians 
separately, and had laid the seeds of the separate Ukraine peace 
which subsequently had such far-reaching results. The pitiful 
farce was soon brought to a conclusion. At the right moment 
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General Hoffmann, representing the military party, and really 
dominating the whole conference, threw off the mask of concili- 
ation and fair dealing, and only allowed force—the military 
situation, vastly improved during the intervening weeks—to count 
in the discussions. The conspicuous successes gained by the 
Italians against the Austrians had been annulled, the plans for. 
the great Kaiser-Battle now raging on the Western Front had 
been drawn up, and troops set free from the East were being 
massed to take part in it. Trotsky managed to drag on the 
negotiations for a time. Early in February a separate peace 
was forced upon the Ukraine, on terms facilitating the plunder of 
that province for the advantage of the population of Germany and 
Austria. On the 11th of February Petrograd wireless announced 
that the Russian negotiators had failed to gain any respite from 
their pitiless opponents ; the German and Austrian Governments 
desired to possess countries and peoples vanquished by force of 
arms; while unable to sign a peace, the Bolshevists could not 
continue the War. They demobilised the remnants of the 
Russian army, and so lay at the mercy of their enemies. The 
German purpose had so far been fulfilled by the cunning of the 
“very inexpensive’ verbal acceptance of the ‘no annexations or 
indemnities’ meaningless jargon. Violence was reverted to. 
The Germans broke the armistice, advanced further into Russian 
territory, murdering and devastating as they went, until, on the 
3rd of March, they forced a ‘ peace’ treaty, exacted at the point 
of the bayonet, upon the Bolshevist delegates at Brest. They 
robbed Russia of her Baltic provinces and of territory extending 
all the way to the Black Sea and along its Eastern shores. These 
territories carry a population of about 60,000,000, and without 
their resources and their seaports the remainder of the Russian 
population will be in imminent danger of starvation. 

After this ‘glorious’ example of the fruitful results of peace 
negotiations conducted upon German lines, the next step was to 
enter at once into ‘ peace’ negotiations with pro-German delegates 
hastily summoned from Finland, a country with which Germany 
was not understood to be at war! The mask was thrown off at 
last. Count Hertling announced gloatingly in the Reichstag that 
‘economic development in every direction’ had been the German 
war aim ‘from the beginning,’ and the Kaiser rejoiced publicly 
in the ‘rich future’ likely to result from the Hohenzollern sharp- 
sword policy. Robbery of weak neighbours was the new ideal 
set before a nation hitherto told that they had gone to war to ~ 
defend their beloved Fatherland. 

Rumania still held out for a time. Her fine army was threa- 
tened on all sides-gby Bulgaria on the south, by Austro-Hungarian 
and German forces in the west and north. The territory of her 
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late Ally, Russia, was no longer available for retreat in an easterly 
direction, and the Russian army within her borders had degener- 
ated into an undisciplined and pillaging mob. She was forced 
by Mackensen, the German General, into negotiating for peace as 
the price for continuing the armistice. Again the German sword 
rattled in its scabbard. She was forced to demobilise her army 
as @ condition for further respite. The full measure of her 
humiliation has not yet been disclosed. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding at Bucharest, and as I write this? I notice that the Berlin 
hate-hose has been turned upon her by the German rulers, which 
looks ominous. Press accounts say that she is to be made to 
give up the Dobrudja; to give up hold over her own products, 
grain and oil deposits, to the greedy capitalists of Germany, thus 
practically sacrificing sovereign rights over her own country; to 
give up the mountain passes towards Hungary, and the control 
over the Iron Gates of the Danube, thus leaving open routes along 
which great armies can be poured to ensure her continued sub- 
jection ; to submit to the control of her railways and waterways 
being in the hands of foreigners. In return for some of this 
humiliation the Central Powers will allow her to unite with 
Bessarabia, if she can succeed in doing so without having to 
fight Russia and Bulgaria. More will be known by the time 
these words are in print. 

Meanwhile the German ‘wily one’ is not inactive. Every 
peace treaty has been the germ from which has developed a 
whole host of supplementary treaties and agreements, all stipu- 
lating for advantages in the ‘economic development in every 
direction’ of German commerce. By seizing control of communi- 
cations and of harbours every step has been taken to secure the 
continuance of these advantages. But markets accessible by 
land are not enough. The situation on the Baltic was secured ; 
greedy eyes were then cast upon the Black Sea. The next step 
was to provide further for German economic expansion by the 
simple method of expanding the boundaries of provinces which 
had come under German control under the terms of ‘ peace ’ forced 
upon Russia. A ‘German-Ukraine’ army pushed beyond the 
Ukraine boundaries into the Crimea, and according to the latest 
news their object appears to be to seize the Russian war vessels, 
and so dominate the important Black Sea routes for commerce. 
With Turkey and the Dardanelles under their dominance, and 
Austria as their vassal, security in the Mediterranean itself may in 
time be menaced by the Germans. 

All this has resulted from the peace conferences at Brest and 


2 May 4, 1918. The ‘peace’ treaty was signed on May 7. The terms of the 
treaty were partly disclosed in 7/’he Times of May 9, but not the supplementary 
‘agreements’ by which it is the German custom to bleed victims to death. 
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Bucharest, which in their turn resulted from the success of the 
Germans in inducing the Bolshevists to listen to their ‘ very inex- 
pensive ’ declarations. Judged on the moral issue, the Bolshev- 
ists may be said to have had the best of the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk, but though the harmlessness of the dove may be highly 
desirable, it should be combined, when dealing with Germans, 
with the wisdom of the serpent, rather than with the helplessness 
of a rabbit in the toils of a boa constrictor eager for ‘economic deve- 
lopment.’ Need I point the moral which stands out for all time? 
—that, as long as the Germans are dominated by the greed of 
the Hohenzollerns, and by the ‘violence and cunning’ policy 
of the Prussian General Staff, there is one course, and only one 
course, to pursue, directly they offer to enter into peace negotia- 
tions, whether their offer is accepted or not. Speed up ship and 
aircraft construction. Speed up the supply of ammunition and 
war material. Press on the work of raising and training new 
drafts for the Army, Fleet, and Air Service. And, above all 
things, refuse to demobilise the forces until after the Germans 
have actually taken this step with their own fleet and army. 
Those are the lessons of Brest and Bucharest. 


GEORGE ASTON. 














‘WAR AIMS, TRUE AND SPURIOUS 


WHEN you are at grips with a murderer who intends to take 
your life, the one thing worth doing is to deal him ‘the knock- 
out blow.’ The Prime Minister has been reproached for using 
that phrase. But why? There is nothing wrong with its 
English, which is clean-cut and telling. It is a figure of speech 
expressing exactly what every civilian and soldier whose heart 
and understanding are in the Entente cause wishes to inflict on 
Germany and Austria in order to save the civilised world. As 
to the term murderer, I imagine that no humane or decent 
Englishman, who has seen the medal Germany has struck to 
commemorate the sinking of the Lusitania, will care to dispute 
that it is the work of a hard-bitten murderer. Nor need he 
seriously question that the State garrotting of Cesare Battisti 
by Austria entitles that Power to rank as Germany’s equal 
in crime, her alter ego. Austria’s criminal methods may 
be a little more picturesque, more mediaeval, than Germany’s. 
Austria may be more refined in cruelty, as an Italian statesman 
and scholar admitted to me in Rome last year, than Germany : 
where the German bashes out life with a bloody iron club, the 
Austrian searches into it with the fine point of a rapier. About 
Austria as executioner, there really is a good deal of the polish of 
George Meredith’s Captain Weisspriess. But otherwise, in crime 
and cruelty, there is nothing in it between Germany and Austria. 
We can all agree about that. 

The knock-out blow, then, is naturally favoured by those 
nations and individuals in the Entente who wish to save their 
bodies and souls alive from the tremendous menace of the enemy. 
This truth has been established for several years past in England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia. To-day America is nobly seised 
of it. Yet all through the War the humane, outright policy of 
the knock-out blow has been incessantly opposed, now by this 
group of politicians, now by that group of publicists, who appear 
intent on weakening the national will to victory. The No-Con- 
scriptionists, both the conscientious and the unconscientious 
objectors, opposed it, with disastrous results, for two years of 
agonising ineptitude. A small residue of them are actually 
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quavering over it to-day with 150 enemy divisions threatening 
to destroy us on the Western Front! They oppose it in the 
name of expediency—Ireland would not like it. They were, I 
recall, opposing it in 1914, 1915, and 1916 on precisely the same 
ground—England, Scotland, and Wales would not like it. Again, 
there were—possibly still are—groups opposed to air reprisals. 
Expediency begged us not to adopt gas, not to adopt air reprisals. 
Ah no, the Neutrals would not like it! Expediency—which has 
become one of Archbishop Trench’s ‘ immoral words ’—is always 
ready to recommend any faint-hearted course, any shrinking 
half-measure, which may divert us from the policy of the knock- 
out blow. 

We can only save our lives and liberties through a complete 
victory in the field by man-power over Germany and her allies; 
and every chicken-hearted compromise, every weakening and 
watering down of war aims, diverts us from that policy of the 
knock-out blow, and is an advantage to the enemy. Yet for a 
year and a half past there have been two exasperating agitations 
at home always confusing the cause of the Entente and weakening 
its will to victory. ‘The first relates to our ‘ war aims’ and their 
exposition, the second to what I term the diplomatic fallacy—that 
is, to the vain hope that we may bring the War to a close by 
detaching Austria, Bulgaria, or Turkey, or all three, from the 
Central Powers group. Sometimes one, sometimes the other, has 
been to the fore. The agitation has raged for a time, revelled in 
all sorts of empty clap-trap phrases and false sentiment; then 
quieted down, and apparently disappeared for good. Yet within 
a few weeks or a month or so, up it comes again, and the dis- 
putants rejoin battle as though they, and not the people in the 
trenches and at army, corps, division, brigade and battalion Head- 
quarters in France were carrying on the heroic part of the War. 
At the moment, it chances, they are disputing neither why we went 
to war nor what we are exactly fighting for. Nor are they at the 
moment out angling for Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey or their 
respective rulers—with some very clever diplomatic lure. The 
river is in too heavy a spate for the latter pastime. It runs too 
high and is too discoloured for such sly fish as Ferdinand or Carl 
to see, let alone to gorge, the bait, spin it never so adroitly before 
them. As for war aims and war catch-phrases, I suppose the 
sense of ridicule forbids anyone to furbish up a new set of these 
whilst the Germans are in full tilt at the Western Front. But 
it is only a respite. There is nothing more certain than that 
presently fussy politicians will be employed once more at home in 
(1) torturing war aims, turning them inside out with the idea of 
furbishing them up in more attractive fashion ; and (2) spinning 
their bright artificial lures (silver ‘ spoons,’ say, with a red tassel 
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at the tail) in front of the real autocrats of Austria and Bulgaria 
and the legendary democrats of Germany. The enemy has only 
to dig himself in anew in the west—which it is certain he means 
to do if his vaster scheme falls through—and promptly our 
professionals and amateurs alike will be back to their tinkering 
over war aims and their diplomatic pursuits. 

‘Let us examine the former agitation : it is perhaps the more 
irritating of the two, and the more dangerous. Few things 
since the War began have been more disconcerting at home 
and bewildering abroad than the way politicians have chopped 
and changed, and shifted their ground uneasily, over the 
definition of our war aims. I do not believe the country 
has budged an inch from its position and understanding in 
August 1914. The vast mass of the people in England, 
Wales and Scotland have the same war motives and aims 
now as they had then. They want no change, they have 
called for none. But, partly to quiet discontented and noisy 
groups, partly—so they have imagined—to assimilate with this 
Ally or tickle that Neutral, politicians have again and again had 
out the war aims and striven to explain them in fresh terms, or 
put them in a more fetching light. They have been like futile 
amateur gardeners—always picking up their plants to see if the 
roots are striking. What good, so far as the Entente cause and 
the safety of the Empire are concerned, has come of it? None, 
absolutely. It has not quieted a solitary disgruntled politician or 
publicist at home, at least not one that matters. Has it impressed 
any Ally—America, Italy, France, Serbia, Belgium? Russia? 
One can trace no sign of such a favourable effect. What has been 
its effect on the soldiers at the fighting Fronts? Well, I can only 
say that for nearly two years past I have gone about those Fronts 
with my ears open, and I have never heard a single question 
asked or criticism offered as to our war aims. The soldier 
needed originally his war aims, his cause to fight and if necessary 
to die for. He got them in August 1914; never since then has 
he needed or asked for a fresh set of war aims, or the redefinition 
of the original set in more alluring and hypocritical language. 
I take two instances of attempts made in this country to pretend 
new war aims. One of these has professed that we are at war 
largely to set up a League of Nations which is to end for ever 
the era of war on the earth. We are to arm it not with the 
whistles and batons of the Special Constabulary, but with the 
up-to-date infernal machinery of war. It is to be a kind of 
Prussianised ‘pacifism.’ Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and 
Turkey are to be invited or forced in; and the whole League 
will fall hereafter on any of its members who show signs of 
bellicosity and will hack its way through the backsliders, The 
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proposal is sheer nonsense. You can no more have a war to 
end war for ever than you can have a peace to end peace 
for ever. It is playing with a tremendous world-old problem ; 
and, so far as the game has been conducted in this country, it is 
playing the fool with it simply. I commend the brave words of 
M. Clemenceau, in whose composition there seems to be a grain 
of radium—the radium of genius. He said, ‘I wage war’; and 
he has added, I think, that he may be dead by the time peace 
comes, and must therefore attend strictly to the great duty 
immediately before him—to break the enemy. 

Last year especially, the nervous, quaking pursuit of new war 
aims, the hasty prostitution of one attractive formula for another, - 
was at times exasperating. It was largely due, of course, to the 
Russian Revolution. Almost at the outbreak of that Revolution, 
it became apparent that henceforth we could look for no further 
real aid from Russia. I was astonished to hear a statesman remark 
the other day ‘ We were all of us completely deceived by the 
Russian Revolution—it is extraordinary how we were so deceived !’ 
I asked ‘In what way deceived?’ He replied that we all believed 
it was a Revolution against the German influence in Russia and 
that Russia would fight all the better when the Revolution was 
accomplished. But I dissent from the view that we were all 
deceived in the Russian Revolution. On the contrary, some 
people—I imagine many people—saw the plain truth: namely, 
that the Russian Revolution was a vast, natural uprising of 
wretchedly poor, hungry, landless, down-trodden people, mis- 
managed by a quite rotten system of absolutism; that it was an 
economic and social upheaval which must take many years to 
accomplish ; that it was the old French Revolution on a far vaster 
scale; and that the Rasputin and other much advertised episodes 
were mere passing trifles—like the Diamond Necklace of the 
French Revolution. I ventured to point out these facts in May- 
June 1917, and to urge that we could not expect more, at any 
rate, than that Russia in Revolution should somehow keep up an 
end against Germany. It is virtually impossible for even a mighty 
nation like Russia to carry on a great war against Powers such as 
the Central group, and a great revolution at the same time. 
The case of France at the close of the eighteenth century is the 
only hopeful analogy in the world’s history ; and in France the 
victorious armies of Hoche and Pichegru, it must be remembered, 
were born of the Revolution. 

However, the politicians insisted on overlooking these pain- 
fully obvious truths. They exalted the Russian Revolution even 
as @ war-winner ; and the great thing was to discover some war- 
aim formulae likely to please the half-starving, destitute, remote 
millions of Russians! It was as fashionable in the summer of 
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1917 to bless the Russian Revolutionists as it has become since 
to damn them. Personally, I have never been able to discover 
the least good in doing either. One might as well bless or damn 
Etna in earthquake as bless or damn a vast social and economic 
movement like the Revolution in Russia. However, there was an 
anxious hunt in those days for formulae to tickle the directors—or 
imaginary directors—of the Russian Revolution, and publicists 
and politicians hit upon the luscious phrase that this war was 
being waged in order henceforth to make the world safe for 
democracy. It had a great vogue. It was repeated ecstatically, 
over and over again, and for a time little more was heard of the 
true grounds on which we took up arms in 1914, and of the objects 
we had—and still have—in view. But what exactly does the 
phrase come to? When Great Britain was asked to join the 
Holy Alliance, Wellington replied that the country would prefer 
something more concrete. The men at the British, French, 
Italian, and American Fronts would prefer something more 
concrete than laying down their lives for a phrase which sounds 
as if it came from the lips of Chadband or Pecksniff. I am sure 
of that from many conversations with them. 

The phrase has never moved me because I cannot get at its 
exact meaning. I do not know even whether I am a ‘democrat’ 
or not, or whether I am in favour of ‘democracy ’ or not—because 
I have not been able to discover what these two Greek words are 
meant precisely to signify among those who during the past 
year have cried them from the housetops.’ I wish certainly to see 
the masses, the working classes, the poor people, given a larger 
share in the land, money, wealth generally, of the country than the 
one they now have. I wish to see them raised to a higher plane 
of life, material, spirifual, intellectual, aesthetic; given a better 
chance to succeed reasonably in the world. The poor largely are 
drudges. Their life, all through those peace years which we 
lament, was often sordid. To walk in their streets, to enter their 
dwellings and see the kind of life they live in crowded places has 
often filled one with gloom, sometimes with indignation. ‘ Half 
the good things that make life worth living ’ are virtually clean out 
of the reach of a great population ; and now that the working classes 


1 I noticed an article lately by Mr. H. G. Wells regretting that, in our 
almost ‘ magical slavery’ to the Greeks intellectually, we are constrained to 
employ their political terms—for instance, ‘ democracy.’ I suggest that some 
study of Greek life and thought, through the medium of Greek literature, 
would lessen our slavery and increase the exiguous stock of our magic—a senti- 
ment with which a great democrat and a great man in the person of President 
Wilson would certainly agree. Mr. Wells, I fancy, misses the right point 
about ‘ democracy.’ There is no more objection intellectually to our employing 
the word than to employing, say, the Greek words ‘phenomenon’ and ‘ holo- 
caust.’ Where mischief and muddle step in is when we employ them withont 
considering what they really mean. But that is no fault of the Greeks. 
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are getting a share, they, being untaught in thrift, are frittering 
it away. In the ‘eighties I went to the lectures of a famous 
Oxford tutor who was far from being a Revolutionist or Bolshevist. 
‘He was a moderate man, level-headed, well-balanced, a fine 
historian. I remember sundry points in those glowing lectures 
by A. H. Johnson on French and English history, but one 
especially made a lasting impression on me. [It told us that 
one of the chief social evils of our past and present was the 
glaring inequality of wealth between man and man. It is 
true. The inequalities—largely due to chance, injustice 
and inefficiency—between man and man in regard to wealth 
and reasonable opportunity in life are a constant ill and 
menace. I believe the Army, on its return from France, will 
work a change, a vital, searching—and a peaceful—change in 
this. 

If the above has the flavour of democracy I am a democrat— 
up to the eyes in the thing. But I have had a suspicion for some 
time past that too many of the people in the public eye and ear 
(who seem to feel they have forgot to say their prayers if they have 
forgot one day to announce themselves ‘out for’ democracy or 
‘the democracies’) are not in this galley at all. When they 
declare that this is a war to make the world secure for democracy, 
do they mean that they wish to go on to ‘the last man and the 
last shilling’ in order to secure the triumph of the mere political 
theory of government conveyed by the term? If so, I for one 
am not with them. It would be insane wickedness to spend 
millions of lives and untold wealth and labour in order to secure 
the triumph of any political theory.* It would be as reasonable 
to start a war half as expensive as this one in order to make the 
world secure henceforth for the political theory of, say, propor- 
tional representation. 

But we did not go to war, and we are not to-day fighting, in 
order to push a political theory of government. We went to war 
in order to keep our absolute pledge to Belgium : to preserve 
ourselves and Europe from the enemy’s damnable principle that 


? I do not know whether the House of Commons represents the particular 
form of democracy which is to be made secure. Last April the House of 
Commons passed a measure calling up for military service all men between 
the ages of forty-one and fifty. This struck one as democratic and heroic. 
But in May it was officially announced that M.P.s themselves would be 
untouched by the new Act, as they form an exempted occupation. Some 
people, reading that announcement, may have recalled Aristotle—‘‘H Snuexpdria 
h =reXevraia tupavvis early.’ The truth is that no theory of government 
in Europe has come well out of the war so far; German and Austrian are 
infernal, Russian has closed in anarchy, and others are in the melting-pot. 
In this connexion I recommend to the notice of readers Matthew Arnold’s 
noble and prophetic poem, ‘ Revolutions.’ Truly, as he says, we have ‘not 
yet found the word God would.’ 
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might constitutes right : to relieve ourselves and Europe from the 
intolerable menace of armed force ever weighing us down : to save 
the small nations, and to enable nations small and great alike 
to live their lives according to their own wills. These grounds of 
war remain to-day exactly as they were in August 1914. 

It is true that during the struggle we have seen national and 
racial claims more clearly than we saw them when Germany 
and Austria rushed us into war three and a half years ago. We 
have come to recognise that Poland must be restored to the Poles, 
from whom it was wrenched by a series of crimes in the eighteenth 
century ; that the Slav races must be freed from the cruel grip 
of Austria. Italy has come in since the start, and we acknowledge 
that Italia Irredenta must be returned to her, not less than 
Alsace and Lorraine to France. On the whole, however, we are 
fighting to-day for what we were fighting at the start. The 
liberty and lives of the people of the Entente nations are in the 
same peril in 1918 as in 1914. Our true war aims are now—as 
they were then—natural, noble, ample. We have a cause which 
Cowper, purest of patriots, might well have described as ‘ awful 
and magnificent ’: a cause good endugh for the soldier, from the 
highest in command to the plain fighting man. It is weak and 
perilous for politicians to be constantly tampering with our war 
aims, and substituting for them catchy phrases which in the end 
neither satisfy nor deceive anybody. 

Let us have done once and for always with this jargon of 
spurious war aims, and stand firm on the solid ground we took 
up in August 1914. We are simply fighting for our honour, our 
liberty, our lives, and homes ; and in this we are at perfect accord 
with France, America, Italy, and every Ally we have. Nothing 
can avail us in such a struggle but the knock-out blow. It is 
that : or going under in the end to Germany. 


GrorGE A. B. Dewar. 
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IRISH GRIEVANCES 


(I) 


UNDER-TAXED [RELAND 


ir has often been said that Irishmen live upon illusions, and it 
cannot be denied that out of one of their illusions they have 
succeeded in making a very good living. For nearly a century 
they have been persuading themselves that they are over-taxed, 
and for nearly a generation they have succeeded in persuading 
the public of Great Britain to believe them. The outcome has 
been an enormous financial profit to themselves. [Illusions that 
lead to such results are worth cultivating, for an illusion has the 
convenient faculty of being able to grow on empty air. Except 
for a brief period in the middle of the nineteenth century Ireland 
never has been over-taxed in comparison with the rest of the United 
Kingdom; and during that period the grievance arose almost ~ 
entirely from the fact that the Irish duty on whisky was brought 
up to the English level while Irishmen continued to drink whisky 
in large quantities. That is the foundation of the Irish financial 
grievance. Yet upon this unsubstantial alcoholic basis Irish poli- 
ticians have built up a piteous case which has wrung tears of 
sympathy from Radical teetotalers—when they wanted the Irish 
vote—and has wrung many millions of money from English and 
Scottish taxpayers for subsidies to Ireland. 

In the days before the Act of Union even Irishmen admitted 
that the financial grievance lay with Great Britain. They 
admitted that Ireland was not paying her fair share of the common 
expenses of the Empire. In a debate in the Irish Parliament in 
1783 Grattan said ‘The navy of England protects our trade and 
we as an equivalent pay 70,0001. a year to maintain the troops 
destined to serve in the plantations. This is not a dear purchase 
for partaking that which has cost England so many millions.” 
The issue was complicated by the attitude of the protectionist 
manufacturers of England who had long insisted that Ireland 
should be excluded from free trade with the English plantations. 


* Report on the Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
1896 (C-8262), p. 127. 
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It was largely for the purpose of getting round this double diffi- 
culty that Pitt pressed for a complete union of the two kingdoms, 
so that Ireland and Great Britain should become one kingdom 
for all purposes, with a common exchequer, a common system 
of taxation, and common liberty of trade. 

When however the negotiators of the Treaty of Union settled 
down to deal with the financial issue they found themselves con- 
fronted with the fact that the national debt of Great Britain 
was much greater in proportion to relative wealth than the national 
debt of Ireland, and they decided that to impose a common rate 
of taxation upon the two countries towards meeting the cost of 
these debts, treated as a common burden, would be unfair to 
Ireland. It was therefore agreed that each country should remain 
liable for its own debt, and that as regards all other expenditure 
they should contribute in certain specified proportions. This 
arrangement was expressly made provisional. It was only to be 
maintained until such time as the two debts reached a position of 
proportional equality, that is to say until the British debt was 
reduced (or the Irish debt expanded) to such a level that the 
proportion of debt to financial capacity was equal in the two 
countries. When that point was reached the two exchequers were 
to be united and, in the words of the Act of Union, the expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom was to be ‘ defrayed indiscriminately 
by equal taxes imposed on the same articles in each country . . . 
subject only to such particular exemptions or abatements in 
Treland, and in that part of Great Britain called Scotland, as 
circumstances may appear from time to time to require.’ 

During the provisional period the Act of Union provided 
that Great Britain should contribute fifteen-seventeenths of the 
common expenditure, and Ireland two-seventeenths. This pro- 
portion was reached by an examination of such figures as were 
available for determining the taxable capacity of the two coun- 
tries. There is no reason to believe that it was intended to be 
unfair to either party. Judged by the peace expenditure of the 
Trish parliament in previous years it represented a very good 
bargain for Ireland. But the peace for which everyone then 
hoped did not follow. Instead there were fifteen more years of 
continental warfare. The common expenditure of the two coun- 
tries rose enormously and the proportion of two-seventeenths 
which Ireland had agreed to pay was more than the Irish tax- 
payer could afford. This fact still forms one of the rhetorical 
grievances of Irishmen. In reality it is no grievance at all. 
For Ireland in fact did not pay the agreed proportion. She 
merely added to her debt. It was because of the growth of that 
debt that the two exchequers were amalgamated in 1817. The 
whole of the Irish debt was then added to the debt of Great 
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Britain, and became a charge upon the United Kingdom. Eng- 
lishmen are sometimes blamed for not understanding Irish 
mentality, but it is a little difficult for ordinary prosaic folk to 
understand how Irishmen can still treat as a grievance the fact 
that their country a hundred years ago made a bargain which 
proved unprofitable and was promptly scrapped. 

During the period 1801 to 1817 the scale of taxation in Ireland 
continued very low in comparison with the scale in England. 
An income tax of 2s, in the pound was imposed in Great Britain ; 
but Ireland remained exempt. Between 1801 and 1816 Great 
Britain raised by special war taxes which did not apply to Ireland 
no less than 264,738 ,0001.? 

Even after the amalgamation of the exchequers in 1817 
Ireland still continued to enjoy a relatively low rate of taxation. 
Between 1817 and 1821 no less a sum than 107,397,000]. was 
raised in Great Britain from taxes which did not extend to Ireland. 
Even as late as 1845 taxes levied only in Great Britain yielded 
in that year 14,454,000/. The taxes still levied in Great Britain 
and not in Ireland, namely the Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty 
and various establishment licences, yield about 4,000,000I. a year. 

As regards the crucial question of the spirit duty the following 
facts are instructive. This duty in 1817 stood at only 5s. 73d. a 
gallon in Ireland and at 10s. 3d. in England.’ In 1823 the Irish 
duty was lowered to 2s. 4¢d. though the English duty had been 
raised to 11s. 83d. As late as 1854 the Irish duty was only 4s. 
while the English duty was 7s. 10d. In 1858 the duties were 
equalised at 8s. and have remained equal since. Ireland has been 
similarly favoured in the matter of the income tax. As above 
stated Pitt’s income tax was never extended to Ireland ; it ceased 
for Great Britain in 1816. In 1842 the tax was revived for 
Great Britain by Sir Robert Peel, but was not extended to Ireland 
till 1853. 

In the years 1894 to 1896 the whole question of the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland was carefully 
examined by a Royal Commission, and it is from the pages 
of their report that the above statements are taken. The 
Commission was appointed for the purpose of an investigation 
contemplated in connexion with the Home Rule Bill of 1898, 
and political considerations obviously affected its judgment, 
or rather the varied judgment of its different members. It 
produced in fact almost as many separate reports as it had 
members. The only report which made any pretence to 
expressing a unanimous verdict was confined to certain state- 
ments which by themselves convey no verdict at all on the points 
at issue. Two of the ablest members of the Commission, Sir 


* Financial Relations Report, p. 118. * Ibid. p. 56. 
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David Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, refused to sign even 
this non-committal report. The other financial experts on the 
Commission, Lord Farrer, Lord Welby and Mr. Bertram Currie, 
in separate reports showed that they differed totally from the 
conclusions drawn by the Irish members of the Commission. 
Nevertheless this amalgam of conflicting reports has since been 
treated by Irish politicians as if it constituted a unanimous verdict 
by English financial experts in favour of the contention that 
Treland is over-taxed. 

That contention can be tested by common sense even better 
than by an appeal to authority. It is admitted that the levelling- 
up of the whisky duty in 1858 and the extension of the income 
tax to Ireland in 1853 did have the effect of increasing very con- 
siderably the amount of revenue contributed by Ireland. to the 
common exchequer. This happened at a time when Ireland was 
very much poorer than she now is, and when the expenditure out 
of the common exchequer on purely Irish purposes was compara- 
tively small. The result was that at this period Ireland did 
contribute more to the imperial expenditure of the kingdom than 
in view of her taxable capacity she ought to have contributed. 
If this unfair pressure had continued Ireland would have had 
reasonable ground for complaint. She would have been entitled 
to ask either that a system of taxation which worked unfairly 
for her should be modified or that she should receive an equi- 
valent in the shape of repayments from the exchequer for her 
local purposes. As a matter of fact both these changes began to 
take place very soon after the decade in question. From 1860 
onwards the amount of expenditure in Ireland out of the imperial 
exchequer began to grow, and a little later it became the settled 
policy of parliament to look for increased revenue to direct rather 
than to indirect taxation. Both changes helped Ireland. From 
1860 down to 1894 when the Royal Commission began its inquiry 
the ‘estimated true revenue’ from Ireland remained almost con- 
stant. In the same period the estimated expenditure in Ireland on 
Irish purposes grew from 2,300,000/. to 5,600,000I., thus reducing 
the balance available for imperial services from 5,396,000l. to 
1,966,000/. (Report, p. 47.) In 1860, as is admitted, Ireland paid 
too much ; in 1894, as will be presently shown, she paid too little. 
The years during which she paid too much were relatively few, 
and as against the excess payments which she made in certain 
years must be set the not inconsiderable sum she received by 
the remission of loans. On balance Ireland down to 1894 had 
profited very greatly by her financial connexion with Great Britain. 

In order to avoid this patent conclusion from the carefully 
estimated figures laid before the Commission, the Irish members 
of that body set up a theory which can best be described as essen- 
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tially Irish. They argued that the question of what Ireland got 
out of the imperial exchequer ought not to be taken into account 
as an offset against what she gave. This proposition is so extra- 
ordinary that it is best to quote the actual words used by the 
Irishmen who put it forward. The O’Conor Don, Mr. John 
Redmond and others, in a separate report signed by themselves, 
say : 

Whilst the kingdoms are united under one parliament and imperial 
expenditure is determined on imperial grounds we cannot but regard the 
maintenance of order, the enforcement of the laws, the collection and pro- 
tection of the revenue, as subjects of imperial concern, no matter in what 


part of the United Kingdom they take place, and the expenditure upon 
them must be regarded as a whole and imperial in its character. (Report, 


p- 23.) 


In another separate report signed by Mr. Sexton, Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Slattery it is stated : 


The whole amount of Irish taxation is contributed to the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, that is, to the whole imperial expenditure; and, 
while the legislative union subsists, expenditure out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, or for purposes said to be Irish, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as imperial expenditure. (Report, p. 65.) 


The obvious answer is that if this proposition holds good for 
expenditure it also holds good for taxation. If all expenditure 
is to be treated as imperial, no matter in what part of the kingdom 
it takes place, all revenue must be treated as common from what- 
ever part of the kingdom it comes. Taxes are paid by indivi- 
duals, not by geographical areas, and provided the system of 
taxation is in the main fair as between individuals there is nothing 
more to be said, except on the hypothesis that Ireland is to be 
treated as a unit. On that hypothesis we must ask not only how 
much the unit gives but ‘also how much it gets. This was one 
of the duties expressly entrusted to the Royal Commission. In 
unmistakeable language the Commissioners were instructed to 
report ‘the charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial Exchequer ’ 
and ‘the amount of Irish taxation remaining available for con- 
tributions to Imperial expenditure.’ The Irish members of the 
Commission in effect refused to consider this part of the duty 
entrusted to them. They contended that all the taxes raised in 
Ireland were a burden upon Ireland, even though the whole of the 
money, and more, came back to Ireland again. With this con- 
venient theory they had little difficulty in making out a case for 
the alleged over-taxation of Ireland. It was agreed by all the 
members of the Commission that, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained, the taxable capacity of Ireland was about one twentieth 
of that of Great Britain. On that basis in the year 1893-94 
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Ireland should have contributed to the common purse about 
4,464,0001. She actually did contribute 7,569,000/. or an excess 
of about 3,000,0001.* 

That is the Irish case as summed up in the report of The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. John Redmond and others. The fact that this 
calculation ignores the receipts side of the account has been care- 
fully suppressed, and all over the world wherever Irishmen con- 
gregate they have convinced themselves, and sometimes convinced 
their neighbours, that Great Britain has for many long years been 
robbing Ireland at the rate of over three millions a year. 

The true account stands as follows. In the year 1893-94 
out of the total revenue contributed by Ireland no less than 
5,603,000/. went back to Ireland, leaving her net contribution to 
Imperial expenditure at 1,966,0001. In the same year the net 
contribution of Great Britain to Imperial expenditure was 
58,669,000/.° Therefore, on the basis of one twentieth, Ireland 
ought to have contributed roughly one million more than she did 
contribute. On any principle of fair accountancy as between 
country and country Ireland was under-taxed. 

It may however be argued that though Ireland received baek 
so large a proportion of the money that she contributed in taxation 
yet she was at a disadvantage because methods of taxation devised 
mainly by the superior partner were unsuitable to her needs. 
There is a plausible basis for this argument. At the time the 
Trish spirit duty was brought up to the English level, whisky was 
the most popular drink in Ireland, and the Irish people were 
very poor. On the other hand, beer, which remained taxed at a 
comparatively low rate, was the popular drink in England. This 
may fairly be regarded as a grievance to Irish whisky-drinkers. 
But it was clearly no grievance to Irish beer-drinkers or to Irish 
teetotalers. Moreover the grievance was not confined to whisky- 
drinkers in Ireland. So far as it was unjust to them it was also 
unjust to whisky-drinkers in England and Scotland. It is true 
that relatively there were more whisky-drinkers in Ireland than 
in England, and in that sense the grievance of the Irish whisky- 
drinker might be represented as a grievance of the whole Irish 
people. But here comes in the awkward fact that from this point 
of view Scotland suffered a still greater grievance. And that 
grievance has since become even more marked, for the taste in 
Treland has gradually been changing from whisky to beer. A 
similar but less important point arises with regard to some other 
commodities of popular consumption. The Irish were and are 
large consumers of tea and tobacco, and in 1893-94 the tea tax 
yielded actually more per head of the population in Ireland than 
in either England or Scotland; the tobacco tax yielded almost 
* Report, p. 21. 5 Report, p. 123. 
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as much. The following table set out by Sir David Barbour in 
his separate report is worth reproducing? : 
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| Taxation in Shillings per Head of Population 
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Year 1893-94 Z =a "x 
England Scotland Ireland 
| Spirits . ge: | 8.92 17.52 10.77 
Pia Ooo, bas ae 1.75 2.64 
| Wine . : i ; .69 47 42 
Tea ; ; j : 1.79 1.68 2.12 
Tobacco ‘ Z ; 5.31 5.14 5.10 
Total . .| 2248 26.56 | 21.05 | 
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If this table had represented the whole taxation of the three 
kingdoms Ireland would certainly have had a financial grievance, 
and Scotland a much greater one. But even in 1893-94 the yield 
from these taxes accounted for considerably less than half of the 
total revenue. Since that date the proportion of revenue raised 
by taxes upon articles of popular consumption has steadily declined 
owing to the increase of the income tax and of the death duties. 
To sum up, there was a financial grievance for Irish whisky- 
drinkers in the latter half of the nineteenth century; but there 
was a still greater grievance for Scotch whisky-drinkers. There 
was also a grievance for Irishmen of the poorer classes who were 
large consumers of tea and tobacco, but that grievance was shared 
with Englishmen and Scotchmen belonging to similar social cate- 
gories. All these grievances have long since disappeared owing 
to the extension of direct taxation. 

We come next to the question whether the expenditure out of 
the Imperial Exchequer for Irish local purposes is of a character 
suited to Irish needs. Some of the members of the Commission 
in their numerous separate reports speak as if Ireland had been 
compelled to incur a higher scale of local expenditure than she 
wanted because of the higher standard of expenditure adopted 
by her wealthier partner. This view is not supported by facts. 
On the contrary it is from the Irish members themselves that 
the pressure for increased subsidies from the Imperial Exchequer 
to Irish local purposes has always come. That pressure has 
resulted in making the scale of civil expenditure in Ireland not 
equal to, but very much greater than, the scale for corresponding 
services in Great Britain. In their separate report Lord Farrer, 
Lord Welby and Mr. Bertram Currie point out that’ ‘If the cost 
per head of administering Ireland were reduced to the cost per 
head in Great Britain the saving would be nearly 2,000,0001. a 


* Report, p. 123. * Report, pp. 48, 49. 
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year.’ They give particulars of expenditure in various services 
and show that ‘this expenditure in Ireland is double the expen- 
diture which would be incurred if these services were organised 
on the scale which suffices for wealthy England.’ This was in 
1893-94. Never once, either before or since that date, have Irish 
members of parliament protested against this waste of public 
money. On the contrary they have invariably opposed any 
attempt at economy. 

The present writer was a member of the Committee appointed 
in 1915 to consider the possibility of retrenchment in the civil 
expenditure of the Government with a view to more effectively 
meeting the cost of the War. When the Committee came to deal 
with the question of expenditure in Ireland the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had previously presided, transferred ‘the 
chairmanship to Mr. Birrell, then Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The Committee, after they had begun to take evidence showing 
gross cases of wasteful expenditure in Ireland, received a formal 
intimation that the Irish Party in the House of Commons were 
determined to resist any proposals.for the reduction of Irish expen- 
diture. They were also informed by their Chairman that the 
Government was not prepared to join issue with the Irish 
members merely to save the taxpayer’s money. The Committee 
therefore concluded that it was useless to proceed further. It is 
important to add that the Government in 1915 did not even 
attempt to curtail expenditure which -was entirely under execu- 
tive control. For example, the Irish Bench was and is notoriously 
overstaffed, but Mr. Birrell filled up with political nominees 
judicial vacancies as fast as they occurred. This flagrant misuse 
of public money has been continued by his successors. 

Much more important however, from the point of view of the 
amount of money involved, is the policy pursued by successive 
Governments of utilising the credit and the revenues of Great 
Britain to improve the economic condition of Ireland. Ireland, 
for reasons which stretch back to a remote past, has always been 
an economically backward portion of the British Isles. She never 
enjoyed the advantages which accrued to the greater island from 
Roman settlement and Roman civilisation. She equally missed 
for many centuries the advantages which the English conquest 
and settlement brought to Britain. Thus, while the greater island 
was building up an orderly and progressive civilisation, the 
smaller island was continuing to devote its principal energies to 
tribal warfare. Later on, the misfortunes of Ireland were aggra- 
vated by the religious conflict which still constitutes an apparently 
insuperable barrier to real Irish unity. 

In addition, grave economic injury was inflicted upon Ireland 
—or to be more accurate upon the English and Scotch settlers in 
4D2 
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Ireland—by the protectionist policy followed by England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These English and Scot- 
tish colonists, carrying with them to their new homes their native 
energy, began to build up first one industry and then another, 
only to find themselves baulked by the commercial jealousy of 
their mother-country. This grave injury to Ireland would have 
been avoided if the kingdom had been united at an earlier date, 
as Cromwell proposed and as the Irish parliament itself petitioned. 

From the day that the Union took place Ireland began to 
enjoy the commercial and financial advantages of partnership 
with her wealthier neighbour, while for some fifty years as above 
shown considerable allowance was made in the matter of taxation 
for,her relative poverty. It is worth while to add that England 
in the middle of the nineteenth century permitted the needs of 
Ireland to determine a crucial question of fiscal policy. It was 
the failure of the Irish potato crop, and the consequent need of 
Treland for the free importation of foreign corn, that finally over- 
came the opposition of the English landlord party to the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. In Lord Morley’s pithy phrase, it was the 
rain in Ireland in the autumn of 1845 ‘ that rained away the Corn 
Laws.’ It was not till more than a generation later that Irish- 
men discovered that the policy of free trade, which their most 
trusted leaders such as Dan O’Connell had been urgent in 

demanding, was another grievance to Ireland. 

That the poverty which Ireland had inherited from her past 
history did not disappear for many years after the Act of Union 
was no fault of England. There was poverty as intense in many 
parts of Great Britain, and experience of the working of the old 
Poor Law did not encourage schemes for trying to alleviate 
poverty by State subsidies. In the last quarter however of the 
nineteenth century the parliament of the United Kingdom 
embarked upon a definite policy of providing economic assistance 
for Ireland. This policy took the shape in successive years of 
grants for the construction of Irish harbours and of Irish light 
railways, for the development and redistribution of peasant 
holdings in the congested districts, for the provision of labourers’ 
cottages at low rents, and above all for the endowment of Irish 
tenants with the freehold of the farms they cultivated. Some of 
the money thus lavishly poured out may have been wasted through 
careless, or even dishonest, administration, but in the main it 
has been immensely beneficial to Ireland. 

The striking feature about it is that although the money in 
substance has come out of the pockets of English and Scottish 
taxpayers it has been largely spent in giving to Irishmen gratuitous 
favours such as Englishmen and Scotchmen have hitherto never 
received at the hands of the State. For example, nearly 50,000 
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labourers’ cottages have been built in Ireland with the aid of 
loans at a low rate of interest from the Imperial Exchequer. The 
average cost per cottage is about 170/. and attached to each 
cottage is half an acre—sometimes even a whole acre—of land. 
The rents average 1s. a week with a few pence additional for 
loca] rates. The loss is met, partly by the other ratepayers of 
the district, partly by free grants from the Imperial Exchequer. 

The finance of the Irish Land Acts involves much larger sums. 
The problem of land purchase in Ireland during the past quarter 
of a century has been dominated by the Irish Land Act of 1881, 
which fixed judicial rents for agricultural holdings. That Act 
created dual ownership, but almost as soon as this legislative 
achievement was complete politicians on both sides of the Irish 
Channel set to work to convince one another that it was a mis- 
take and that the real object to aim at was the creation of -free- 
holds by the sale of the landlord’s interest to the tenant. The 
trouble was that the landlord did not want to sell, and the tenant 
refused to buy unless he could see his way to an immediate 
monetary saving. 

In view of this difficulty a scheme was evolved for simul- 
taneously bribing the landlord to sell and the tenant to buy. This 
was accomplished first by providing vast sums of capital at a low 
rate of interest, secondly by giving a free bonus—originally esti- 
mated at 12,000,000/. but since put at a higher figure—to be 
distributed among the landlords to induce them to sell, and 
thirdly by reducing at the expense of the State the annuity 
charged to the farmer on the purchase price. For the Irish 
farmer was emphatic that he would have nothing to do with the 
business unless the annuity charged to him was less than the 
judicial rent which he was actually paying. Indeed the proposi- 
tion of purchase was never even put to him in the form that he 
must give so many years’ purchase of his rent; he was told that 
he would get so much per cent. reduction. In addition he got 
the freehold. That is to say he received a free gift—a double 
free gift—at the expense of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom, 
mostly Englishmen and Scotchmen. This gift was made not 
only to the really poor tenants in Ireland, but to men in a com- 
fortable position and already in possession of a valuable property 
in the shape of their tenant right, which they could at any moment 
sell for a high price, sometimes for even more than fifty years’ 
purchase. 

The first estimate made of the capital outlay involved was 
100,000,000/. Subsequent estimates put the total at 160,000,0000. 
The Act of 1903, in order to limit the liability of the Imperial 
Exchequer, provided that financial deficiencies beyond those con- 
templated by the Act should be met out of the local rates. A 
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iew years later, when it was found that the State could no longer 
borrow at such a low rate of interest as had been calculated, this 
obligation upon Irish ratepayers to contribute to an Irish service 
was repealed and the whole of the loss was thrown upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

In this connexion it is important to add that the growing cost 
of Irish education is also entirely borne by the Imperial Exche- 
quer. In England and Scotland a very large part of the cost of 
public education is borne by local rates; in Ireland there is no 
education rate. Similarly the cost of the police, which is mainly 
a charge on local rates in England and Wales and Scotland, is 
in Ireland—with the partial exception of the Dublin police—a 
charge upon Imperial revenues. These two items together 
constitute a very important additional factor—often ignored—in 
the balance of accounts between Ireland and Great Britain. 

The only item of Irish expenditure which by any stretch of 
language can be said to have been forced upon Ireland by the 
senior partner is the cost of old age pensions. The late Mr. John 
Redmond, when the Old Age Pensions Bill was passing through 
parliament, protested that it was not a measure that an Irish 
parliament would have framed. But he did not definitely oppose 
the Bill, and it is to be doubted whether any single Irish politician 
could now be found to suggest that old age pensions in Ireland 
should be abolished. Relatively their cost to the common exche- 
quer js much higher than the cost of pensions in either England 
or Scotland, partly because there is a greater proportion of old 
people, partly because there is more laxity in administration. In 
Ireland, even more than in England, the local administrative 
conscience considers it no crime to defraud the national exche- 
quer. The cost of old age pensions in 1916-17 was 8,801,000/. 
for England and Wales, 1,219,0001. for Scotland and 2,453,0001. 
for Ireland.* Yet the population of Ireland is about half a million 
less than that of Scotland, and barely one ninth of that of England 
and Wales. 

Two further points remain to be noted: first the manner in 
which Irishmen have in recent years not merely admitted but 
boasted the prosperity of their country, and secondly the effect 
of the lavish expenditure in Ireland upon the financial provisions 
of successive schemes of Home Rule. On the first point it is 
sufficient to quote the pronouncement made by the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party on the 10th of May 1916 (see Times, May 11, 
1916) : 


Two-thirds of the entire land of the country has passed into the 
hands of the people. . . . Tens of thousands of cottages have been 








* House of Commons Paper 134 of 1917, p. 15. 
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built all over Ireland in which at a moderate rent and with a 
portion of land the Irish labourers have been transformed from 
the worst-housed, worst-clothed, and worst-fed class in Europe 
into the best-housed, the most comfortable, and the most indepen- 
dent body of labourers in the world. ... There has grown up in 
some of the most poverty-stricken districts in the North-West, 
West, and South of Ireland a new Ireland of happy and prosperous 
homes. ... In so faras the loeal government of Ireland is con- 
cerned, it has been wrenched from the landlords, and is now in 
entire possession of the people, with chairman and members freely 
chosen by the people themselvés. . .. The tenants in the towns 
have achieved a charter far in excess of anything ever extended 
to any city or town of England... . Old-age pensions have brought 
comfort and hope to tens of thousands of old men aiid women. 
This progress has been achieved under the Union; it has been 

achieved, according to the Irish Parliamentary Party, in a 
period of about thirty-five years. During that same period three 

- schemes of Home Rule for Ireland have been put forward, one in 

1886, the second in 1893 and the third in 1912. In view of the 
notorious and admitted growth of Irish prosperity in this period, 
and in view of the rapid growth in the cost of imperial defence, 
the ordinary man would anticipate that the last of these schemes 
would provide for a more liberal contribution by Ireland to 
imperial expenditure than the first. The reverse happened. By 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 Ireland was called upon to contribute 
to imperial expenditure about 3,600,0001. ; under the bill of 1893 
the proposed contribution was only 2,400,0001.° The third 
Home Rule Bill, which became an Act in 1914, provided that 
Treland should contribute less than nothing. She was to pay 
nothing for the Army or the Navy, nothing for interest on debt, 
nothing for the diplomatic and consular services, or for any other 
Imperial services from which she was to be still entitled to benefit. 
In addition to relieving Ireland of all cost for these services, 
the Act provided that the Imperial Exchequer should still be 
responsible for the cost of Irish police and Irish old age pensions, 
with the interesting proviso that if the Irish administration liked 
to cut down the cost of these services it could still draw the same 
amount of money out of the Imperial Exchequer and spend it on 
other Irish purposes. Finally, provision was made in the Act 
of 1914 for a free grant of 500,0001. a year to start the Irish 
Government upon its career. The net result of this financial 
scheme, on the basis of the figures of 1912-13, would have been 
that Great Britain, in addition to bearing the whole cost of 
Imperial services, would have had to pay over a sum of 1,993,0001. 
a year as a free grant to Ireland for her purely domestic 
expenditure.” 
® Report of Committee on Irish Finance (Cd. 6153), 1912, pp. 9 and 10. 
1° Memorandum on Financial Provisions of Government of Ireland Bill 
(Cd. 6844), 1913, p. 3. 
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To innocent outsiders it will appear inexplicable that such a 
financial arrangement should have been accepted by Irishmen ~ 
claiming the pride of nationhood, and should have been sanctioned 
by English and Scottish members of parliament whose duty it 
was on such an occasion to protect the financial interests of Great 
Britain. ‘The explanation is that for several years preceding 1912 
the lavish expenditure out of Imperial funds on Irish purposes 
had wiped out the small contribution made by Ireland to Imperial 
expenditure in 1893 and left a balance on the other side. If this 
balance in favour of Ireland had been reduced the first obligation 
upon the new Irish Government would have been either to cut 
down Irish public expenditure or to impose additional taxation, 
and everybody knew that with such a prospect ahead Home Rule 
was impossible. Irish patriots may clamour for national self- 
government but they are quite determined not to pay for it. Just 
as Irish farmers refuse to accept the freehold of their farms unless 
they make in addition an immediate cash profit, so Irish patriots 
will only accept Home Rule on the basis of an increased subsidy 
from Great Britain. The men whose battle cry is Ireland a Nation 
think it no shame that the whole cost of her national defence 
should be borne by an Alien Power, and that she should in addi- 
tion receive a charitable dole of two millions a year from England 
the Enemy. 


Haroup Cox. 











LRISH GRIEVANCES 
(11) 


THE IRISH DEMAND FOR FISCAL AUTONOMY 


It may seem a somewhat academic exercise to discuss the Irish 
demand for fiscal autonomy at a moment when all other aspects 
of the perennial Irish Question are swallowed up in the contro- 
versy over conscription. And yet the subject is not inappropriate. 
For one thing, if the Government, in accordance with its pledges, 
accompanies the enforcement of conscription in Ireland by the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill, it obviously must make up 
its mind whether it admits or definitely rejects the idea that an 
Trish Government should now, or at any time, have a voice in 
the control of customs and excise. For another, the fiscal and 
conscription issues are really fundamentally connected. The claim 
to the tariff-making power, and the claim to the power of imposing 
or refusing conscription, are two different aspects of the same 
claim—namely, that Ireland is in no sense a part of the United 
‘Kingdom, but either a wholly separate nation, or at most a separate 
national Dominion in the British Commonwealth like Canada or 
South Africa. At the Irish Convention it was over the tariff 
question that this claim was most persistently asserted, the issue 
of conscription being treated as outside the domain of practical 
politics—apparently even by the Unionist members of the sub- 
committee which discussed it. As far as the published report 
goes, the Convention does not appear to have» discussed fiscal 
autonomy seriously on its economic merits. The Nationalists 
demanded it partly on the grounds of revenue (which is, however, 
a matter affecting only the yield and not the imposition of customs 
and excise), but mainly as a recognition of Ireland’s claim to 
national status. 

No attempt is made in the following pages to dispute this 
claim in the abstract. As a matter of fact British statesmanship 
has never laid down any abstract’ standard of what constitutes 
a claim to national or Dominion status in the British Common- 
wealth. There is no theoretical reason why the status accorded 
to one million British subjects in New Zealand should not be 
accorded to over four million Scotsmen or Irishmen, or for that 
1157 
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matter to one million Ulstermen. The reasons against such a 
concession are purely concrete and practical. They are in the 
main based on those hard facts of elementary geography which, 
as Thomas Carlyle said, make the United Kingdom ‘one on the 
ground plan of the Universe.’ Those facts have created that 
whole complex of racial, religious and historical sentiments which 
constitute the Ulster problem, a problem none the less real or less 
difficult because it suits some people to ignore it. They are 
responsible for those imperative considerations of security which 
at this moment, as at the time of the Union, transcend all others. 
They underlie all those economic considerations, some aspects of 
which are dealt with in the present article. Geography, history, 
defence and commerce—these factors make the United Kingdom 
a single unit for the major functions of national life, and inevitably 
limit the possibility of Home Rule in any part of the United 
Kingdom to what is known as Home Rule, or Devolution, on 
Federal lines. 

In the following pages I have attempted to deal with the 
claim to fiscal autonomy, not from the point of view of the 
United Kingdom as a whole, but from that of Irish interests pure 
and simple. I have assumed, for the sake of argument, that a 
British Government could granf Ireland fiscal autonomy, in other 
words Dominion status, in order to examine, as dispassionately 
as possible, what the consequences of such autonomy would be for 
Treland under the economic conditions which will follow the 
World-War. The results of such an examination may, I trust, 
have some influence with those Irish Nationalists, at any rate, 
whose aim is not the mere assertion, at all costs, of an abstract 
claim, but the happiness and well-being of Ireland. 

The first point that strikes the reader of the current literature 
of the subject is that Irish fiscal autonomy and the protection of 
Irish industries is habitually discussed by Irishmen as if it were 
a purely Irish problem which could be treated in isolation, and 
on the assumption that the fiscal policy of Great Britain will 
continue to be the same as it was for the sixty years which preceded 
the outbreak of the present War. Even granting this assumption, 
it is probable that the benefit to Ireland of a separate tariff has 
been habitually over-estimated. The advantages of a protectionist 
tariff are obviously greatest where the home market is already a 
large and wealthy one. Under these conditions even a moderate 
tariff will encourage capital to set up production on a large scale, 
and the very scale of production may bring down prices to such 
an extent that the consumer as well as the producer will ulti- 
mately benefit. On the other hand, if the market is small and 
poor and the natural resources limited or undeveloped, even a 
high tariff may afford little encouragement, or may only result in 
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costly and not over-efficient production. Again, a country which 
exports manufactures can to some extent stimulate the export 
of those manufactures, and the import of the raw materials 
required for their production, by judicious arrangement of the 
tariff. A country which depends largely on the export of primary 
products, i.e. foodstuffs and raw materials, is, while in that stage 
of economic development, most benefited by keeping down the 
cost of production and improving its system of transportation. 

By the light of these considerations Ireland may be regarded 

as a country in which the scope for a protective policy is very 
limited. It is no doubt possible that a certain narrow range of 
industries might be beneficially fostered, and that gradually, if by 
these and other means Ireland increased in prosperity and 
population, the scope for further development might be enlarged. 
But the whole range of possibilities is in any case not a very wide 
one. The fiscal policy of Denmark or Holland, countries which, 
in respect of population, resources, and character of their export 
trade, bear many resemblances to Ireland, shows that even com- 
plete political independence has not encouraged an active tariff 
policy. The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that even if 
the assumption above referred to were true, and Ireland could 
pursue such a tariff policy as suited her own interests, with a free 
English market always available alongside, she would have to look 
mainly for the attainment of her prosperity to other methods of 
development than to the mere enjoyment of fiscal autonomy. 

But the assumption that Irish fiscal autonomy can be con- 
sidered by itself disregards the actual facts of the present situation. 
It is essential that Irishmen should realise that in the last 
three years Great Britain has irrevocably abandoned free trade. 
The mere outward circumstance that she has not imposed protec- 
tive duties conceals the substantial fact that she has really gone 
far beyond anything known as protectionism in the nineteenth 
century to a policy reminiscent of the most drastic regulation of 
trade of still earlier periods. That new policy, so far from being 
dropped suddenly on the conclusion of peace, will, on the contrary, 
reach its fullest and as yet hardly suspected development in the 
period immediately following the War, when the whole world will 
be scrambling for the control of materials, ships, rolling-stock, 
and machinery. The extreme rigour of the controls and emergency 
measures necessitated by this situation will, after two or three 
years, be gradually mitigated. But it will be impossible to drop 
them suddenly, and the probability is that they will be replaced 
by a system of import and export tariffs, which, for a considerable 
period at any rate, will be very much higher than anything which 
British protectionists advocated before the War. When, for 
instance, the world-price of wheat begins to fall seriously towards 
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something approaching pre-War figures, the British Government 
will be faced with the dilemma of either having to continue the 
present guarantees and having to pay very large subsidies which 
will involve adding to the burdens of an already staggering 
taxation, or wrecking the whole agricultural fabric built up during 
the War period. The natural way out of the difficulty will be 
the imposition of a protective duty on wheat. But, for the purpose 
in view, anything like Mr. Chamberlain’s 2s. a quarter on foreign 
wheat, with nothing or 1s. on Imperial wheat, would simply 
appear ridiculous. A 10s. duty, with a preferential remission 
to 5s., is likely to be the lowest which any practical man could 
then advocate. 

That, then, is the general situation which has to be kept in 
view. And in doing so it is necessary to remember that the 
question of Irish fiscal autonomy has its political as well as its 
economic side. If Ireland had a tariff of her own, so also would 
Great Britain. Ifthe new Irish Government had fiscal autonomy, 
that would also be the case for the remainder of the United 
Kingdom. Even if matters were not pushed to their logical con- 
clusion and Irish representation entirely excluded from the British 
Parliament, that Parliament would never tolerate a diminished 
body of Irish representatives interfering in British tariff affairs. 
The tariff policy of the British Parliament would thén be deter- 
mined by the inevitable law governing all parliamentary 
assemblies : it would look strictly after its own interests and would 
regard itself as no longer responsible in any sense for Irish 
economic interests. It would put up its tariff to protect British 
farmers against Irish competition, and encourage a dumping policy 
on the part of its manufacturers which would play havoc with 
nascent Irish industries. Where protection is given not so much 
by tariffs as by bounties, special railway rates, the improvement 
of harbours, the building of canals, and all those methods of 
improved transportation which are intrinsically at least as effective 
as any tariff, the larger purse of Great Britain would naturally 
be used to its fullest capacity in order to develop British produc- 
tion and British competitive capacity without regard for the 
damage incidentally inflicted upon Ireland. 

It may be said that Ireland would at any rate have the benefit 
of Imperial Preference. That would no doubt be the case, 
assuming always that Ireland also gave preference in return and 
to that extent diminished the effectiveness of her protectionism. 
But even so she would only be on a level with the virgin fields 
of the Oversea Dominions, and not with the farmer or manu- 
facturer in Great Britain. And in any case she would not get 
the full benefits of those other indirect and intrinsically no less 
important forms of protection. 
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In other words, the economic relations between Ireland and 
England would in that case practically be the same as those which 
existed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with such 
disastrous results for Ireland. The extent of the injury inflicted 
upon Ireland by England during that period can be realised by 
the study of such a work as that of Miss Murray on Irish and 
English Economic Relations. But what is essential to remember 
is that that injury was, except in one or two earlier instances, not 
inflicted as a result of a deliberate desire to harm Ireland, but 
simply as the inevitable consequence of the working of separate 
parliamentary institutions. Whenever the development of any 
form of Irish production began to compete with British producers, 
the inevitable petitions from those producers would pour into 
Parliament, laying stress on the unemployment created, on the 
unfairness of competition with cheap Irish labour, or on the fact 
that the British industry affected bore taxation for the general 
upkeep of the Empire from which its Irish competitor was free. 
Parliament, responsible for the welfare of British producers and 
concerned in the maintenance of its own revenues, naturally 
granted the petitions and checked Irish competition. When it 
could, it sometimes tried to find other means of mitigating the 
injury consequently inflicted upon Ireland. The Irish linen 
industry was, for instance, at one stage deliberately fostered by 
the British Government to compensate Ireland for the interference 
with her woollen industry. That did not prevent British 
Governments of a later generation taking measures to protect 
the English and Scotch linen industries against Irish competition. 

It is essential to remember that all this was the outcome of 
natural political laws, and not of mere malice, in order to realise 
that the same political situation is bound to produce the same 
effects. | Democracies in these matters are, if anything, more 
exclusively selfish than autocracies and oligarchies. And in any 
such competition the future handicap against Ireland would be 
far greater than it was a hundred and fifty years ago, owing to 
the enormously greater disparity in population, capital and 
economic organisation between the two countries. 

Tt may be said that Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries suffered not only from the economic effects of a British 
tariff, but also from direct British interference in her own arrange- 
ments, and that the situation was appreciably better in many 
respects between 1783 and 1800 when England had abandoned the 
claim to such direct interference. But the fact has to be faced 
that during the period of the War and for the period of reconstruc- 
tion, which may last a considerable number of years, the British 
Executive will be in a position to interfere with Ireland’s internal 
development even more drastically than it did one hundred and 
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fifty years ago. That Executive, as represented by the Board of 
Trade, will through its various controls exercise a tremendous 
power over the restoration and development of industry. The 
elaborate machinery of State control which has grown up during 
the War is bound to be even more fully developed as the end of 
the War comes in sight. The great problem on the restoration 
of peace will be, not what it was in pre-war days, where to find 
markets, but where to find materials and the instruments of pro- 
duction. There will be a gigantic world-shortage of all the most 
essential of these : wool, cotton, iron-ore, artificial manures, cattle 
fodder, textile machinery, rolling-stock, etc. Germany is already 
creating highly centralised national organisations in order to 
secure the maximum amount of these the moment the War stops. 
To prevent this, to secure that the reasonable needs of the Allies, 
and especially of devastated regions like Belgium and Northern 
France, shall be met, or again in order to have a bargaining power 
in the economic sphere which may compel Germany to relinquish 
conquests from which she may not have been driven by force of 
arms—for these and a number of other reasons there is bound 
to be the very strictest national control over supplies of every kind, 
Regulations of every sort will be in force preventing either the 
import or export of certain classes of goods except under licences 
by which the destination of those goods or the priority of their 
delivery will be controlled. To make possible these regulations 
an Exports and Imports Temporary Regulation Bill has already 
been introduced by the Government into the House of Commons, 
the probable precursor of a great many similar measures. Over- 
sea supplies of all the principal materials will be bought up, or 
options secured on them, by arrangements between the Allies with 
a view to their distribution in accordance with an agreed pro- 
gramme. Only the other day the Press reported the conclusion 
of an arrangement under which the British Government buys up 
for a term of years the whole zinc output of Australia. The expor- 
tation of ships, rolling-stock, textile machinery etc. will be settled, 
not by the ordinary supply and demand of the market, but by 
direct Board of Trade instructions as to what classes of these 
things may be sold to what countries and in what order. 

Now in all these matters the first concern of the Board of 
Trade will be with its own economic unit, and secondly with the 
most urgent needs of the Allies. If its own economic unit includes 
Treland, then Irish demands will receive their due share of con- 
sideration. If it does not, then those demands, more particularly 
if their object is to build up industries in competition with British 
industries, and for the purpose of limiting the market hitherto 
enjoyed by British industries, are not likely to receive much con- 
sideration, or to be regarded as urgent claims. Under these con- 
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ditions the value of an Irish tariff in stimulating Irish production 
might be entirely negatived by the impossibility of getting the 
necessary materials or instruments of production 

Take a typical concrete instance. Suppose that Ireland, 
enjoying fiscal autonomy, were determined to set up a large 
woollen or cotton manufacture, and imposed a substantial tariff 
in order to encourage capital to undertake such an enterprise. 
Any capitalist who looked into the matter would discover in the 
first place that practically no wool or cotton could be got except 
from the British Board of Trade, which would have the complete 
control of the market, in the one case owing to the fact that the 
. overwhelming bulk of the world’s supply comes from the British 
Empire, in the other as the result of negotiations with the United 
States by which it would have secured for British manufacturers 
all the cotton that America could spare to her British Ally, over 
and above what she requires for her own use, or has allotted to 
France, Belgium and Italy. An application to the Board of Trade 
would soon convince him that the existing supplies were all allo- 
cated to existing firms, and he would have to be contented with 
@ vague assurance that his case would be considered after others 
had been dealt with, and when the increase in the world’s pro- 
duction had made good the shortage and yielded a surplus. 

The same would be the case with regard to textile machinery. 
Enormous orders for such machinery are already being given in 
Lancashire by subjects of various Allied and neutral Powers. 
These will presumably find themselves compelled to wait after the 
War till the most urgent needs of British production and of 
Belgian and French restoration are dealt with, but they are 
certainly likely to have priority before an Irish demand in the 
interest of a new competitive industry. 

The next thing the capitalist in question would discover is 
that no dyes are procurable without Board of Trade consent, that 
there may be nothing like a sufficient quantity to go round in 
many of the finer shades, and that there again the needs of the 
existing British industry with its world-wide export markets 
have priority before a claim which really has nothing to commend 
it in the eyes of the British Board of Trade. It is quite true that 
as regards dyes he might get a sufficient supply from Germany. 
But the mere knowledge that he was contemplating this would in 
itself be ample argument for the Board of Trade to look askance at 
his other demands. It is one of the greatest risks, in fact, in 
Trish fiscal autonomy during the period immediately following the 
present War, that the difficulty of dealing with the British Govern- 
ment in these matters might lead to the opening up by Ireland 
of economic relations with Germany which would at once invite 
British reprisals. 
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Under the circumstances it is not very likely that capital would 
be forthcoming for the development of a new textile industry in 
Ireland. The position of existing industries, too, would be 
seriously prejudiced. The great shipbuilding industry of Belfast 
is one which has been built up by local industry and enterprise 
in the entire absence of a local supply of the essential raw 
materials. If Ireland is part of a different economic unit from Great 
Britain, imposing a tariff against British goods, and not bearing 
the same general taxation, it is inevitable that when it comes 
to be a question of allotting an insufficient quantity of steel plates 
or other shipbuilding material, the Board of Trade will naturally 
give preference first of all to shipbuilders on the Clyde or the 
Tyne, whose profits come back, in part at least, to the British 
Exchequer, and whose expenses on wages and goods go to support 
other British taxpayers and other British industries. After that it 
will be under obligations to Allies and Neutrals who have 
rendered special service during the War, as well as to other 
British Dominions, and these latter will get their share in propor- 
tion to the advantages they have to offer, which in many cases, 
e.g. that of Canada, are considerably greater than those which 
Treland can offer. It is essential that this situation should be 
frankly faced by Irish Home Rulers in any discussion of the 
question of Irish fiscal autonomy. 

The conviction of the writer is that, in the conditions which 
are going to prevail, Ireland cannot possibly afford to become a 
separate economic unit and thereby deprive herself of her 
direct voice in the legislative and administrative control of the 
industry of the United Kingdom, and of her position as part of 
the sphere for the welfare of which the all-powerful British Depart- 
ments dealing with industry and commerce will regard themselves 
as directly responsible. There never has been a time in history 
when Ireland has stood so urgently in need of the fullest parlia- 
mentary representation at Westminster. Her vital interest, in 
fact, is not to secure a measure of fiscal autonomy which 
must inevitably diminish or indeed annul her right to represen- 
tation in the House of Commons, but to compel the other nations 
in the United Kingdom to withdraw their own local affairs from 
the House of Commons. This would enable Ireland, concurrently 
with the establishment of Irish self-government, to secure, through 
her proportional share of representation in the United Kingdom, 
that effective economic control of her destinies which she can 
secure in no other way. 

If, on the other hand, Ireland remains within the same fiscal 
unit as Great Britain, her position will be very different from 
what it was in the free-trade period. She will continue to enjoy 
the full protection of the British tariff and of the British guarantees 
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for her agriculture. The prosperity which such protection 
has involved for the Irish producer under war conditions 
will continue during the period of reconstruction and may 
be increased by the period of activity which will follow. The 
Irish industries already in existence will be able to claim their 
full share of the materials necessary for their development. 

Even so, however, Ireland will not be in a position to take 
full advantage of the new situation, mainly because of her defec- 
tive equipment in the matter of the essential and primary plant 
of developed economic life in the shape of a proper system of 
communications. ‘Communications are Civilisation.’ In the 
opening up of any new country—and an old but undeveloped 
country is really in the same category—the first essential thing is 
the development of railway and other means of communication. 
No degree of fiscal autonomy would have enabled the Canadian 
North-West to rise above its economic condition as pasture 
ground for the buffalo. Its prosperity was created by one factor 
alone—the Canadian Pacific Railway. It was the promise of that 
railway, it may be noted, which induced British Columbia to 
divest itself of its existing fiscal autonomy, and enter as a self- 
governing province into the fiscal unity of the Canadian Dominion. 
Similarly, the promise of the Australian transcontinental railway, 
completed only a few months ago, was one of the strongest induce- 
ments held out to West Australia to persuade it to enter into the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

In this vital respect of communications, Ireland is at present 
at an immense disadvantage compared with any part of Great 
Britain. While every other part of Great Britain has direct access 
by rail to one of the richest markets in the world, to coal and 
other raw materials produced in Great Britain, and to the great 
ports where raw materials are dumped down from overseas, 
Ireland is separated from all these facilities by the sea, which 
involves at least two handlings of goods. Her dairy and fishery 
products cannot reach the market as quickly or in as good condi- 
tion, her industries (except in the case of sea-port towns) cannot 
get their raw materials as easily. More than that, her quite 
unique geographical position is absolutely thrown away. Ireland 
is by nature the bridge-head between Europe and America. She 
has admirable harbours on her west coast five hundred miles 
nearer America than the harbours of Great Britain. In the 
development of those harbours there are possibilities of immense 


1 It is obvious that guarantees of prices for wheat or any other agricultural 
product, which may very possibly have to be prolonged for a certain number of 
years, unless they are converted to a substantial tariff, would not be extended 
to the Irish producer by the British Government if Ireland once became a 
separate fiscal entity, and would have to be found by the Irish Government 
out of Irish taxation. 
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prosperity for the very parts of lreland which have hitherto been 
the poorest and most neglected. 

There is no insuperable reason why Ireland should not secure 
such direct railway access to every part of the United Kingdom, 
or indeed to every part of the European continent. The system 
of train ferries, highly developed in Scandinavia and in the United 
States, has never yet been applied in the United Kingdom. But 
the reason for that lies not in any difference of conditions which 
would make that application impracticable, but simply in the faet 
that the privately owned railway companies which have hitherto 
provided the transportation of the United Kingdom have neither 
been sufficiently interested nor sufficiently enterprising to take the 
matter in hand. Now that there is a realisation that these things 
are too important to be left to private enterprise, and require the 
control and direction of the State, and that a separate Depart- 
ment, the Ministry of Reconstruction, has been specifically 
assigned to the task of thinking out these questions, there is no 
reason why these advantages should not be secured for Ireland, 
if Irishmen make up their minds to secure them. 

What is required is not a mere single experimental ferry, but 
at least four or five ferries across different parts of the Irish Sea, 
so that it may be possible for Irish traffic to pursue without 
interruption the straightest and shortest route to the South 
of England, to the Midlands, to Lancashire, or to Scotland. 
As a further complement to this development it is essential 
that the whole railway system of Ireland should be not only trans- 
formed to the standard gauge, but should be re-equipped, so as 
to bring it in every respect to a level with the best-laid and best- 
run lines in England. Last, but by no means least, comes the 
creation and equipment of two or three first-class harbours on the 
west coast of Ireland for the transatlantic traffic. One of the 
problems of future reconstruction raised by the Dominions Royal 
Commission is the creation of a certain number of harbours capable 
of dealing with ships of far greater magnitude and draught than 
any hitherto in general use. The conversion of some of the 
existing harbours in England to adapt them for this purpose may 
prove difficult and costly. The new Irish harbours could be 
selected and equipped for this purpose from the start. 

All this re-equipment will require considerable capital expendi- 
ture. That expenditure Ireland has the right to claim from the 
British Exchequer if, and only if, she remains within the British 
economic unit. The question of the relative taxation of the two 
countries in the past, and of the debt which one owes to the other, 
is one upon which there can never be a common basis for agree- 
ment. But what is clear and obvious is that, taking the United 
Kingdom as an economic unit, one part of it has been equipped 
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in the very fullest sense with the primary and fundamental plant 
of economic development, while the other part has been poorly 
equipped and left quite inadequately linked up to the rest. If 
the two are to remain economically united, then representatives 
of Ireland have a right to claim that this neglect should be made 
good. 
What Ireland needs, in fact, is not economic autonomy, but a 
more effective economic unity with the rest of the United 
Kingdom. When that unity has been made good, when Irish 
agricultural and industrial life has been levelled up to the standard 
of the rest of the United Kingdom, when a new Liverpool and a 
new Southampton will have arisen at Blacksod Bay, at Galway, 
or at Limerick, when the great stream of transatlantic traffic has 
irrigated Ireland’s channels of communication, then Irishmen, of 
all sections, will realise that Ireland’s prosperity depends in direct 
ratio upon the fullness of her community in the economic life of 
the United Kingdom. Meanwhile, the immediate point which I 
have endeavoured to bring home to Irishmen is that to concede 
the claim to fiscal autonomy at this particular phase of the 
economic development of the world would be to strike a fatal 
blow at Irish prosperity by throwing Ireland back into the very 
conditions which in past centuries crippled her industrial life and, 
forcing her into a one-sided over-development of agriculture, left 
her absolutely at the mercy of the competition of the New World 
under nineteenth-century Free Trade. If only Irishmen would 
clearly face this aspect of the situation, they would have gone far 
to solve not only the economic but also the political future of 
Treland. 
L. S. AMERY. 
May 18, 1918 
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WHAT FRENCHWOMEN ARE DOING 


In spite of the past three and a half momentous years revealing 
of necessity something of the character of the two great Allies 
to one another and thereby promoting much cordial friendliness, 
it remains an undeniable fact that English and French have very 
little real knowledge and understanding of each other. As a 
people we are still curiously ignorant of the part each nation is 
enacting in the world’s great drama, one reason undoubtedly 
being that we are both so absorbed in our own overwhelming 
affairs as to have little time to concern ourselves with anything 
else ; another, that of systematic propaganda setting forth clearly 
what is being done by the men and women of each nation there 
has until recently been none effective enough to reach the public, 
either in Britain or France. nd it is indisputable that even 
between such good friends as the British and their French Allies 
much friction and misunderstanding could have been avoided had 
they known more of each other’s great undertakings. Did 
Englishwomen know, for instance, what the women of France 
are really doing for their country we should hear less 
criticism of imperfectly equipped French hospitals and we should 
never hear that oft-repeated question ‘ What are Frenchwomen 
doing?’ with the added ‘I’m sure I don’t know ’ from those who, 
though just home after perhaps a year’s work in France in an 
English hospital or Y.M.C.A. Canteen, have never had the oppor- 
tunity of even a glimpse at the Frenchwomen of France, and 
could not count among their acquaintance a dozen of their French 
sisters. Yet those at home are apt to accept this meagre outlook 
as competent experience from which they can themselves draw 
conclusions and pass judgment. 

After only a few weeks of days brimfull among some of my 
French friends I have seen enough of what Frenchwomen are 
doing to fill a thick volume—yet I have had only a glimpse. 
That, however, was sufficient to reveal the fine spirit of patriotism 
and heroic self-devotion animating the manifold activities of the 
women of France throughout the length and breadth of the 


country. 
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‘ What are Frenchwomen doing?’ As an Englishman living 
in France, and with opportunity for judging, said the other day, 
‘They are keeping the country going’; and the verdict of thes 
own countrymen is unanimously the same. 

When the call to mobilise rang like a thunderclap through 
France it was answered not only by the men, but also by the 
women, to whom a similar call was addressed by the Prime 
Minister through the Press. Women of all ranks and of every 
occupation, whether among the noblesse and bourgeoisie, the 
professional, commercial, or agricultural classes, rose up and 
responded with a burst of patriotic enthusiasm and an ardeni 
desire to serve only to be found in a democratic country - where 
National Service is regarded as ‘a sacrifice of arms demanded 
by the gods,’ as Karna said to Krishna in the ancient Eastern 
story—to fight in defence of home and country the noblest duty, 
the highest privilege of every man, to give ungrudgingly her 
dearest for such service the imperative duty of every woman. 
And more, not only to buckle on the sword of her departing sons 
with words of high courage, but promptly to take up the pen, 
the plough, the task of whatever kind the man has perforce laid 
down, is the duty of the Frenchwoman. It is one for which she 
is always partially prepared by her custom of sharing the life 
of her menkind in a daily comradeship quite unknown in any 
rank of life in England. For the Frenchwoman not only takes 
part in her husband’s recreations—the British workman’s ‘ bean- 
feast’ has no equivalent in France—but she shares his business 
life, counsels him in his enterprises, is conversant of les affaires, 
and more often than not in small households, shops, and cafés, 
she keeps the accounts and holds the purse. Also in all agricul- 
tural life, as Millet’s pictures have made familiar to English eyes, 
she shares the daily toil, man and woman sowing and reaping 
side by side in the fields, the feat the orchards of their 
beloved land. 


First in the rank of Frenchwomen answering the call to 
mobilise were the members of the Croix Rouge, comprising the 
three great societies—‘ Secours aux Blessés Militaires,’ ‘ L’ Union 
des Femmes de France,’ and ‘ L’ Association des Dames Fran- 
caises.” The war of 1870 had shown Frenchwomen their heart- 
rending helplessness and ignorance, natural consequence of lack 
of training and organisation. To realise was to remedy—‘ Never 
again,’ vowed the women of France. The Society of the Croix 
Rouge was founded, and from an acorn rapidly grew into a 
vigorous wide-spreading tree whose leaves are ‘for the healing 
of the nation.’ 
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Long before the supreme hour struck in 1914 this Society 
numbered its thousands in every province, and the three main 
branches were doing splendid, efficient work, not only among the 
wounded and sick of the Army at home and wherever French 
troops were stationed abroad, but also in going to the assistance 
of others at war, and the victims in catastrophes such as the 
earthquake in Sicily, or epidemic in Italy. 

For many years past it had been a general custom for young 
women and girls of the educated classes to attend a course of 
Croix Rouge lectures and go through a practical training, often 
of a very thorough description, concluding with a stiff examina- 
tion in order to obtain the certificate of the Society. In such 
numbers had the young women of France thus prepared them- 
selves, it would almost seem as if they had been prompted by 
some intuitive sense, some overshadowing of coming events. It 
is certain their Government sounded no note of warning, felt 
no more need than did our own, to prepare, even in such first 
essentials of war as guns and boots. It was fortunate indeed 
that these thousands of efficient women had prepared themselves 
in times of peace for the colossal task awaiting them. They 
formed at once a nucleus capable of indefinite expansion. At the 
call thousands more joined up for training, while others, who had 
retired, offered themselves as teachers and organisers of ambu- 
lances. Already in 1916 the numbers of hospitals organised and 
maintained by the three great branches of the Croix Rouge had 
grown to about 1800, and the military hospitals and Homes where 
the Croix Rouge matrons and nurses give their services are now 
too numerous to count, increasing as they are daily with the 
needs of the Army. This war service of the women is ‘ bénévole,’ 
namely unpaid, a free gift to the State, the only cases of payment 
being a small grant from the Society itself to those of its members 
who, being accustomed to live at home, would otherwise be 
unable to afford, year after year, the expenses entailed, which 
are often considerable. 

The Croix Rouge hospitals are equipped with a care and 
comfort not to be found in the big French military hospitals. 
They have not attained the clockwork machinery and breeziness 
of the English hospital, but there is a sense of repose and sym- 
pathy very conducive to recovery, even if there are not so 
many open windows and such bracing early hours for being 
wakened and washed. One hospital was shown me, however, 
by Madame d’Haussonville, her own pet child, which could vie 
with any in England for spotless cleanliness, sweetness, and 
light. The patients were severe cases, ‘ grands blessés,’ but they 
had a look of serenity in spite of their grave wounds, and one 
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poor fellow, his dark eyes looking out of white bandages, remarked 
dreamily ‘ To be here, it is Paradise! ’ 

The work of the Société de Secours aux Blessés Militaires is 
not confined to hospitals and ambulances at the Front. An 
important work is done by the infirmiéres at the railway stations. 
Their mission is to bring food to the trainloads of wounded, to 
dress their wounds, and give hospitality in the dortoirs attached 
to their railway canteens to those unable to continue the journey 
the same night. These canteens supply refreshment to millions 
of soldiers entirely at the expense of the Croix Rouge. At one 
of the Paris stations they often entertain British soldiers, and 
the matron pointed to a douche bath which she said had such an 
irresistible attraction for Tommy he could never be got out of it 
but by main force, and it constantly needed repairs after his 
aquatic sports. 

In Rumania, Salonica, Serbia, Italy, wherever there are 
French troops, the Croix Rouge and their hospitals are to be 
found, their nurses have stuck to their posts by the wounded 
while the enemy’s shells have fallen round them and the hordes 
of barbarians have poured into the invaded town. Many have 
laid down their lives, like the brave young nurse Mademoiselle 
Gille, killed in the hospital at Lunéville by an exploding shell, 
having refused to leave the wounded who could not be removed. 
Many also have died nursing infectious maladies and epidemics. 

The record of the nurses at the Front, their heroic lives and 
deaths, is a long roll of honour. Many conspicuous cases have 
come before the public on account of the recognition given them 
by civil and military authorities, ‘Croix de Guerre,’ ‘Croix de 
la Légion d’Honneur,’ ‘ Citations 4 l’ordre de |’Armée,’ etc., 
but the majority must necessarily wait like their brethren in 
khaki for any reward or recognition till they shall hear the 
‘Well done!’ which awaits them when their earthly task is 
finished. 

The nuns too have shown a courage and fortitude equal to 
any early Christian martyrs. They have laid down their lives 
not only for the wounded to whom they have opened their doors 
when the convent was the only refuge remaining, but for the 
fugitives, whom they have received knowing well the risks. The 
case of Sceur Julie is well known, and in M. Barthou’s’ book 
Les Vaillantes we see she was but one out of a long list of such 
heroines, for the Huns have invariably shown a special malignity 
towards those representing the religion of Christ, whether the 
gentle secluded nun or the white-haired village Curé. 

Courage, the mother of all the virtues, is a normal and usual 
characteristic of the Frenchwoman. It goes with her strong 
' M. Barthou, former Prime Minister of France. 
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vitality, her well-balanced, practical, buoyant temperament. To 
turn this gay courage into heroic channels of self-sacrifice and 
devotion she has only to hear the call either on her maternal 
affection, her patriotism, or her deeply rooted religious instinct, 
and to throw off all that has led the superficial psychologist into 
judging her as merely frivolous and mondatne. Like the poilu 
her brother, she has a serious foundation, a fixity of purpose, and 
@ dauntless courage which is the real Frenchwoman. 

Writing of the French nurses who remained voluntarily in 
the occupied Departments, M. Barthou says: 


They risked their liberty, their lives, even their honour, to defend our 
wounded from the ferocious enemy. . . . They gave their lives also equally to 
the wounded Germans, remembering that not only were they nurses, but 
Frenchwomen with the honour of France to uphold. 


And this in spite of overwhelming testimony as to the shocking 
treatment their own wounded were receiving at the hands of Hun 
doctors and nurses, the doctors repeatedly refusing chloroform 
when operating on French and English prisoners, whom they 
designated as ‘ devils’ and ‘swine,’ and the Hun nurses gloating 
over the sufferings of their helpless enemies, spitting on them, 
denying them even a glass of water, and deliberately causing 


them needless torture when dressing their wounds, such conduct 
being regarded as ‘patriotic’ according to Hun standards. 

The courage and efficiency manifested by the Infirmiéres 
has been shown equally in all walks of life, whether the French- 
woman has acted as manager of a big business, Mayor of the 
Commune, head-teacher, postmistress, or farmer. After three 
and a half years of war they have proved their value as public 
servants in a manner which has given a warm human glow to 
the usually dry official reports, records of bare facts. 

For example, the Vice-Recteur de 1’Académie de Paris, in 
his report to the Minister of Public Instruction, quotes among 
a long list of women acting as Mayors: Madame Fiquémont, 
school-teacher at T——, on the 1st of August 1914 offered herself 
to replace her husband as secretary to the mayor. The town 
was bombarded and for some weeks occupied by the Germans, 
but she never quitted her post. After the Germans retired the 
old mayor fell ill and his place was then filled by Madame Fiqué- 
mont, who remained on with her two children efficiently 
administering the affairs of the Commune. 

Again Madame Machéres, acting as Mayor of Soissons, daunt- 
lessly faced the invading army, answering, when the Germans 
demanded the Mayor, ‘ Le Maire c’est moi,’ and though the Hun 
General threatened to have her shot she boldly remonstrated 
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with him for the excesses and violence of his troops. She was 
‘cited’ in the official report of September 1914. 

Not only in the devastated regions, but throughout France, 
women are acting as mayors, head-teachers, and postmasters. 
At one town in the Dordogne the Municipal Council was con- 
voked and presided over by a woman. She superintended the 
work of the Commune so ably that the Sous-Préfet begged her 
to continue to fill a post in which no one else could replace her. 

Among the innumerable organisations born of the War there 
is not one which does not claim women to bear their share of the 
work not only as ‘hands,’ but as ‘heads.’ They have beep called 
upon to enter even the hitherto most rigidly closed doors, to give 
their counsel and become members.of committees and Depart- 
mental Commissions, to organise the recruiting of women for 
munitions of war, to settle the salaries and housing of this army 
of workers, and, as the Bulletin des Usines de Guerre states : 
‘ Besides the aforesaid duties to take measures to ensure the moral 
as well as material welfare of the women working in the indus- 
trial world.’ So indispensable did the women prove that the 
Senate passed a law obliging all National and Departmental Com- 
mittees to elect women as one-third of their numbers. 

At the declaration of war the mobilisation of the women was 
greatly facilitated, as in England, by the Suffrage and Feminist 
Societies, which were at once converted into centres for organising 
the various branches of national service. These societies, with 
their staff of women trained in organising and business methods, 
their branches in every part of France with offices and Press 
departments, proved invaluable to their country. At Le Havre 
and many other centres the Feminist Society became a ‘ Bureau 
d’Assistance’ functioning with the municipal funds. At Rouen 
the Commission of Succour and Aid, installed at the Mairie and 
presided over by the Mayor, included six women of the National 
Council and Union for Woman’s Suffrage. 

The moral influence so strongly enjoined by the Government 
was responded to heartily by all the Suffrage Societies. The 
President of the great ‘Union Francaise’ issued a pamphlet, 
which was distributed all over the country, making appeal to the 
mothers, wives, and daughters to keep up the faith and courage 
of their men when returning to their homes on leave. For it 
was decided at the beginning of the War to grant, whenever 
possible, seven days’ leave every four months to those at the 
Front : 
Women of France [ran the appeal], our hearts beat with joy at the 
news that some among us will have our husbands and sons home on a short 


leave, as the needs of the army will permit. Again we shall see them face 
to face, clasp them to our hearts, show to the fathers how the little 
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ones have grown, say the many things which cannot be written. French- 
women, we who are sisters in love of our country and in our duty to defend 
it, let us not forget that we are about to be put to a severe test, that all 
the world will now be able to judge what is the quality of our souls, what 
the value of the spirit animating us. By the effect of this leave on our 
soldiers, the manner in which we receive them, and above all the way in 
which we send them back to their duty, we shall show whether we are 
women worthy of France, or merely poor loving creatures without courage 
or noble ideals, unworthy to be wives and mothers of French soldiers. . ... 
Our responsibility towards them is overwhelming, for the attitude of the 
women may be a decisive influence. .. . Let us never forget that our inner 
thought reflects itself upon the face and in the speech, and that ignoble 
thought like noble emotion will find an echo in the hearts of our men... . 
Remember that we have not the right to be feeble and that re-vivifying 
tenderness testifies to a far greater love than enervating tenderness—our 
soldiers will never mistake the difference. Any woman who at this hour 
destroys in a man the high sense of duty towards his country will be a 
criminal, since we are fighting not only for France, but for the principle 
of right and of justice in the world, and this duty should be accepted not 
as a heavy charge, but as an honour and a joy. 

Frenchwomen have not been content to exercise moral 
influence only in their own homes. They have arisen in their 
strength to combat the enemies of France, not only external foes 
in the field, but those internal foes more to be dreaded than 
the Boche—drink, vice, and child-mortality. Recognising the 
terrible menace of the growing evil of alcohol, of special danger 
to a nation at war, not only to the Army and munition workers 
but to the now doubly precious lives of the coming generation, 
the women of France inaugurated a vigorous campaign, united 
under the banners of the ‘Conseil National des Femmes’ and 
the great Woman Suffrage Unions ‘Fédération Nationale,’ 
‘ Alliance Nationale,’ and ‘L’Union Frangaise.’ They held 
meetings all over France, got up petitions, and published 
pamphlets giving statistics. In April 1915 they held a great 
meeting at the Sorbonne which had an unprecedented success. 
The nation was roused and the military authorities became acutely 
awake to the grave peril. With their co-operation and that of 
influential public men of the medical and scientific world, pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the Government, and certain 
measures passed controlling liquor traffic and forbidding absinthe. 
Much more would have been achieved but for the same powerful 
influences exerted by Vested Interest as prevent effective liquor 
control in this country. 

Another enterprise created by the women of France which 
has had a most happy result in combating the evil influence of 
alcohol has been the ‘ Foyer du Soldat.’ The popularity of these 
soldiers’ club-rooms has shown how easy it would be to trans- 
form the evil ‘ cabaret’ or public-house into its beneficent rival, 
were it only a question of pleasing the poilu instead of making 
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profits for the trade. Wrenchwomen knew, however, that it 
could be done, for the way had been shown long ago by an English- 
woman fighting greater odds—Agnes Weston, the Mother of the 
British Navy as her Bluejackets lovingly call her, with her world- 
renowned Sailors’ Rests. The foyers providing healthy foods 
and temperance drinks, a cheerful, bright atmosphere where the 
soldier could find newspapers, writing material, music, and 
games, or rest and quiet according to his tastes, proved to be a 
real godsend to the French Army. So beneficial, indeed, that 
wherever troops are stationed there is an urgent demand for 
them, and the Municipality in many towns has now inaugurated 
foyers and clubs on these temperance lines, not only for soldiers, 
but for civilians also. 

In connexion with the ‘Foyer du Soldat’ the women have 
worked that other scheme for the benefit of the homeless soldier 
on leave—uamely his adoption into a family who receive him 
in their own home, restoring his physical and mental health with 
rest, good food and cheerful company. 

Another field in which Frenchwomen have exercised bene- 
ficial moral influence is to be found in the Ateliers or workshops 
attached to the military hospitals. ‘L’Atelier du Blessé’ was 
started by Madame Renée Viviani at the beginning of the War. 
In these workshops of the hospitals, convalescent maimed, blind, 
and disfigured are trained in a trade which at the same time 
serves the purpose of a physical remedial exercise. In the 
ateliers of the big military hospital of Val de Grace one saw men 
doing right- or left-arm exercise, as the case may be, by measuring 
great bales of shirt flannel and cutting it through with a sword; 
others exercising partially paralysed legs on sewing machines; 
while men with one hand were becoming dexterous typists. ll 
this work the men have the satisfaction of feeling is National 
Service—each is still fighting for France, and even though a 
‘Grand blessé,’ earning his living. 

The interest in the work, the hope of after all making some- 
thing of what remains, helps to tide over the inevitable days of 
deep depression which come to the poor fellow who finds himself 
maimed, and often terribly disfigured, for life. In these curative 
workshops the latter gain courage to face their fellow-men, and 
all are kept happily occupied and out of the temptations which 
beset them in the streets. It is a common thing to find the men 
spending all their hours of leave in the atelier, so keen do they 
become about their new occupation. This gives a unique oppor- 
tunity for the women to exercise that moral influence to which 
the Feminist leader made such a stirring appeal, and that they 
have not neglected it no one can question who visits these busy, 
happy workshops, where a personal human interest and sympathy, 
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a stimulating, patriotic ideal, are the spiritual daily bread offered 
to the men. Madame Nicolas Eliasco has made several attempts 
to start the same work in England, and in 1916 American friends 
of hers offered to finance it, but the offer was declined. 

An important branch of Frenchwomen’s work is the cam- 
paign against infant-mortality, and their organisations for the 
preservation of child-life. In connexion with these combined 
objects the Maternal Canteens and the ‘Goutte de Lait’ have 
played a significant part. Long before this war made such 
institutions of double value to the State, they flourished in France, 
a decreasing population being a matter of grave anxiety. In 
1905 the first Canteen for Mothers was opened by M. and Madame 
Coullet with a modest beginning in the rue Bonnet, a poor and 
populous part of Paris. The Canteens soon spread, and mothers 
flocked to them from the Bastille, Montmartre, Montparnasse, 
and every quarter, with their babies in their arms. Philan- 
thropic friends and devoted workers rallied round the founders, 
and before long the child born in the little cradle of the rue 
Bonnet developed into the full-grown ‘ Fédération des Cantines 
Maternelles,’ which, on the declaration of war, found it necessary 
almost at once to open new branches in all directions. 

Another important Society actively engaged in child-welfare, 
almost entirely worked by women, is the ‘ Giuvre de la Chaussée 
du Maine.’ Founded in 1871 by Madame de Pressensé, its first 
object was to assist the child victims of the War, not only to 
protect them during infancy but to follow them through 
school days to the start in life with both material and spiritual 
aid, ‘that the child might be equipped for the high purpose 
and duties of life.’ Since those early days it has developed 
into a vast centre of works too numerous to go into here. . 
The mother-house is in Paris in the rue Vigée-Lebrun. Here, 
under the auspices of ‘ L’Union des Familles’ men and women 
of this populous neighbourhood crowd on Saturday evenings 
to hear Conferences on the War and on religious and 
social subjects, given by distinguished Generals and members of 
the Government who recognise the vital importance of holding 
up continually the ideals for which the War is waged, and the 
reasons for the tremendous sacrifices the nation is called upon 
to make. This constant fuel is needed to keep bright the 
flames of courage and faith in a nation so sorely tried, where 
hardly a family is not in mourning, and a long black veil 
is the prevailing note in any crowd. The evening I was there 
we had appeals to both our faith and our patriotism, an address 
on La Toussaint (All Saints’ Day) just approaching, with its 
consoling significance for the bereaved ; patriotic songs from a 
Primo Tenore of the Opera, now an officer at the Front; and 
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some words of the kind that go straight to the heart of the hearer, 
from that familiar and beloved friend of the poor, Madame Jules 
Siegfried, who took as her subject the uniform of the French 
soldier, ‘ horizon blue,’ and all it can be meant to symbolise. She 
is a true ‘Semeuse de Courage,’ as a former Premier of France 
designated his countrywomen, and those words of hers ‘Si nos 
cours aspirent 4 la paix, nos consciences nous le défendent 
aujourd’hui’ are the Frenchwoman’s answer to all Pacifists. 
Many children attend these meetings with their parents, and 
if they do not follow all, at least they learn the spirit of a 
patriotic love of their country and the ideal ‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori.’ 

Among other numerous Societies for the benefit of mothers 
and children is ‘ L’ Accueil Frangais,’ devoted to the children of 
the invaded districts, for 15,000 of whom Madame Manger, the 
indefatigable secretary, has found homes. Also, ‘ Pupilles de la 
Guerre’ directed by Madame Henri May, and ‘Veuves de la 
Guerre’ by Madame Pierre Goujon. All these organisations for 
the saving of child-life were federated during the’ first year of 
war, so that overlapping might be avoided and co-operation se- 
cured, into one Society, ‘ L’Assistance 4 la Mére et |’Enfant’ 
under the Presidency of Madame Michel, wife of General Michel, 
Governor of Paris at the outbreak of war. 

Frenchwomen have always worked with special zeal for the 
children. The War has quickened their efforts and the care of the 
Orphans of the Army has been another activity in which they 
are taking an important part. In this work the French organisa- 
tions have received great help from two English ladies long 
resident in Paris, Miss Schofield and Miss Fell, who in 1916 went 
over to America and collected funds providing for some 50,000 
children, on a plan of adoption which leaves them in their own 
country with their nearest of kin. It would be difficult at this 
moment to find a French orphan of the War unprovided for. 

But it is in hitherto unaccustomed spheres that Frenchwomen 
are now specially distinguishing themselves. What are the 
women of France doing? ‘They are keeping the country going’ 

They have kept the country going as farmers and agricultural 
labourers. The mobilisation of the men in 1914 came in the 
midst of harvest, but everywhere the crops and the vintage were 
gathered in, the fields were ploughed and sown. The work of the 
farm went on without interruption, for the nation in arms must 
be fed. The Minister of Agriculture states in his Journal Officiel 
of February 1916, in recognition of their services: ‘The women 
placed at the head of an agricultural business will have the same 
rights as a man. Many of them have, by their courage and in- 
disputable competence, earned a place in the first ranks on the 
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agricultural committees.’ M. Quillet, President of the Agri- 
cultural Syndicate of the Eure, wrote in this connexion : 


Happily in our misfortune we had the women; rich and poor, old and 
young, all gave a hand with energy and courage. Women born in luxury, 
educated in convents, women occupied only with their pianos and their 
hats, at the call of their country showed what was really in them. They 
became good farmers, rose at five in the morning, went into the dairies 
and the stables, toiled and struggled ; for the farmer’s life is a daily struggle 
with the incapable, the dtunkard, the unscrupulous. They faced besides 
the additional disabilifies caused by war conditions and heavy taxation 
of all articles necessary to the productiveness of the earth and feeding of 
the animals. 


Even quite young girls showed the stuff of which the real French- 
woman is made. One, a girl of fourteen, at Morannes in the 
Loire, after the departure of her father, her mother being dead, 
took charge not only of the three younger children, but of her 
father’s large farm, conducting all the work in such an efficient 
manner as to earn the public thanks of the Prefet of the Maine 
et Loire. Another similar case was of two young girls who, left 
quite alone when their three brothers were called up, continued 
to work a large farm of twenty-five hectares with twenty-five cows 
and five horses, to the great benefit of the Commune. It was the 
same in all parts of France ; even in the devastated regions, where 
all able-bodied women under fifty and boys and girls over fourteen 
were deported by the Huns to work as slaves in Germany—a 
typically Hunnish deed—the old women who remained valiantly 
set to work with the children to reclaim the stricken land, planting 
vegetables among the ruins of their burnt homes and down-trodden 
fields, and trying, under appalling difficulties, to sow crops and 
plough the land. In some parts they were greatly helped by the 
soldiers in their hours of respite from the trenches, but often the 
old people and children had to depend on themselves till the various 
societies for restoring and reconstructing the devastated regions 
came in a measure to their aid. What they did manage to accom- 
plish is significant as showing the indomitable spirit which 
animated the old worn hands endeavouring to cope with this well- 
nigh hopeless task. The French peasants’ passionate love for 
their own inherited soil forms, with the love of their country, the 
warp and woof of their being. Neither of these loves has any 
counterpart in England, where farmer and labourer are merely 
tenants, and where National Service with its high call on duty 
and self-surrender has until recent events been a thing unknown, 
and the advocates of it treated as cranks. 

The French countrywomen look with mingled curiosity and 
wonder upon those young men of the Quaker persuasion who have 
come to help them cultivate their stricken farms. They feel of 
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course sincere gratitude towards the Community of Friends, who 
have shown themselves such friends in need, but the sight of able- 
bodied young Britons not bound to fight when their country fights 
for its life, ‘young men of good health, good heart, and good 
character—well, it is a strange country, England!’ With a philo- 
sophic shrug they give up attempting to understand a thing so 
incomprehensible. ‘Why, in France, even the Priest he serves 
at the Front, as a simple poilu he serves—and the man who has 
lost one eye, one hand, one foot, he goes with the remaining one 
to serve again!’ 

The conscientious objector can no more strike root in French 
soil than cellar fungi can grow on a sunny south wall. 

Much valuable work in reconstructing and setting the villages 
again on their feet has been done by Americans and English in 
the devastated regions. They have erected temporary wooden 
houses for the homeless villagers, imported agricultural imple- 
ments, kitchen utensils, seeds, fruit-trees, and stores of boots and 
clothes ; but it is only Frenchwomen who can get into that close 
touch which raises the morale of their stricken countrymen and 
women, putting new life and courage into crushed spirits, These 
ladies, like themselves, have lost husbands and sons ; in many cases 
their homes too, the beautiful Chateaux, liein ruins. They speak 
the same language and hold the same faith. Their help is 
accompanied by kinship in suffering, and does not incur the same 
danger of proving demoralising and enervating as that of the 
wealthy stranger, however kind and tactful. In these regions 
many Societies are working in co-operation with the Government, 
such as ‘Le Bon Gite’ founded by the Marquise de Ganay, 
Madame Gompel, and Madame Boutroux; and ‘Le Retour au 
Foyer’ of which the Baronne Sebastien de Neufville is an active 
Vice-president. Many Frenchwomen have also started work in the 
stricken villages, independently, on their own lines, living among 
the inhabitants and so gaining their sympathy and affection as 
to be able to know their needs and help to build up their broken 
lives. Among these are the Comtesse de Chabannes, Madame 
Sainte Aldegonde,Madame Jacques Faure and Madame Brincard. 
In their villages temporary wooden houses have been erected, 
cottages have been repaired, gardens are being remade, orchards 
replanted, children taught, and help given in a hundred different 
ways to make a fresh start with courage to face life again.” But 
a black cloud hangs over this stricken land in the thought of those 
thousands who can never return, those who have died by the 
wayside, and those who have disappeared, separated from their 
families in their flight and whom it may take years to trace; 


? Since this was written these unfortunate regions have again been devastated 
by the Boches. 
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also those young boys and girls, torn from their homes by the 
Germans, of whom nothing has since been heard. To help 
these latter tragic cases of German cruelty has been specially the 
care of the Women’s Societies. The finding of lost relatives being 
too vast an undertaking for any State department it was taken 
over by the National Council of Frenchwomen, who employ 
650 people at the head office in Paris to work in connexion with 
the Préfets of the Provinces and the feminist societies in every 
Department of France. The work is so admirably organised that 
already in the year 1915 as many as 400,000 investigations had 
been taken up and no less than 50,000 had proved successful. 
The office is flooded with letters overflowing with gratitude for 
this humane work. It was this Society that succeeded at last, 
by appealing to the Pope and the King of Spain to interfere, in 
getting 300 deported young girls sent back to their homes—only 
a small percentage, it is true, but they are not ceasing their efforts 
to obtain further releases. 

For the unfortunate refugees from devastated France and 
Belgium much has also been done by the women. ‘L’Ciuvre 
Parisienne ’ founded and directed’ by Madame Brunschvicq, 
Secretary of ‘ L’Union pour le Suffrage,’ gives, free of payment, 
hospitality in Paris to over a thousand. They are housed in 
blocks of model flats with every convenience, Madame Brunschvicq 
herself personally directing everything for their comfort and 
happiness, finding them employment and caring also for the 


children. 


To turn to the commercial world, here again the women of 
France have kept the country going. They have shown they can 
manage an important business firm with the same efficiency they 
have always displayed in the housekeeping of their own homes. 
Everywhere you find women as heads of departments, houses of 
business, hotels, and banks, replacing absent husbands and sons. 

The Frenchwoman is remarkably adaptable, and one case is 
quoted of a woman who replaced her husband as a plumber, and 
lost no clients! The duties of tram conductors and drivers, ticket 
collectors on the railways and underground trains, were at once 
taken on by the women. In January 1915, there were already 
650 women conductors of tramways in Paris alone, a number 
greatly increased since then, and 1300 were employed in the 
Metro-tube. In the banks 1200 were employed by the Crédit 
Lyonnais, 700 by the Banque de France, 6700 by the railway 


The only door remaining firmly closed appears to 


companies. 
As in England, doubtless 


be that, formerly open, of the taxi. 


the men of the trade object to relinquishing an occupation so 
comparatively pleasant and so lucrative. 


Female nerves, it is 
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tramway, could never bear that of the taxi. 
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pleaded, though able to stand the strain of the motor lorry and 


A business in which the Frenchwoman’s nerve and endurance 
have rendered the same incalculable war service as that of the 
Englishwoman has been munition work. This is the report of 
M. Bourillon, Inspector of the Ministry of Works: 4 


Women have shown themselves as needing no special training to become 
irreproachable makers of shells and to give to artillery work the most exact 
inspection . . . out of 80,000 shells verified in a workshop of 845 women, 
only one shell failed to pass the test—this on a visit taken at random. [He 
goes on to say:] The previous training of women in trades and occupations 
requiring dexterity—such as lace-making, dressmaking, the porcelain work 
of Limousin, the embroideries of the Vosges, tulle-cutting, etc.—has caused 
them to bring to their work hand and eye long trained in the finest pre- 
cision and exactitude, making them in such respects far above the average 
man. 


M. Albert Thomas, Minister of Munitions, states in his circalar 
of July 1916: 


With the object of obtaining the utmost ability from the military muni- 
tion workers, and as a natural consequence of my circular relating to the 
employment of women hands, I have decided from henceforth to dispense 
with all mobilised workmen in works which, in every detail of their fabrica- 
tion, can be confided entirely to women. 


Then followed a long list of munitions of war. Special machinery 
was installed to enable women to deal with even the heaviest 
shells, and the numbers of women who volunteered for the hardest 
toil and the most dangerous explosives always exceeded the 
vacancies, though the Secretary of State was obliged to intervene 
to obtain a living wage for them, and this was far from the equal 
wage of men for the same work. 

The care of these many thousands of women and girls in muni- 
tion factories has been undertaken by women. It was at first up- 
hill work. The usual attitude of the head or director of anything 
whatsoever is the same all over the world—he is the stone at the 
mouth of the cave and he does not want to be rolled away to admit 
the disconcerting spirits of innovation and reform, however bene- 
ficial they promise to be. But once prove to him that a canteen 
where his women workers can get a good nourishing meal for 
half the price they paid for bad, insufficient food and drink at the 
public-house, is having the effect of vastly superior output, and a 
general uplift morally as well as physically, all conducive to his 
own profit, and he is apt to experience a complete volte-face. Not 
only does he help voluntarily to support that sensible canteen on 
the sound principle of ‘a sprat to catch a salmon,’ but to hear 
him discoursing on the subject you would imagine he had been the 
courageous initiator, fighting single-handed against great odds. 
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The munition workers’ canteens have caught on; one of the 
first to lead the way being that of the Baronne de Gunsburg just 
outside the fortifications of Paris, where thousands of women are 
employed making munitions. To her own personal daily super- 
vision is due the beneficent effect, both physical and moral, that 
this big canteen has had on thousands of munition workers. 

Another boon to these women workers has been the introduc- 
tion recently of the Lady Superintendent. The officer to whom 
this arduous task was formerly entrusted, performed it in the 
most perfunctory manner, and as to questions of moral influence, 
attention to health and hygiene, never attempted to deal with 
them. The idea of women superintendents for munition factories 
was first started in England. Having come over to study the 
subject at first-hand the Comtesse de Brémont wrote an article 
which drew the attention of certain French ladies already actively 
engaged in work for their country. ‘They approached the Minister 
of Munitions and the Minister of Works on the subject, and 
having obtained their interest and support laid their scheme before 
some of the directors of the principal State factories. The first 
to agree to the experiment was the head of the big munition 
factory of Bourges. The success was immediate, and the ‘ Asso- 
ciation des Surintendantes d’Usines’ grew rapidly; classes, 
lectures, examinations were arranged for the education of pupils, 
and candidates offered themselves at once for training, but it is 
impossible to keep pace with the ever increasing demand for their 
services. 

Another excellent institution which France owes to her women 
is the ‘ Infirmiéres Visiteuses ’"—visiting nurses. Like so many 
other organisations it was started by private individuals and had 
a modest beginning, founded only a year before the War by a 
small group of French ladies—the Marquise de Ganay, Madame 
le docteur Gerard Mangin, Mademoiselle Diemer and Mademoiselle 
de Montmort, who made their special care that of tuberculous 
patients living in their own homes. At the outbreak of war with 
the sudden influx of wounded this experiment on a small scale 
developed into an important branch of National Service. The 
civil patients were turned out of the hospitals to make room for 
the wounded, and such urgent demarid was at once created for 
the nurses who would visit the civilians sent back to their homes, 
that numerous centres for these visiting nurses were soon formed 
in all parts of Paris and taken over by the Government. 

So many are the activities of Frenchwomen it is impossible to 
enumerate all. I have only attempted here to speak of those I 
saw in the working, or of the friends with whom I was in personal 
touch. I have also restricted myself to work specially initiated 
by the women of France, and in this connexion some of 
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those Frenchwomen who have made England their home miist 
not be forgotten, for many of them also responded to the call of 
their mother-country in her need. Among these was Mts. Floyd, 
née de Neufville, who, enlisting the sympathies of her adopted 
country by indefatigable efforts and eloquent appeals, inaugurated 
the French Wounded Emergency Fund which has given such 
valuable aid to French hospitals, and a flourishing branch of 
which spread to America. Another patriotic daughter of France 
is the Vicomtesse de la Panouse, who, since the early days of the 
War, as President of the Comité Britannique of the Croix Rouge, 
has never left her arduous post at the busy headquarters in 
Knightsbridge, helping to organise British help for her country. 


The spirit of the armies of France will never weaken while their 
women hold fast to the ideals expressed in the letter sent to the 
Women’s Congress of the Hague which met in April 1915. Not 
a single French Society would consent to attend this ‘ Pacifist’ 
meeting, and the ‘Conseil National des Femmes Frangaises,’ 
a Federation of 150 feminist Associations, affiliated with the 
Federation of eighty Suffragist Societies, gave the following reasons 
for their grave step in abstaining for the first time from taking 
part in a Peace Congress, declaring their unanimous decision 
neither to participate in this International Congress, nor to accept 
the programme it proposed. 


How would it be possible [went on the manifesto] for us at such a time 
as the present to meet the women of the enemy countries and again take 
up with them the work so tragically interrupted? Have they denounced 
the political crimes and sins against humanity perpetrated-by their 
Government? Have they protested against the violation of Belgium, 
against the criminal acts of their army and their navy? If their voices 
have been raised it has been too feebly for their protestations to reach us. 
We can only resume co-operation with them when they accept, as we do, 
respect for right as the basis of all social life and action. 


With regard to a future peace it went on: 


We in France nursed the dream of a peace and understanding if not 
universal, at least European, we refused to believe those who pointed out 
to us the growing menace on the other side of the frontier. How we have 
been awakened to the reality—you know, and history will keep the record 
for ever. Since events have proved the danger and futility of a one-sided 
pacifism, we shall only resume our propaganda when the peace to come has 
given us efficacious guarantees against the domination of one nation. But 
is this the moment to discuss peace? With sorrowful amazement we read 
your programme for an armistice. How can we think of such a thing while 
our provinces are still subject to the enemy's yoke, and Belgium stands 
martyred before all eyes? Do you ignore what France demands of this 
Peace? She requires the freedom of the future, and that her enemies, 
forced by defeat, shall be made to recognise that their material strength has 
been crushed by the heroic defence of their victors. . . . 
4r2 
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To think of peace to-day, before peace can consecrate and establish the 
principles of right, would be to betray those for whom we are so many of 
us proudly mourning. It is in order that future generations may reap the 
fruit of their splendid self-abnegation and death, that the women of France 
will continue the combat as long as needful; united with those who are 
fighting and dying for their country they will not associate themselves with 
ene gesture of Peace. 

Animated still by this spirit the women of France are keeping, 


and will keep, their country going till victory is assured. 


CONSTANCE EvIzABETa MAvp. 














CHARLES GOUNOD 





A HUNDRED years ago, on the 17th of June 1818, there was born 
at No. 11 Place Saint-André des Arts, in Paris, Charles-Frangois 
Gounod, the composer who was destined to move and charm, even 
in our day, so many hearts to which a strong appeal is made by 
music that combines correctness, balance, reflection, harmony, 
beauty, and earnestness. 

In every country of the world Gounod is famous. His works 
are known everywhere. Faust, especially, is performed in every 
language, and has one notable advantage in the eyes of operatic 
managers—whenever the word ‘ Faust’ appears upon the bills its 
popularity is sufficient to restore to the finances of the manage- 
ment that equilibrium which is so often unstable. Faust always 
fills the house. Since the first appearance of this work on the 19th 
of March 1859, it has been performed thousands of times without 
any diminution in its success. When we remember the suscep- 
tibility and pride of the Germans it is a surprising fact that, in 
their own country, Gounod’s Faust dethroned that of Spohr, 
although the latter was regarded there with the greatest favour. 

Gounod may be considered a happy man in his musical life, 
since his works achieved both pecuniary and artistic success. This 
happiness flows through his music. Gounod’s music, which is the 
expression of an inward content that nothing can shake, streams 
from him in caressing waves, very soothing to the tired soul. 
Strengthened by the wholesome fare provided by the music of 
the masters he loved—Mozart above all—Gounod turned his back 
upon the bitter disillusionments of adventures in undiscovered 
countries. He remained calm in his Christian belief, and never 
lingered too long among dreams and pleasant mirages that could 
only deceive and mock him. 

He néver overstepped ‘the limits of the wisdom of high art,’ 
as he wrote : that high art by which he was inspired, and of which 
he studied the recognised models with fervour and determined 
humility. Conscience and the rules of the established law were 
the guides that led him towards his ideal. He trod with calm and 
even steps in the path he had chosen, and expressing im his music 
all the quiet certainty of his convictions, both artistic and religious, 
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he reached his goal without haste and without jostling his neigh- 
bours. By this method he won his place without any great effort. 

His music, undoubtedly, was the result of meditation, and 
thought, and will; but his thought developed in pleasant oases 
rather than in arid and burning deserts. His rock and his moun- 
tain were not those of Sisyphus, and the hill he climbed led him 
to table-lands carpeted with sweet-scented flowers, where he often 
lingered with Calypso. He would escape only to return, and 
would return only to break free again. His music therefore 
always fluctuated, with perfect sincerity, between religious earnest- 
ness and profane charm, between the Christian God and the 
goddess with eyes of flame. His convictions and his heart, his 
mind and his temperament, produced his weakness and his 
enthusiasm ; but above all it was his heart, which was deeply 
passionate, that created his individual and captivating musical 
genius. 

He had, however, the practical instinct of the good builder, for 
before setting to work upon his edifice he prepared all his materials, 
choosing them with intelligence, discernment, and skill. As his 
taste was good he could co-ordinate the various elements, adding, 
nevertheless, his own delicate, mystic, emotional inspiration, by 
which Marguerite’s garden and Juliet’s chamber were trans- 
formed into exquisite shrines of silence and thrilling mystery. 
For Gounod was the first to reveal fully in music the disturbing 
atmosphere of silence ; not the silence of anguish and tragedy, 
but the silence that is filled with the tender emotion of an unspoken 
avowal, of love that is on the point of an irrevocable confession. 
We need only recall ‘ Eternelle! Eternelle!’ preceding ‘ O Nuit 
d’amour, Ciel radieux,’ in Faust, to feel the very essence of 
Gounod’s soul; the spirit of immortal charm, the spirit which 
everyone who is thrilled by the tender, simple song of a young 
heart’s true love will understand and delight in untiringly. And 
this is no small thing. 

Was not this the first appearance in French music, and indeed 
in all music, of that new vibrant quality that is now inherent in 
it? Is not Debussy full of it? There are certain scenes in 
Pelléas et Mélisande which—far removed as they may seem from 
Gounod—recall, unconsciously no doubt, the shade of Marguerite, 
which seems to float, childlike and impalpable, in the quivering 
air. 

It is the custom, however, among modern musicians, to 
consider all Gounod’s music as the work of the popularised Gounod 
of the well-known portrait : the work of an old man with a white 
beard, and large, dreamy, but brilliant eyes, and a benevolent, 
tranquil fate. His music is said to resemble his ‘air of amiability, 
culture, gentleness, and sweetness, his face with its calm look of 
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sincere religious belief, and its lack of those wrinkles which rebel- 
lious thoughts and profound questioning are sure to carve. There 
are other more malicious judges who are tempted, though Gounod 
is known to have been a convinced and militant Catholic, to regard 
his music as the work of an agreeable philosopher, an Epicurean 
in spite of himself, a philosopher in the style of the Younger 
Pliny, enjoying life in wonderful gardens full of sweet scents and 
sparkling fountains, or lingering over luxurious suppers with a 
select company of men and women. 

Both these views may well be right, and many of Gounod’s 
works would seem to prove them so, for it appears that he always 
had a double personality. On the one hand his serious convictions 
kept him from straying beyond the bounds of serene thought ; 
on the other his warm heart led him to the more human attrac- 
tions of sinning heroines, who always repented, it is true, in 
time for an edifying finale. There were times, evidently, when 
his artistic and social amiability was a little too emotional : ‘ For 
me,’ he said, ‘ the first necessity is to be loved’; and Veuillot, 
who knew him very well, once wrote in a piquant and lively 
letter : 

Gounod is charming. . . . He proposes to visit you on Tuesday. Do 
not be surprised if he kisses you. Like the Bishop of Tulle, he kisses you 
and it is all soon over. At the station just now he kissed father, mother, 


children, governess, and friend. He was going on to the station master 
when the train moved away. 


This is the sentimental Gounod of the love-songs for which he is 
reproached so often by musicians, the Gounod of the world at 
large. 

He himself, when he was old, during one of his numerous 
periods of serious and elevated thought, wrote to Charles Bordes 
with regard to Church music: ‘It is high time for the musical 
fresco (Palestrinian) to put an end to all romantic sweetmeats and 
sugary piety.’ This must not be considered a sort of med culpa 
on Gounod’s part, for if his Church canticles were sometimes 
rather facile in sentiment they were chiefly composed—and this is 
touching—to suit the trustful simplicity of childlike hearts; and 
he produced admirable works such as the Redemption and Mors 
et Vita, of which the science, lucidity, and nobility of expression 
cannot be too much praised. 

Composers, moreover, are nearly always victims to the over- 
popularity of one or two of their works, which are far from being 
the best or most beautiful, but being simple to play and easy to 
understand are known everywhere. Gounod, more than most 
composers, experienced this dangerous form of celebrity. How 
many there are whose admiration of him is still limited to the 
Sérénade, which singers love to warble for the sake of an imme- 
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diate success! How many others—or possibly the same-—have no 
ears for any of his sacred music but the Ave Maria, which Gounod 
wrote first as a violin solo on the 1st Prelude in J. S. Bach’s 
Wohltemperirte Clavier ! 

The general public may be pardoned for judging him thus, 
‘but it is harder to understand the numerous musicians who have 
accepted a ready-made opinion of this remarkable composer, 
although the majority of them are ignorant of the important works 
into which he put all the best of his abilities, and gifts, and true 
feeling. Among these are his great religious compositions, which 
it is quite possible may be still living after his operatic works 
have been forgotten. 

As Gounod desired to return to the style of Palestrina in 
Church music, so also he had already attempted, in Polyeucte, to 
introduce upon the stage the novelty of the sacred musical drama. 
His two-sided genius was especially adapted to depict the conflict 
in his hero’s soul, but was he not more truly inspired by one side 
than by the other? Saint-Saéns says indeed that one day, having 
listened for the first time to the voluptuous barcarolle of Sextus 
in Polyeucte, he remarked to Gounod: ‘But if you provide 
Paganism with such weapons, how will Christianity be able to 
stand against it?’ ‘None the less, I cannot take away the 
weapons,’ answered Gounod. The whole of his artistic energies 
were at all times divided between his natural musical genius, 
which inclined towards dramatic conceptions of a profane order, 
and his religious faith, which pointed him to the more austere 
path leading to the door of the temple. 

While Gounod was in Rome as a pensioner of the French 
Government, having won the Grand Prix for musical composition 
at the age of twenty-one, the musical performances he most fre- 
quently heard were those in the Sistine Chapel, where Palestrina’s 
masterpieces made a deep impression upon him, both as an artist 
and a believer. All his life he professed the greatest admiration 
for this master of Church music. One of the first important 
works written by Gounod was a Mass Alla Palestrina, a title which 
sufficiently shows the trend of his mind at that time. 

Tt was during this first visit to Rome that he was so strongly 
influenced by Pére Lacordaire, whose fiery and persuasive 
eloquence attracted a great number of young artists. Gounod, 
whose mind was already prepared, was among the first who 
desired to enter the Brotherhood of St. John, which Lacordaire 
had founded. Its object was the entire dedication of art to the 
glory of the Christian ideals. Gounod’s mother feared for her 
son’s artistic career. With a mother’s insight and unique know- 
ledge of her son, she wrote to him : ‘ Be on your guard, and pro- 
claim yourself quite frankly an artist with religious sentiments, 
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not a man of religion with a host of pious practices, waiting for 
a chance of being an artist.’ Gounod forsook Pére Lacordaire, 
but we know that a little later, in Paris, when he was choir-master 
in the Church of the Missions Etrangéres, Gounod wore the eccles- 
iastical habit of the pupils at the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, and 
signed his letters ‘ Abbé Gounod.’ His heart, however, won the 
day. He renounced the priesthood before very long; married ; 
and continued his work with a view to the worldly successes of 
the stage, where he made his début with Sapho. 

Camille Bellaigue, the master’s friend and admirer, writes in 
his well-authenticated book on Gounod, from which I have fre- 
quently quoted: ‘One of the reasons that Gounod sometimes 
gave for renouncing the priesthood was the function, which he 
feared, of feminine confession.’ It was to Camille Bellaigue, too, 
that he said, one day when they were present together at a per- 
formance of Faust, while Marguerite was singing passionately of 
her love from the window of her house: ‘Can you not feel a 
woman’s hair about your neck?’ 

Truly it was Gounod’s heart that was the inspiration of his 
genius : the heart so full of emotion that it sometimes overflowed 
against his will! His music is all love, either sacred or profane. 
His whole art is saturated with that love, and the delicious 
agitation that disturbed and mastered him so often—too often 
indeed. It was not exaggerated nor violently passionate. The 
love he aimed at singing never overstepped in its expression the 
bounds of decorum and good manners. Neither was it the 
unemotional and often suspicious love of a too-civilised society, but 
the love of those excellent people who may be regarded as average 
citizens. Is not this the secret of the inexhaustible popularity 
of his music with the average middle-class audience, rather than 
with the masses who demand of art more uncompromising force 
and truth, or with the aristocratic minority who take pleasure in 
the covert ironies of a more subtle method? 

Gounod did not possess the Gallic spirit, nor any taste for 
bitter mockery. ‘Mephisto’ is a good fellow, a bon diable, and 
not the incarnation of malice and hatred who desires evil for 
evil’s sake. Gounod saw him as a man of quality gone astray, 
the type that was so common in the eighteenth century, one of 
those infidels, no doubt, who were so sadly influenced by Voltaire 
and the Encylopaedia. His art, inspired by his education, is the 
outcome of order and wise counsels; of respect for the traditions 
he thought necessary for safety; of progressive development 
founded on existing laws; and above all of his mode-of thought, 
which was based on his religious convictions with regard to 
Catholic morality. For to his work as an artist Gounod wished 
to add the work of a missionary. Each of his great operas ends 
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with a thought that is definitely Christian. Thus, after the death 
of Marguerite, the celestial choir sings ‘ Saved!’; and Romeo 
and Juliet, before they die, ask God to pardon them. 

In spite of the wayside flowers he was wont to gather through- 
out his life’s pilgrimage, thereby securing the pleasures which 
he tried, not very strenuously, to deny himself, Gounod always 
quickly reverted to his reverence for dogma and morality. This 
curious mixture of sincere faith and profane emotions formed 
Gounod’s distinctive personality, and gave his music the palpi- 
tating quality that was unknown before his day, that delicious 
quality that charms us so much even now, though in these days 
it is the fashion to analyse sensations to a degree that results in 
decadence. 

Even in his earliest melodies Gounod reveals his whole method. 
Le Soir, written in Rome about the year 1840, may be taken as 
an instance. The charm and grace of the air, the melancholy 
cadence of the phrasing, the intense yet exalted passion, the gentle 
modulations, the constant presence of the theme in the harmon- 
isation, the freedom of the accompaniment as it follows the regular 
measure of the rhythm, the pervading feeling that the atmosphere 
is palpitating with poetry—all this Gounod gave us in one simple 
song, whence has flowed, so to speak, all the modern music of 
France, not excluding Ravel. It was thus that Gounod, the first 
of the romantic composers after Berlioz, quietly and sadly broke 
away from Auber, the last pale shadow of French classical writing, 
and became the model of the many musicians who have written 
‘Gounod,’ while denying it obstinately. 

If we read some of the criticisms of his day on the novelty 
of Gounod’s art, we shall see to our surprise that he was some- 
times regarded as a revolutionary, though the great majority of 
modern musicians relegate him to the ranks of the musical fogeys. 
The solemn and pompous Spontini wrote in his report to the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, on the subject of the Te Deum sent 
by Gounod from Rome in 1840: ‘The winner of the Grand Prix 
has gone astray on a too dangerous road . . . the School should 
lose no time in arresting his fatal progress, which to the great 
detriment of art has already invaded much territory, and attached 
much power and sovereignty. . .’ 

‘You will never succeed,’ Gounod was told, on the other 
hand ; ‘ your works will never be heard outside a circle of intimate 
admirers,’ And after the first performance of Faust at Brussels, 
the ‘Guide Musical’ wrote : 


It lacks melody and inspiration. If Gounod would but set science 
aside, how charming, how enchanting, how dazzling he would bs! To 
prove it we need only recall the burghers’ chorus in the second act, and the 
Soldiers’ Chorus of the third. The score, to thé ears of the general public, 
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has the fault of rising into regions that aré inaccessible to the intelligence 
of the uninitiated. 


Happily, to contrast with the appreciations of the ‘critics’ 
and of Spontini, we find an extract from an article written by 
the great Berlioz after the performance of the Agnus Dei which 
Gounod, while still a pupil, wrote for the anniversary of the death 
of Lesueur, who was one of his teachers, as he had been, long 
before, a teacher of Berlioz himself : : 


Especially remarkable [says Berlioz] was an Agnus for three voices only, 
and the choir, which we thought fine, very fine. Everything in it is new 
and distinctive, the melody, the modulations, the harmony. M. Gounod 
has proved in this composition that we may expect everything from him. 


We read in the Btographie Universelle des Musiciens, by 
Fétis, a scientific and artistic musician who possessed. insight 
(this was in 1862, three years after the first performance of 
Faust) : 
This production bears the impress of originality: this is sufficient to 
ensure that the score of Faust will descend to posterity as one of the finest 
creations of the French school in the region of opera. The réle of Mar- 
guerite is one of finished art and great beauty. The recitative is truthful 
in expression and conveys the words well; the choruses are powerful, their 
rhythm is dignified and strong; there is sufficient melody, which is some- 
times sweet tu a rare degree; it is combined with harmony that is often 
remarkable for the charm and unexpectedness of the sequences; the instru- 
mentation is rich in effects; but when force, vigour of expression, and 
flights of inspiration are demanded by the dramatic situation, these quali- 
ties are often lacking. . . . There is feeling; but the feeling is reserved, and 
kept in check by the intellect; it does not overflow. In everything the 
subtle, analytical mind is perceptible; everywhere the workmanship of a 
master is evident. .. . 


The German critics, after many successful performances of 
Faust had taken place in nearly every part of Germany (the first 
was given at Darmstadt on the 15th of February 1861), wrote 
articles about Gounod in which they naturally, with the instinct 
for monopoly which characterises them, claimed Gounod’s music 
for the German School, in which, they declared, ‘Gounod had 
been brought up, and had developed his powers’ (Neweste Nach- 
richten). 

In London the success of his opera was immediate and absolute. 
Gounod was already known there through a concert he gave on 
the 5th of January 1851 in St. Martin’s Hall, when his composi- 
tions were performed : a motet for two choirs without accompani- 
ment, a Libera me, a Sanctus, a Benedictus, and Pierre l’ Ermite, 
for a bass voice, with a march and chorus. ‘In Gounod’s music,’ 
said a critic in the Athenaeum, ‘ there is genius, which combines 
truth with originality.’ Faust, which was performed at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the 11th of June 1863, and afterwards at 
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the Royal Italian Opera, was received with unanimous approval. 
It was given again on the 23rd of January 1864, in an English 
translation by the celebrated English musical critic, Chorley. 

It is clearly shown, then, by these extracts from various appre- 
ciations of Gounod’s music, that his success, on the whole, was 
quickly won. This success was perhaps due to certain valuable 
qualities on which I shall try to throw light, and which may be 
examined from different points of view according as they are 
regarded by different minds. In relation to Gounod’s talent they 
are valuable qualities ; from another aspect they are, so to speak, 
social qualities. 

At the time when Gounod’s Faust brought him into notice 
it is undeniable that French music had lost all dignity and purity 
of style. (The music of Berlioz, unfortunately, must be disre- 
garded, since it was not understood, nor known to the public.) 
The operatic stage had been more and more invaded by the foreign 
element, and the new-comer Meyerbeer, with unwearied deter- 
mination and tenacity, supported, it must be granted, by the 
real force of his violent and dominating dramatic talent, was 
carrying all before him. Moreover, by making all kinds of con- 
cessions, to the managers, the public, the singers, and even the 
dancers, Meyerbeer was inaugurating the fatal custom of cap- 
turing success in advance by dint of advertisement and money. 
He was master of the situation. It seemed to the public incredible 
that anyone should listen to operas other than his ; he was regarded 
as the only possible dramatic composer; and—by an aberration 
that has recurred in the case of other men of genius or great talent 
—as the true leader of the new school of French dramatic music ! 
The magnificent and elaborate staging of Meyerbeer’s works, his 
rough, powerful orchestration, his brilliant ballets, his highly-paid 
singers, his habit of polishing and re-polishing his music until the 
very eve of the performance in order to make it serve his object— 
which was to flatter and please and astonish everyone—his inordin- 
ately materialistic and passionate ideals, his genius for broad 
effects, which may have been vulgar but never failed, had laid 
siege to our senses, until the more delicate, more dignified, 
more intuitive, more acute, more artistic feelings were deadened. 
French taste and French art were swamped. ‘A miserably 
degraded and degrading period,’ said Berlioz. 

Gounod, by the sheer force of his musical personality, without 
clamour or protest, broke away from Meyerbeer’s riotous methods. 
Suddenly there was heard a voice singing without effort melodies 
unadorned by runs and trills and ‘ organ-point’ obbligatos—musical 
gargles, as César Cui called them. Men and women were seen 
upon the stage, living true and natural lives, and loving generously 
without affectation or sham ; simple elegance reappeared, melody 
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and harmony charmed the ear, distinction of manner was restored ; 
the big drum was put away among the stage properties, the deep 
tones of the violins vibrated exquisitely, the flute was the voice 
of the love-lorn nightingale in Marguerite’s garden, the choruses 
no longer shouted, and the audience looked at one another, sur- 
prised to find themselves in their natural surroundings. If at 
first it was difficult for them to recover. their balance, there was 
at least a group—which was quickly enlarged—of select souls who 
delighted in Gounod’s serene, limpid, decorous, and essentially 
French genius. It was not by magnificence, nor pomp, nor force, 
that Gounod re-took the citadel, but by sweetness and charm and 
dignity. By these means he restored to the musical public in 
France a certain measure of their forgotten ideals. 

The appearance of Faust was not like a thunderclap dispersing 
the clouds, but like a soft warm ray of sunshine piercing a heavy 
fog, and giving hopes that the sky of France might reappear in 
all its harmony of colour. Those who attended performances of 
Faust felt very much as they would if visiting particularly 
charming friends of special social qualities, or if walking on 
Sunday in the Parisian banlieue. Here French was spoken as in 
the good old days, and they were amazed at their own toleration 
of the uncouth Teutonic sounds that had so long rolled through 
their salons, offending the canons of good taste and interrupting 
agreeable conversation. The middle classes, as they are called, 
adopted Gounod instinctively. He was the interpreter of their 
artistic ambitions. If the deeper side of his music sometimes 
escaped them, they enthusiastically applauded the melodies that 
so pleasantly flattered their artistic senses. The moral side of his 
works, too, won their full approval. Gounod, whose art was so 
normal and well-balanced, fulfilled their ideals. They acclaimed 
their Bard, as they acclaim him to this day. 

Gounod’s successes soon opened the doors of the Grand Opéra 
to him, after he had changed Faust from an operatic comedy into 
a grand opera ; transforming the spoken passages which it at first 
contained into the musical recitatives necessary for grand opera. 
Gounod had the privilege of being the first French musician to 
force the barriers that had long, and systematically, closed the 
entrance of this Temple of Grand Opera to the composers of his 
own country. The French musicians of his period, indeed, found 
it hard to decide upon the class of music they should adopt. French 
operatic comedy, usually of rather a silly type, was the only field 
in which they felt really safe: foreign composers monopolised 
grand opera, and Berlioz—who was accused of errors in harmony ! 
—frightened them with his audacities and his electric genius. No 
one dared to speak of the typical French music, which indeed had 
been forgotten, and in the oblivion of bookshelves was keeping its 
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inestimable treasures for the time when its glory should be revived, 
that is to say for our own day! Who had ever troubled to 
examine the treasures of the admirable and fertile composers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? Who knew anything of 
Rameau or of Couperin? Berlioz himself did no more than suspect 
their existence. 

The study of music, which should be based on the masterpieces 
of national sentiment, and the riches of popular melody—that 
ingenuous, truthful, forcible expression of the spirit of a nation— 
was altogether dependent at that time upon foreign countries; 
countries which had certainly produced works of incontestable 
grandeur and perfection from the standpoint of their own musical 
aspirations, but which could only lead astray the natural genius 
of the nations they dominated. 

Gounod, happily, had no profound knowledge of these works, 
save those of Mozart, the most Latin of the Austrian composers. 
From his art, his writings, his understanding of the drama, 
Gounod drew his inspiration. It was a vague instinct, doubtless, 
that attracted him to Mozart, who lived, as regards the art of 
music, at a period corresponding, as Saint-Saéns rightly says, to 
the seventeenth century in French literature, when correct 
rhythm, balance, perfection of taste, and accurate, definite form 
were the qualities least considered. And Gounod says in his book 
on Mozart’s Don Giovanni, with regard to the orchestration of 
‘Madamina, il catalogo é questo’ : 


This is dramatic orchestration! Here it fills its proper réle, its réle 
as a complementary, not a dominating element, saying nothing superfluous 
yet saying everything. Ah! how far removed this is from the heavy, pre- 
tentious emphasis which thinks to move you by crushing you, which 
mistakes overloading for richness and bombast for grandeur. 


When only in his thirteenth year, on hearing Don Giovanni for 
the first time, he said to his mother, who was with him: ‘ Ah, 
maman, this is music indeed!’ And in all his works he is more 
haunted by Mozart’s artistic perfection than by any other ideal. 

It is true that he loved to hear Palestrina’s works in the Sistine 
Chapel, and all his life professed the deepest admiration for that 
faultless music, severe as an Athenian temple. It had no real 
affinity, however, with Gounod’s individual genius. His ardent 
soul could not sincerely adapt itself to those austere harmonies, 
those solemn and—it must be owned—insipid tones, aloof from 
all human passions. We may even disregard J. 8. Bach. That 
he studied him is evident from the condensed chromatic harmon- 
isation at the beginning of Faust, and the organ prelude to the 
Church Scene, to give only two instances of Bach’s influence. 
The influence of Mendelssohn was short-lived. Beethoven, whose 
immense genius, wide as the human race, could not be adapted 
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to his philosophy of moderation, had practically no musical 
influence upon Gounod’s work. 

Gounod, then, made his entrance into the world of music with 
a sound scientific equipment, and when the young musician pro- 
duced his first compositions he immediately won the attention 
of his fellow-artists by his fine writing and his novel harmonies. 
His talent for assimilation had enabled him to invest his music 
with the spirit of the masters he loved, while giving it the indivi- 
duality and freshness of his own mind and his own impassioned 
tenderness. ‘Individuality,’ wrote Gounod, ‘consists in saying 
in @ new manner things that are not new.’ 

He wrote, too, in an article on the first performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Ascanio: ‘1 confess that in matters of art I have not, 
and do not understand howanyone can have, a system, or in other 
words a fixed idea.’ That is to say, Gounod was not a musician 
of exceptional genius, a discoverer, a reformer ; but one none the 
less who had his own value—a re-builder in accordance with 
recognised laws. ‘How simple the masters are!’ he said. ‘ What 
a serious and decorous quality there is in their work . . . no 
outcry, no noise. Ah! true beauty is self-contained and sober.’ 

The thoughts he expressed in writing always explain his music, 
at all events in its essential spirit, if not always in its actual 
form, the romanticism of which sometimes approached weakness. 
But at all times, within the limits of the comfortable musical 
and moral atmosphere he made his own, we find Gounod treating 
his artistic and other beliefs with reverence. He was never guilty 
of adventurous voyages of discovery. He was, however, capable 
of saying that ‘the infallible instinct of genius divines those 
higher laws according to which violations of an elementary rule 
cease to be faults.’ But he certainly carried prudence, and 
perhaps humility, to a very wise degree of expediency and safety. 

‘ Agitated hearts do not live; nothing is so calm as living.’ 

‘Oh, the happiness of peace and the peace of happiness!’ 

‘Silence is paradise !’ 

These three quotations show that he would fain have lived in a 
state of calm, secluded happiness, beyond the reach of shocks and 
agitations ; the happiness, no doubt a little selfish, of those who 
are too fortunate. And if his ardent heart had not betrayed him 
rather often, we should have had nothing from Gounod but his 
sacred music. Let us be grateful, therefore, to the mischievous 
god to whom we owe Faust and Romeo. For, whatever his inten- 
tions may have been, it is above all things human love that his 
music glorifies. And when he wrote Polyeucte in all the strength 
and sincerity of his intellect, he felt the need of a ‘feminine soul’ 
to inspire him. It was in London, where he spent the three years 
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from 1870 to 1878, that he composed that sacred opera, while a 

certain enchantress held him in somewhat heavy chains. 

It was during this period of inward struggle, however, that 
he continued The Redemption, and began Mors et Vita and 
Georges Dandin; a curious mixture of artistic activities which 
gives fresh evidence of his double personality. It was in London, 
also, that he wrote Gallia, and a considerable number of melodies, 
of which only some are known, while his materialised ‘ Muse’ 
held him to all intents and purposes under lock and key, in the 
gilded cage of Tavistock House. Throughout this sentimental 
episode Gounod acted with touching candour and openness, which 
add to his charm in our eyes, for his heart is revealed to us as 
devoid of malice, -if irresolute, a heart that had kept all the 
illusions of its youth, and far more, when all is said, of Faust’s 
imaginative ardour than of the spirit of Polyeucte. 

In one respect Gounod was an innovator rather than a restorer : 
the path-that he laid down for musical prosody has been followed 
by it up to the present day. It is well known that the force and 
genius of Glick, aided by Quinault, who provided him with 
libretti ad hoc, had introduced into French dramatic music a 
system of musical prosody based on the rhythm of the Greek and 
Latin classics, which naturally tended to produce grandeur and 
power, and indeed charm also, but arrested the spontaneity of the 
music, stereotyping it into severe and rigid formulae. The 
dramatic works of Berlioz were inspired by this method, and if 
the spirit of his Troyens is admirable the form is crippled by the 
hard fetters of a determined classicism. 

Gounod, to put it shortly, restored its liberty to the art of 
adapting music and words to one another. Melody breathed more 
easily, and flowed forth in waves of sound that were no longer 
subject to the rhythmic laws of the past, laws associated with 
incontestable masterpieces, but always rather fettering to the 
French language, which demands a freer expression than the 
constant reiteration of spondees and dactyls. 

Lamartine’s ‘period’ was Gounod’s first inspiration. The 
rhythm of the music became more flexible, more sensitive, and 
its dignity less restrained without losing in grace. A descending 
cadence of delicious quality was introduced into the phrase, and 
a novel and expressive accentuation given to the period, which no 
longer proceeded in hammered, measured beats, but attained its 
end gracefully, in the true French manner. 

Gounod succeeded in endowing words with their proper musical 
value, and not only in recitative ; he revealed the harmonic colour 
that lay hidden in them; the modulations in light-and-shade, in 
which he excelled, depicted the sentiments he expressed with the 


utmost delicacy; he was one of the first painters in music to 
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discover the gradations of tonality, the first to note the emotional 
value of the harmonic tremor that sings in the vibrations of the 
air, which has since been used by Debussy with so much art and 
genius. 

If Gounod was not one of the great musical creators who pro- 
duce revolutions, he certainly holds a very prominent place among 
the flower of musicians. A musician he was by nature. He was 
full of music : all his life and all his thoughts were devoted to it. 
His activity was remarkable. He composed a considerable 
‘number of works in every style: masses, oratorios, cantatas, 
operas, musical comedies, quartets, symphonies, pieces for the 
piano, melodies etc. Nothing was left to chance in any of his 
works : they all bear the marks of his profound study. 

Combining a keen literary instinct with his musical instinct, 
Gounod—painter and poet of the emotions—was fitted by his 
extreme sensibility to produce music that was truly French in 
spirit ; and if his art shows only one corner of the French mind, 
it is @ corner made exquisite by the peace it inspires, and the 
sweetness and poetry that wrap it round—while in the shadow 
the Faun gently smiles. 

Louis DELUNE. 
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THE NINETEENTE OBNTULY 


THE RAIDS ON ZEEBRUGGE AND 
OSTEND: 


A NEW PRECEDENT IN NAVAL WARFARE 


WHATEVER place in the pages of history may eventually be 
accorded to the naval raids on Zeebrugge and Ostend, it is certain 
that no adequate parallel to them can be found in the records of 
our own or any other Navy. Various parallels have been sug- 
gested by the writers in the daily Press, but always with an 
apology for their incompleteness. These suggestions, however, 
although admittedly wide of the mark, serve some useful purpose 
in helping us to appreciate the nature of the Navy’s recent 
achievements. 

Considering the Zeebrugge raid first as an effort of human 
courage, I will take the comparison suggested by Sir Cyprian 
Bridge. Writing in the Sunday Times he remarks that ‘the 
celebrated cutting-out of the Hermione shrinks into comparative 
insignificance as a feat of arms.’ The incident to which he refers 
took place in October 1799 at Puerto Cabello, and owes its cele- 
brity in a large measure to the circumstances leading up to it, 
for in its actual execution there was little to distinguish it from 
many other cutting-out expeditions of that period. Two years 
previously the Hermione had the misfortune to be captained by 
an inhuman officer, whose brutality at last drove the crew into a 
state bordering upon madness. It was about the time of the 
great naval mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, and disaffection 
was widespread in the Navy. The men of the Hermione, driven 
to desperation, murdered their captain and most of the other 
officers on board, and then handed the ship over to the enemy 
by taking her into a Spanish port. For two years she remained 
in Spanish hands, until she was discovered by Captain Hamilton 
of the Surprise at Puerto Cabello. The gallant captain, resolved 
to wipe out the stain upon the honour of the Service, summoned 
his men aft, reminded them of the tragedy which had given the 
Hermione to the Spaniards, and announced his intention of 
trying to cut her out from beneath the shore batteries of Puerto 
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Cabello. The enemy were quite prepared for the attack and had ~ 


manned their guns both on shore and in the Hermione, but the 
night was so dark that, when six boats with muffled oars and 
silent crews pulled into the harbour, none of them was hit. So 
noiselessly did our men clamber aboard the prize, and so intent 
were the Spaniards upon blazing away with their guns into thé 
darkness, that they were not aware that the English had reached 
the ship until they found themselves at the point of English cut- 
lasses being pressed back to the hatchway and down the ladder. 
In a few minutes they were prisoners below hatches, the cables 
were cut, the sails set, and the Hermione was gliding out of the 
harbour. The shore batteries fired at her, but only one or two 
shots hit her, and these did little damage beyond killing a few 
of the Spanish prisoners. The honour of the Navy was retrieved, 
and with a view to wiping a tarnished name from the escutcheon, 
the ship was rechristened the Retribution. 

In this story the only features suggestive of the attack on 
Zeebrugge are the shore batteries and the dark night, while with 
regard to the former it is noteworthy that they did not cause 
a single English casualty. The affair was full of dramatic interest 
at the time owing to the sinister story of the Hermione’s loss, 
but as a feat of arms it wears too much the appearance of a walk- 
over to be placed in the first rank of deeds of daring. 

Sir Cyprian Bridge might have found a better example in the 
capture of Martinique in 1794, which was a far more gallant per- 
formance and which, moreover, has this feature in common with 
the raid on Zeebrugge—that there was a sea-wall sheltering 
the defenders. According to the plan of attack H.M.S. Asia 
was to sail into the harbour and blow a breach in this sea-wall, 
and then a party of blue-jackets in rowing boats was to effect a 
landing, and storm the citadel through the breach. Unfortunately 
the piloting of the Asia was entrusted to a renegade Frenchman, 
who lost his nerve as soon as the shore batteries opened fire on 
the ship, turned her round on her heel, and got out of the bay 
as quickly as he could. He was induced to make a second attempt, 
but it only had the same result. Meanwhile our blue-jackets in 
open boats were waiting inside the bay for the promised breach 
in the wall, and were being subjected all the time to a heavy 
fire from the shore. It was a very critical situation, which might 
have had a disastrous ending, if it had not been for the courage 
and resource shown by Captain Falknor of the sloop Zebra, which 
had entered the bay in company with the boats. He laid his 
ship alongside the wall, and with the aid of scaling ladders he 
and his small ship’s company climbed to the top, stormed the 
citadel, and captured it. The men in the boats were quick to 
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follow his lead, and came up with his party just in time to enable 
them to hold the position they had gained. Captain Falknor 
was rewarded by the command of a French frigate lying in the 
harbour, which fell a prize to us. When Sir John Jervis (after- 
wards Lord St. Vincent) made this announcement to Falknor on 
the quarterdeck of the flagship, he added, ‘ And in future, Sir, 
she will be named after you—the Undaunted.’ : 

The episode at Martinique serves to remind us that there was 
nothing new in the courage, almost amounting to dare-devilry, 
shown by our seamen and marines at Zeebrugge ; that the Ser- 
vice to which they belong has firmly rooted traditions to be upheld 
by all who enter it ; that given a sea-wall to be scaled under heavy 
fire and British sailors to scale it, the thing will be done if it 
is humanly possible. Beyond this, however, Martinique offers no 
better comparison than the cutting-out of the Hermione with the 
exploit at Zeebrugge. 

The main object of the Zeebrugge attack was to block the 
entrance to the Bruges Canal, and therefore in ordef to find any 
useful parallel we must look to those enterprises which were 
undertaken for a similar purpose. Two have been freely quoted 
in the Press—the American attempt in the harbour of Santiago 
de Cuba and the Japanese attempts at Port Arthur. Before con- 
sidering these, however, I will quote two other cases in which 
our own Navy was concerned, taking first an episode belonging to 
the history of this present War. It was a comparatively small 
affair, but it is instructive as an illustration of the difficulties to 
be encountered in blocking a channel. 

In November 1914 the German cruiser Kénigsberg had been 
traced to her lair in the Rufigi Delta, and since there was no 
way of enticing her to come out and fight, it was decided to 
try to bottle her up in the river. An old collier, called the 
Newbridge, was brought from Zanzibar, was manned by a naval 
crew, and was sent up the Suninga Channel of the Rufigi River, 
accompanied by a small flotilla of ships’ steamboats. The 
Germans had dug trenches on either bank of the river, had put 
up barbed wire entanglements, and had taken full advantage 
of the thick vegetation to conceal these defences from our view. 
In addition to rifles and machine-guns they had some field-guns 
in position, and they are supposed to have brought down some 
guns belonging to the Kénigsberg’s secondary armament. As 
soon as the Newbridge and the escorting steamboats turned the 
bend of the channel they came under a hot fire from both banks. 
Fortunately, however, the thick mangrove bushes prevented the 
heavier German pieces from doing much damage, and as regards 
the rifle and machine-gun fire our men had made preparations 
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which afforded them some protection. The bridge of the old 
collier was rigged with iron plates to shield the man at the wheel, 
and other vital parts were similarly covered. 

Shortly before six o’clock in the morning she arrived at the 
spot where it had been decided to sink her, and was laid carefully 
athwart the channel. The tide was running fairly fast, and it 
was, therefore, necessary to anchor her in order to keep her 
in position. To sink a ship in the exact spot where she is required, 
and with her head pointing in the right direction, is no easy task, 
as is proved by the fact that attempts have often failed when the 
work has been undertaken without any interference and the 
workers have had unlimited time for their job. The Turks on 
several occasions tried to block the Shatt-al-Arab and the Tigris 
to prevent our naval forces from advancing into Mesopotamia, 
and not once did they succeed in creating an effective obstruc- 
tion. Similarly the Germans tried to block the Cameroon River 
to prevent our ships from reaching Duala in the early stages of 
the West African campaign. They did eventually succeed in 
making a barrage but they had to sink nearly a dozen ships to do 
so, and it did not take us long to cut a serviceable channel through 
them. 

Unless a ship sinks on an even keel, the end which goes down 
first is naturally carried downstream with the current, while the 
other end is sticking up in the air. The inevitable result is that 
the ship finally sinks in the line of the channel instead of being 
athwart it, so that the extent of the obstruction is her width 
instead of her length. In order to keep the Newbridge in the 
required position her crew had to anchor her head and stern, 
and make her steady between the two anchors—not an easy task 


to perform under a heavy fire. They accomplished it successfully, 


however, and, when the main inlet valve was opened and the 
ship began to settle by the stern, the anchors held her in position. 
Then the crew assembled at the port gangway, stepped down 
into the steam-cutter waiting to take them off, fired the fuse com- 
municating with an explosive charge to blow out some of the 
bottom plates, and made their escape from the delta. 

At Zeebrugge and Ostend this elaborate business of anchoring 
head and stern would have been quite impracticable. The only 
alternative was to make such preparations that each ship could 
be sunk instantaneously on an even keel, by blowing the bottom 
out of her from one end to the other. Undoubtedly the success 
of the undertaking at Zeebrugge was largely due to the adoption 
of this device, for the accounts of previous attempts show clearly 
that the main cause of failure has usually been slowness in the 
sinking of the ship. The method of anchoring head and stern, 
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even when it is feasible, can never be reliable, for with a strong 
current the anchors are almost certain to drag at one end or the 
other. 

The other example of a blocking expedition in the history of 
our own Navy belongs to the Napoleonic period, but, inasmuch 
as it never reached beyond the proposal stage, very little is known 
about it even to students of naval history. It was first revealed 
by the private papers of Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty 
1794 to 1801, published by the Navy Records Society in 1913. 
The proposal was made by Captain Drury in 1796 to block the 
Texel, so as to bottle up the Dutch fleet inside the Zuider Zee, 
and stop their depredations upon our merchant shipping. The 
scheme was to land a force at the Helder—the northernmost point 
of the mainland on the west side of the Zuider Zee—to storm and 
capture the Dutch batteries there, to land another force to occupy 
the island of Texel, and so obtain possession of all the batteries 
commanding the channel. Then the fleet was to make its way 
into the Texel, seize all the Dutch merchantmen it could lay 
its hands on, set fire to the smaller ships and send them drifting 
with the tide into the midst of the Dutch men-of-war, if these were 
found to be accessible, and use the larger ships for blocking the 
fairway. As soon as our fleet had done its work the troops were 
to be re-embarked, and the whole force withdrawn to safety. 

If we eliminate from the story of Zeebrugge all the modern 
devices of naval warfare—the submarine, the motor-boat, the arti- 
ficial fog, the star shell etc.—we get something rather like Captain 
Drury’s scheme of 1796. One rather curious difference is that 
Captain Drury did not contemplate such extravagance as using 
English ships to form the obstruction ; he intended to do the work 
with the enemy’s ships. Another and more important difference 
is that Captain Drury’s plan involved the capture by our military 
forces of all the batteries commanding the Texel before our fleet 
ventured into the channel; in other words it was to be a com- 
bined operation, in which the Army was to prepare the way for 
the Navy. 

Admiral Duncan was in command of our North Sea Fleet at 
the time (nearly a year before the battle of Camperdown) and 
in due course Captain Drury submitted the plan to him. It was 
also submitted to the Admiralty, as shown by Earl Spencer’s 
private papers, and there at any rate it appears to have been 
received with some degree of favour. But Admiral Duncan was 
not the man to be beguiled into consenting to a project without 
fully weighing the chances of success. His first criticism of the 
scheme was that it was not likely to inflict any damage on the 
Dutch fleet. Attacks by fireship were always unreliable, as shown 
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by past experience, and the capture of the guns on the Helder 
would achieve nothing towards the destruction of the enemy’s 
ships, because they would naturally retire out of range. That 
his first thought should thus have been of the possibility of 
destroying the enemy’s naval forces suggests that he had no great 
faith in the possibility of bottling them up. Curiously enough 
he does not appear to have made any direct comment upon the ~ 
feasibility of blocking the Texel with sunken ships. Being a 
brilliant seaman himself, he probably felt that the thing ought 
to be possible if reasonable care and skill were exercised, but 
probably he also foresaw that it would not be long before the 
Dutch were able to remove the obstruction. For the moment, 
however, he was more concerned with the practical difficulties of 
carrying the scheme through—the shifting sands of the Texel, 
the unlikelihood of securing reliable pilots, the probability that 
the secret would be divulged to the enemy before the preparations 
were completed. He then regarded the project from the military 
point of view. The force, which Captain Drury proposed, might 
be adequate to capture the batteries on the Helder, but it would 
soon be annihilated when the Dutch rushed up reinforcements, 
and it might so happen that bad weather intervened to prevent 
the re-embarkation of our troops for several days. Finally he 
pointed out the grave risk to his fleet. Supposing that the bat- 
teries had been seized, and that the fleet had entered the Texel, 
the Dutch might bring up reinforcements before the naval work 
was completed, recapture the batteries, and hold the English 
fleet at their mercy. 

It is very evident from these criticisms that the admiral was 
totally opposed to the venture, but he soothed Captain Drury’s 
feelings by saying that, though the scheme might be practicable 
in good weather, the approach of the winter made it too hazardous 
to be seriously contemplated. So Captain Drury had to bow to 
the decision of his superior officer. 

Little more than a hundred years later the Americans made 
their well-known attempt to block the harbour of Santiago de 
Cuba by sinking the collier Merrimac in the fairway. The 
expedition was entrusted to the command of Mr. R. P. Hobson, 
Naval Constructor (an executive rank in the United States Navy), 
who was also largely responsible for the preparations. The 
attempt was actually made during the small hours of the morning 
of June 3, 1898, but the original intention was to have made it 
on the previous morning. In fact the Merrimac had almost 
reached the entrance to Santiago harbour when she was over- 
hauled by a destroyer bringing a message from Admiral Sampson 
ordering her to return. The admiral’s reason for the recall was 
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that, owing to a delay in starting, daylight was breaking as the 
Merrimac drew near the harbour, and he was afraid that, with- 
out the cover of darkness, the ship would stand no chance of 
running the gauntlet of the Spanish batteries. 

The question of light is naturally an important one in an 
enterprise of this kind. Mr. Hobson’s view was that it was 
essential to have a moderate amount of light in order to navigate 
the ship through the entrance, and he wanted to go in either at 
sunset or at daybreak, but the admiral was very loth to sanction 
such a risky business, and would only consent to the attempt 
being made during the last hour of moonlight. In the recent 
raids on the Belgian coast not only was darkness regarded as 
an absolute necessity, but the raiders took steps to augment the 
darkness by creating an artificial fog. Their experience proved, 
however, that Mr. Hobson was right in anticipating difficulties 
of navigation. At Ostend on the morning of April 23 the two 
cruisers failed altogether to find the entrance to the harbour, 
and on the morning of May 10 the Vindictive was cruising about 
for twenty minutes under heavy fire before she found her way 
between the piers. Her success on the earlier occasion in making 
Zeebrugge Mole without the smallest loss of time, after steaming 
60 miles through North Sea currents, was due to a very remarkable 
piece of navigation. 

At Zeebrugge we had to time our operations to a nicety 
in order to avoid being caught by the light. It was estimated 
that it would take the flotilla an hour and twenty minutes to 
get out of range on their return journey, and that half an hour 
before sunrise the visibility would be good enough to enable the 
German gunners to hit them. This calculation meant that they 
must leave the harbour an hour and fifty minutes before sunrise. 
One of the most noteworthy features of the raid was the marvellous 
punctuality shown by the various units. For example the 
Vindictive was due to arrive at the Mole at midnight ; she actually 
fetched up alongside at one minute past twelve. All the other 
craft showed the same degree of exactitude, for all knew that 
success depended upon every vessel performing its task to the 
minute. The motor craft which threw out the smoke screen 
to blind the enemy; the Vindictive and her two small escorts 
which had to land the men on the Mole to silence the battery of 
seven guns at the end of it; the submarine which had to blow up 
the viaduct between the Mole and the shore, so as to prevent 
superior enemy forces from rushing on to the Mole and over- 
whelming our men ; the blocking cruisers which had to enter the 
harbour the moment the way had been paved for them, and place 
themselves athwart the Bruges Canal; the motor craft which 
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had to follow them in, and pick up their crews after the ships 
had been scuttled ; they all had their time-tables. Including the 
supporting squadron of light cruisers there were altogether 75 
craft of various kinds engaged in the raid on Zeebrugge, and not 
one of them failed to keep up to time. 

It cannot be said that the superabundance of light was the 
cause of the Merrimac’s failure, except in so far as it enabled 
the Spanish batteries to shoot away her steering gear and the 
lashings of her stern anchor, just as she reached the spot where 
it was intended to sink her. Even then she might have succeeded 
in going down athwart the fairway if the machinery for scuttling 
ship had been more perfect. She had nothing better than a 
series of torpedoes with reduced charges lashed at intervals against 
the outside of the ship, the intention being to fire each of these 
separately with the aid of ordinary electric batteries. As it turned 
out, only two of the torpedoes were ever fired, for the batteries 
belonging to the others were smashed to smithereens by the 
Spanish fire. The ship took a seemingly interminable time to 
sink, and meanwhile she was carried back by the tide towards 
the mouth of the harbour. She bumped a Spanish mine but this 
did not help her, for it merely enlarged a hole already made by 
one of her own torpedoes. Contrasting these experiences with 
those at Zeebrugge, we should feel some amazement that, in a 
scheme so complicated as that of the recent raid, so little went 
wrong with the machinery. The list of mechanical mishaps 
during the operations boils down to a mere nothing, and affords 
yet another testimonial to the thoroughness of the preparations. 

More ambitious than the attempt at Santiago were the three 
attempts made by the Japanese to bottle np the Russian Fleet at 
Port Arthur. The channel leading into the harbour is too wide 
to be blocked by.a single ship, and therefore several old merchant 
ships had to be requisitioned for the purpose. At the first attempt, 
on the night of February 24, 1904, five ships were employed, of 
which three were sunk by Russian gunfire before they reached 
the harbour entrance, and the other two sank themselves at some 
distance from the channel. At the second attempt, on the 27th of 
March, four ships were sunk by the Japanese, but they failed 
completely in their purpose, as Admiral Makaroff proved next 
morning by bringing his fleet out of the harbour. The third 
attempt was made on the 3rd of May, when no fewer than twelve 
ships were requisitioned, though only eight of them were actually 
sunk, but even they were not sufficient to stop the egress of the 
Russian fleet. Space will not admit of a close analysis of these 
three attempts with a view to discovering the causes of failure, 
but the broad conclusion must be that it is not practicable to seal 
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a wide channel under the command of well-placed batteries. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, in an account of these attempts, observes that 
no enterprise of the kind upon any considerable scale had ever 
succeeded. 

Both at Zeebrugge and at Ostend the channels to be blocked 
were comparatively narrow, so that if the ships could be taken 
into them there was a reasonable prospect of successfully blocking 
them. At Ostend this prospect was not realised because the 
draught of the Vindictive proved to be just too much for the 
depth of the channel, so that it was found impossible to lay her 
straight between the two piers. At Zeebrugge the prospect was 
fully realised, one of the sunken ships actually touching beth 
banks of the canal, and the other one touching one bank and so 
close to the other that it would be difficult to dredge a channel 
in between without damaging the bank. The third cruiser sank 
in Zeebrugge harbour at some distance from the canal, but she 
too will serve a purpose by collecting the silt as it is swept round 
with the tide, and so piling up a nasty shoal in the harbour. 

The great problem, however, which the framers of the scheme 
had to face was how to get the blocking ships into the right places, 
and in solving that problem they have established a new precedent 
in naval warfare. They would be the first to acknowledge that 
in achieving this result they have been favoured by a certain 
amount of luck. First of all the weather conditions had to be 
just right for the enterprise. The wind must be blowing from 
the right quarter to make the smoke clouds effective ; an overcast 
sky with fog or mist would be a material aid ; the sea must not be 
too rough to admit of the passage across of the small motor craft, 
or of the landing of the men on the Mole. They had to wait some 
time to get this combination of conditions, and even at the last 
the weather was not ideal. The wind played false at the last 
moment, clearing away the covering smoke cloud, so that for 
the last five minutes of her run the Vindictive was fully exposed 
to the fire of the seven German guns at the end of the Mole before 
she reached the cover of its walls. 

The luck was not so much in the weather as in the absence 
of all sorts of contingencies which might have brought about 
failure. The secret might have leaked out and reached the ears 
of the Germans in time to enable them to make such preparations 
as would have brought about the destruction of our flotilla before 
it reached Zeebrugge. There might have been a German sea- 
plane scouting overhead wher our forces left their harbour. There 
might have been a German patrol boat, which would have been 
able to give sufficient warning to the batteries to cause them to 
put down such a barrage of fire as our ships could not possibly 
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penetrate. Above all there might have been a mine-tield laid in 
an area where we did not expect it, and our ships might have 
been blown up many miles from their objective. There were 
many chances against which no amount of foresight could provide, 
but it so happened that the luck was with us, and the coup was 
successful. 

In view of this formidable list of possible contingencies, and 
in view of the many precedents of ill omen, it is a matter for 
some wonder that the Admiralty were persuaded to sanction the 
undertaking. It is true that they were not asked to risk any 
capital ships, but there were the lives of several hundred officers 
and men to be considered. And, assuming that success was 
possible, was the object to be gained worth the risk to be under- 
taken? This question must have been anxiously debated by them. 
Supposing that the Bruges canal were blocked at Zeebrugge, 
and that the harbour mouth at Ostend were also blocked, the 
Germans would still have access to the North Sea for their sub- 
marines from the Bight of Heligoland. The obvious answer to 
that is that they would not have expended a great deal of time 
and money in establishing submarine bases at Bruges and Ostend, 
if their submarines could operate equally well from the Elbe or 
the Weser. Again there was the question of the duration of the 
obstruction, supposing that it were possible to effect it. Would 
not the Germans be able speedily to remove it? On this point 
the framers of the scheme could reassure the Admiralty. There 
are three ways of removing an obstruction : one is to refloat the 
sunken ships, but this has been rendered impossible by blowing 
the bottoms clean out of them; the second is to blast a channel 
through the barrage, but this is not feasible at Zeebrugge, because 
a heavy charge would do as much damage to the canal banks 
as to the wrecks, and a light charge would merely break the 
wreck into scattered fragments which, augmented by silt, would 
form as awkward an obstruction as the complete wreck ; the third 
is to cut the wreck into sections by means of acetylene gas and 
to haul up each section separately, but this is not practicable at 
Zeebrugge because, although acetylene can cut through metal, 
it cannot make any impression on concrete. 

There was, however, another consideration which must have 
weighed with the Admiralty. Within a fortnight after the Zec- 
brugge raid they were able to announce another achievement, 
the magnitude of which almost baffles the imagination—the great 
Northern Barrage. The announcement was received almost in 
silence by the Press, probably because the journalists found that 
there was no ‘copy’ in it. The Northern Barrage with its 
thousands of mines has been over a year in the making, but, like 
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the greater part of the work carried out by the Navy, it is lacking 
in dramatic interest. If it achieves its object, will it render the 
raids on the Belgian coast supererogatory? Presumably our 
naval experts answered the question in the negative, and the 
Admiralty were persuaded that the raids, if successful, would 
supplement the barrage as a counter-measure against enemy sub- 
marines. This at least may safely be said, that those who planned 
the raids were able to show a scheme so carefully thought out in 
all its details that no one could deny the strong possibilities of its 
success. Events have proved that they were right, and the 
immediate result was that a big accumulation of submarines and 
destroyers was collected at Bruges, and was subjected every night 
to bombardments from our sea-planes. 

It has been suggested in certain quarters that the raids on the 
Belgian coast mark the inauguration of a new naval policy ; that 
the Navy is henceforth to prosecute a vigorous offensive against 
the enemy. This idea is based upon a common but excusable 
fallacy, for it presupposes that the Navy has not been conducting 
@ vigorous offensive since almost the beginning of the War. No 
form of offensive can be more vigorous than that of stopping 
all supplies from reaching the enemy from overseas, but as it is 
going on every day and night all through the twenty-four hours, 
it does not lend itself as a pretext for startling headlines in the 
newspapers. The German public appreciates the nature of Great 
Britain’s naval offensive far better than the British public, for 
it has changed almost the whole of the conditions of life in 
Germany. The complete stoppage of the importation of such 
articles. as cotton, jute, flax, wool, rubber, and metals—to name 
only a few commodities—cannot fail to make its mark upon the 
lives of the people, and Germans need nothing to remind them 
that they owe the change in their circumstances to the uncomfort- 
ably vigorous offensive pursued against them by the British 
Navy. : 
The idea that there has been a revolution in Admiralty policy 
in obedience to the clamours of a certain section of the Press 
would be alarming if there were the least foundation for it, but 
the task of the Navy is not only too momentous but is also too 
highly technical to suffer the guidance of popular sentiment. All 
those who in time of war are placed in high positions know how 
grave is the temptation to seek the plaudits of the multitude, 
and how easy it is to be beguiled into consenting to some ill- 
considered scheme, when the object to be gained is sufficiently 
enticing. William Windham, the Secretary-at-War in Pitt’s 
coalition ministry of 1794, and, after Pitt himself, the most bril- 
liant man in the Cabinet, was fully conscious of this temptation. 
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In a letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot he says ‘The most fatal error will 
be, I apprehend, the seeking to preserve the popularity of the 
war by feeding it with conquests,’ by which he meant the adoption 
of an aggressive policy, not with a view to gaining any strate- 
gical advantage over the enemy, but with a view to keeping the 
public in a state of jubilation. 

The Belgian coast raids were not sanctioned as a stimulant to 
popular enthusiasm, but as a well-considered measure to check 
the activities of German submarines. Whether or not time will 
show that the experiment is justified by results, one thing at 
least is certain—that those who planned the experiment, and 
those who carried it into execution, have written an indelible page 


in the history of the British Navy. 
CYRIL Cox. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE POLES UNDER PRUSSIAN RULE 


Lorp DENBIGH’s admirable propaganda in Parliament, and on 
the platform, has greatly helped to bring home to Englishmen 
the true nature and scope of German war aims in the East. But 
there is a point in connexion with this problem which still perhaps 
requires to be explained, the question of Poland. The term 
Mitteleuropa concisely but adequately describes the nature of 
German Imperialistic ambitions in Central and Eastern Europe : 
it is not, however, clearly realised that a restored, united and 
independent Poland would be the end of such ambitions. Yet 
such is the fact and it is not too much to say that Poland, with 
all that word implies, co-operating with all those other nations 
whose lot is bound up with her own, is the sole true effective and 
complete answer to Mitteleuropa. Poland or Mitteleuropa, that 
is in reality the issue, and the world has now to choose between 
the two. 

The Polish question at this moment presents to a careless 
observer a somewhat confused appearance. All the belligerent 
Powers agree that the restoration of an independent Polish State 
must be one of the conditions of a settlement. In reality, 
however, a chasm divides the two camps. The Central Powers 
propose to build the new Poland out of the territories taken 
from Russia. They might even agree to add to this new 
Polish State the Polish territory belonging to Austria. But 
they are inflexibly opposed to the surrender of the Polish terri- 
tories which now belong to Prussia. On this point Germany 
refuses to make any compromise whatever. The Powers of the 
Entente, upon the other hand, in their declarations speak of 
reuniting all Polish territories. The reference of Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the 7th of January 1918, to ‘an independent Poland 
comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who desire to form 
part of it,’ and that of President Wilson, on the 9th of January 
1918, to ‘ territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations,’ 
cannot mean anything else than that the Polish territories of 
Prussia must form part also of the future Polish State. Again, 
in the important Note, issued by the Prime Ministers and Foreign 
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Ministers of the Entente assembled in London, and published in 
The Times of March 19, 1918, the following words occur : 


Why waste time over German pledges, when we see that at no period 
in her history of conquest—not when she overran Silesia, not when she 
partitioned Poland—has she exhibited herself so cynically as the destroyer 
of national independence, the implacable enemy of the rights of man and 
tho dignity of civilised nations? 

Poland, whose heroic spirit has survived the cruellest of national 
tragedies, is threatened with a fourth partition; and to aggravate her 
wrongs the devices by which the last trace of her independence is to he 
crushed are based on fraudulent promises of freedom. 


In thus speaking of Silesia and the partitioning of Poland by 
Frederick the Great, the Allied Prime Ministers come to the 
very root of the whole question, the future of the Polish territories 
seized by Frederick the Great and belonging now to Prussia. 
Upon the future of these territories the whole Polish question 
turns. It is therefore essential to form a clear idea upon this 
subject : what the Polish population of Prussia actually is, and 
how it is distributed. 

The Polish population of Prussia is distributed over four 
Prussian provinces : (1) Silesia, (2) Posen, (3) West Prussia, and 
(4) East Prussia. Each of these provinces has a different his- 
torical past, a different social structure, and a different racial 
percentage. The Germans who are to be found in them settled 
among the Polish population, which had inhabited these terri- 
tories from time immemorial, in different numbers and at different 
epochs. It is therefore necessary to consider each of the four 
provinces separately. 


(1) SILESIA 


Let us consider first the Province of Silesia. Here the actual 
number of the Poles is larger than in any other of the Polish 
provinces of Prussia. Here too the pressure upon the Poles has 
been the heaviest. This province was taken from Poland in the 
fourteenth century, and is divided at present into three ‘ Regen- 
cies.’ Two of these Regencies are completely Germanised. As 
Polish now can be considered only that part of Silesia called the 
Regency of Opeln, i.e. Upper Silesia. Even in this part the 
upper classes are principally German. The Germanisation of 
Upper Silesia, which had always maintained its Polish character, 
began immediately after Frederick the Great seized it from 
Austria in 1742. The means employed by Frederick the Great 
to Germanise this district are astonishing. One example will 
suffice. It was actually verboten for people to marry who did 
not speak German. German policy thus brought it about 
that the upper classes lost their nationality and became German- 
ised. In spite however of all the efforts of Frederick the Great 
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and his successors, the peasantry remained Polish ; and from this 
peasantry in the second half of the nineteenth century there 
began to arise a Polish bourgeoisie and professional class. The 
vast majority of the peasants and the workmen in the mines and 
factories continue to be Polish to this day, and have defeated 
every attempt at denationalisation. According to the German 
census of 1910, the Germans in the Regency of Opeln formed 
40 per cent. of the population. But it is certain these figures are 
exaggerated. The Germans had passed a Law regarding Public 
Meetings which permitted the use of Polish only where Poles 
were in a majority of over 60 per cent. Thus the figures of the 
census were reduced to the lowest possible level in order to suit 
the administration of this law. But, even accepting German 
statistics, if we take away three districts on the German frontier 
in which there is a large percentage of Germans, in the remaining 
twenty-one districts the Germans form but 33 per cent. of the 
population—according to German statistics themselves. Authori- 
tative Polish statisticians, however, estimate the Germans as 
forming only 20 per cent. of the population. In the year 1910 
the actual number of Poles in the Regency of Opeln, according 
to German official statistics, was 1,258,000; according to Polish 
statistics, 1,560,000. This population is composed almost entirely 


of peasants and workmen. It is a genuinely Polish element, 
indigenous to the country, and has inhabited this territory with- 
out a break from prehistoric times. . 


(2) Posen. Total Population (1910) 2,099,831 


The Province of Posen contains almost as many Polish inhabi- 
tants as Upper Silesia, and is called by Poles ‘The Grand Duchy 
of Poznan.’ Here Polish society has maintained its old struc- 
ture. The Polish population of Upper Silesia consists mainly of 
peasants and workmen, but in Poznan there is a Polish landed 
nobility and a large Polish professional class. Moreover, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century a strong Polish middle 
class arose in the towns. The Jews have emigrated, as from 
other parts of Germany: Poznania is to-day the only part of 
Poland where a strong Polish middle class, occupied in trade and 
small industries, exists. The northern part of this Province, the 
Regency of Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), was annexed to Prussia by 
Frederick the Great, in the first partition of Poland, 1772. The 
systematic Germanisation of this district was inaugurated by him. 
He seized the property of the Polish State and of the Church, and 
planted German colonists throughout. After the French Revolu- 
tion, Poznania (with the exception of a few districts on the 
German frontier) was incorporated in 1807 into the Grand 
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Duchy of Warsaw, but was given back definitively to Prussia 
at the Congress of Vienna. Soon after its incorporation into 
Prussia, the Germanisation of this province was again set afoot, 
and after the 'ranco-German war it was carried on with redoubled 
energy by Bismarck. The German Government, under his 
inspiration and guidance, elaborated a drastic programme of 
Germanisation : it founded in 1886 the Commission of Colon- 
isation, to which it gave enormous sums of money ; it Germanised 
the schools and the whole administration; and instituted Laws 
of Exception which culminated in the notorious law for the com- 
pulsory expropriation of Polish landed property. A little later, 
too, in 1894, at the instigation of Bismarck though now in retire- 
ment, was founded the famous political society, the Ostmarken- 
verein, for advancing German ‘ Kultur’ among the Poles.- The 
members of this Society were nicknamed ‘ Hakatists,’ from the 
first letters of the names of their leaders, Hansemann, Kenne- 
mann, and Tiedemann. In spite, however, of all the huge efforts 
made since the time of Frederick the Great to Germanise it, 
Poznania remains to-day a strong Polish province, and the Poles 
of Poznania are perhaps the most energetic and the most con- 
scious of their nationality of all the Poles of Poland. 

Until the year 1890, no reliable statistics of nationality existed. 
Only the statistics of religious denominations can give us some 
insight into the situation before this date. In Poznania nearly 
all the Catholics are Poles, the Germans in Poznania being almost 
entirely Protestants. In 1816, 65 per cent. of the population of 
Poznania was Catholic; in 1867, 62 per cent.; in 1880, 66 per 
cent. ; in 1890, 67 per cent. In 1890 the first reliable statistics 
of nationality were published by the German official authorities, 
and according to them the Germans formed 39.5 per cent. of the 
population. In 1910 it was estimated officially at 38.4 per cent. 
The diminution of the percentage of Germans, which runs parallel 
to the increase of the Poles, is due to the fact that the birth-rate 
is higher among Poles than among Germans. 

The total number of Poles in the Province of Posen is 
1,291,000, or 61.5 per cent. These are German official figures, 
but in accepting them we must remember that the German 
Government has many means of influencing Poles who are 
employed by the Government, or by German proprietors and 
employers, to inscribe themselves as German in the census. 
Authoritative Polish statisticians reckon that, out? of 141,000 
persons inscribed as ‘German Catholics’ in the census of 1910, 
half may be considered Poles. In this case, the Polish population 
would form 65 per cent. If, moreover, we take away three dis- 
tricts on the German frontier which have a German majority, 
this percentage would be very greatly increased. 
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A change in political conditions would make a further differ- 
ence. Poznania swarms with German officials. All the Germans 
connected with German rule in Poznania, who are almost invari- 
ably imported from other parts of Germany, all the officials, school 
teachers, and State railway employees, all the ‘ Beamten’ class, 
would leave the country. The deduction of the German bureau- 
cracy from the statistics of Poznania would be no small one, and 
the German element, which is at present largely artificial and 
imported, would be reduced to its natural proportions. 


(3) West Prussia. Total population (1910) 1,703,474 


The greater part of this province, formerly called Royal 
Prussia, as belonging to the King of Poland, was annexed by 
Frederick the Great at the first partition, 1772, the remainder by 
his nephew Frederick William II in 1793. No part of ancient 
Poland is so necessary to Poland as this province, for it 
is here that Poland has access to the sea. The whole 
sea-coast from Leba to Dantzig is inhabited by Polish 
fishermen and farmers who, despite all oppression, have not 
lost their national character. After annexing it, Frederick, 
seeing its immense importance to Prussia, made every effort 
to Germanise the country. There were already a considerable 
number of German colonists here, established in old times 
by the Teutonic Knights and by German monasteries. But the 
Poles formed the vast majority of the inhabitants, and Frederick 
set to work to Germanise them. This effort has been continued 
by all his successors up to the present time. It is for this reason 
that the Germanisation of this territory is more advanced than 
that of the Grand Duchy of Poznan. The Germans are con- 
vinced that West Prussia is an issue greater even than Posen in 
the battle between Germans and Poles: perhaps the supreme 
question in the struggle. West Prussia means for Poland access 
to the sea. Germany intends to block that access to the sea at 
any cost. If she lost West Prussia, her control on Poland would 
be gone, and the Baltic would cease to be a German lake. 

According to German statistics of 1858, the Germans formed 
69 per cent. of the province of West Prussia. In 1890, 64.7 per 
cent.; in 1910, 64.5 per cent. The total number of Poles in 
West Prussia is, according to German official statistics, 604,000. 
Here also Polish statisticians reckon that a number of Polish 
Catholics ha¥e been inscribed as German, and they estimate the 
Poles as forming 42.5 per cent. of the whole population. 

To show the general unreliability of German statistics in regard 
to this province, it is sufficient to mention the fact that in the 
year 1890 the official statistics gave the number of Poles as 34.4 
per cent., and the number of voters for Polish candidates to the 
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Reichstag on a basis of universal suffrage as 39.5 per cent. Yet 
it is certain that no Prussian ever voted for a Pole. The contrary 
is more often the case, as there are sometimes Poles insufficiently 
acquainted with politics or so intimidated by oppression as to 
vote for a Prussian. 

If, however, we deduct from this province certain districts 
on the German frontier where Germanisation has been greatest, 
the rest of the province would have a Polish majority. The dis- 
tricts with decisive Polish majorities cover 60 per cent. of the 
territory of the whole province. 


(4) East Prussia. Total population (1910) 2,064,175 


This province, formerly called Ducal Prussia, was in the 
Middle Ages inhabited by the Prussians or Borussians, a race 
akin to the Lithuanian. These Lithuanian people were the 
original inhabitants. In the thirteenth century they were still 
pagan, and were continually making aggressions upon Poland. 
In 1226 Conrad, Duke of Massovia, a fief of Poland, took the 
fatal step of applying for assistance against them from the Teu- 
tonic Knights. This Order, founded in 1190 for the defence of 
Christianity and its propagation, but confined to persons of 
German nationality, accepted the invitation. It set foot in 
Prussia in 1231, but understood its evangelical mission in a 
peculiar way. The conversion of the heathen and the extermin- 
ation of the heathen were to them synonymous terms. They 
offered the natives Germany or the sword, and, working in close 
co-operation with the German merchants of the Hanseatic 
League, succeeded by 1283 in Germanising almost the whole of 
East Prussia from the Vistula to the Niemen. The savagery of 
these German Knights roused protests even in the Middle Ages. 
Roger Bacon, the famous Oxford Franciscan friar, who died in 
1294, wrote of them in his Opus Majus, part III. chapter 13, 
quoted by Mr. A. J. Little in his interesting book Studies in 
English Franciscan History, as follows : 


The Saracens and pagans in many parts of the world are becoming quite 
impossible to convert; and especially beyond the sea, and in Prussia and 
the lands bordering on Germany, because the brethren of the German House 
(i.e. The Teutonic Knights) ruin all hopes of converting them owing to the 
wars which they are always stirring up, and because of their lust of 
domination. There is no doubt that all the heathen nations beyond Ger- 
many would long ago have been converted but for the brutality of the 
brethren of the German House, because the pagan race has again and again 
been ready to receive the faith in peace through preaching. But they of 
the German House will not allow it, because they want to subjugate them 
and reduce them to slavery, and by subtle persuasions they have for many 
years deceived the Roman (Church. This is notorious, otherwise I would 
not make the charge. 
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Such men were the spiritual ancestors of the German Com- 
mission of Colonisation. They were the Hakatists of the Middle 
Ages; and many of the Prussian Junkers of to-day are lineally 
descended from members of this Order. 

In place of the exterminated Prussians, the province was 
colonised by Germans in the north; by Lithuanians in the east ; 
and by Poles in the south. When the Poles defeated the Teu- 
tonic Knights at Griinwald in 1410, the Poles and Lithuanians 
together formed about half the whole population. There were 
a number of Polish nobles in the province, and a large Polish 
population in the towns. In 1525 a great event took place in the 
history of the Teutonic Order. The Grand Master, Albert, a 
Hohenzollern, became a Lutheran, married a daughter of the 
King of Denmark, and was invested by the King of Poland with 
the secularised and hereditary Duchy of East Prussia. His son, 
Duke Albert Frederick, succeeded him, but, born an imbecile, his 
imbecility soon developed into insanity, and the succession passed 
to the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg. East Prussia remained for 
a long time a fief of the Polish Crown, for which the Dukes did 
homage, but in 1660 the Dukes threw off their allegiance to 
Poland, and acquired sovereign power. Not long after, in 1701, 
the reigning Duke crowned himself at Kénigsberg as the first 
King in Prussia—West Prussia was still Polish—and became a 
sovereign European prince. From that date the Hohenzollerns 
began to expel the Polish element, and systematically to encourage 
German immigration. 

The Poles form at present 17 per cent. of the total population 
of the province. They are concentrated mainly in the southern 
portion along the frontier of Russian Poland: the Regency of 
Allenstein or Olsztyn. The majority of these Poles are Protes- 
tants, and they are the object of unceasing attempts at German- 
isation on the part of the Government. 

The total number of Poles in East Prussia is, according to 
German statistics, just over a quarter of a million, 260,000. 

These Poles live in a compact body in the south of the pro- 
vince, in Mazuria, a district full of lakes, made famous by the 
fierce battles in 1914. 

Although the percentage of Poles in East Prussia is small, two 
facts must be carefully borne in mind : (1) The province of East 
Prussia is economically dead, being cut off from its Polish hinter- 
land. It is more sparsely inhabited than any other province of 
the Kingdom of Prussia; there are only 144.1 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while in Westphalia there are 528.6; (2) Owing to 
Prussian laws of exception, the German majority, in this com- 
paratively desert land, is largely artificial. No Pole is allowed to 
settle in East Prussia. Here, as in all the Polish provinces of 
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Prussia, permission from the Government must first be obtained 
to build a house. Needless to say, in the case of a Pole such 
permission is never given. But if East Prussia were connected 
with its natural hinterland, and if Poles and Lithuanians were 
allowed freely to settle there, it would probably become, from 
purely natural and economic causes, a thriving province, with a 
predominantly Polish and Lithuanian population. 

The same applies with still greater force to Dantzig in West 
Prussia. Dantzig was forcibly annexed by Frederick William II 
in the Second Partition of Poland, 1793. It is at present a small 
decayed town of 150,000 inhabitants. Its trade has been deliber- 
’ ately killed in favour of Hamburg and Bremen. If Dantzig were 
restored to Poland, there is no reason why, in fifty years’ time, 
as the chief Polish seaport, it should not become a city of a million 
inhabitants. 

Tosum up. The total population of the four above-mentioned 
provinces in 1910, according to official German statistics, was 
6,554,755. Out of this total, 3,421,965 were Poles; 3,062,725 
were Germans. Reliable Polish statisticians estimate that the 
Polish figures are 560,000 short and that the Poles number almost 
exactly 4,000,000, out of a total population of 6,554,755. In the 
event of these provinces passing under Polish rule, and taking 
into account the departure of German officials and persons con- 
nected with the German Government, who number 5 to 6 per 
cent. of the population, the percentage of Poles in these provinces 
—i.e. (1) The Regency of Opeln, or Upper Silesia, (2) The Pro- 
vince of Posen (without certain Germanised districts in the west), 
(3) West Prussia (without certain Germanised districts in the 
west), and (4) The Regency of Allenstein (Olsztyn) in East Prussia 
—would-amount to 70 per cent. 

This is almost the same percentage as that of the Czechs in 
Bohemia and Moravia. 


We thus see from all this that, in the question of the Polish 
population in Prussia, we have to deal with at least 4,000,000 
Poles, settled compactly on a territory on which they form 
70 per cent. of the population. 

The question of these four million Poles is therefore, even if 
we regard their number alone, a highly important one. Their 
number is almost equal to that of the Kingdom of Serbia before 
the War, not far short of the population of Bohemia, much greater 
than that of Norway, and nearly equal to that of Sweden. ‘The 
liberation of these Poles from Prussian rule would in itself, even 
if no other question were involved, be one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the War. 

But there is much more. It is not a question of these Poles 
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forming a separate State. Their claim, just in itself, is part of 
@ greater, but a simpler problem. The Poles of Prussia are 
striving, not merely for their liberation from the iniquity of 
Prussian rule, but for unity with their brethren. All that they 
demand is to be reunited with their brother Poles in one great 
independent State. From the point of view of number, the 
Poles occupy the sixth place among the nations of Europe, just 
below the Italians and above the Spaniards, and the State they 
would form would comprise at least 35 million people. Now the 
Poles of Prussia, like all the Poles, aspire to a United Poland. 
Such is the one supreme desire of every Pole; and as the Union 
of Italy and her liberation from Austrian domination was the 
greatest achievement of the nineteenth century, so the Union of 
Poland may be the greatest of the twentieth. 

It is almost impossible, I think, for an Englishman—difficult 
even for an Italian—to realise what the union of Poland means 
to a Pole. The Poles have had not one oppressor only; they 
have actually had three. To be ruled by one alien Government is 
a sufficient evil. It is a greater to be partitioned among three. 
By the partition, family life in Poland is severed and torn 
asunder : members of the same family may be Prussian, Austrian 
or Russian subjects, subjected to different laws in regard to the 
very constitution of the family and society itself. By the parti- 
tion, brothers and cousins may fight their own relatives in three 
different armies. By the partition, trade among Poles is checked 
and hindered : they are divided by the high walls of three different 
tariffs. On the deepest grounds, social, military, and economic, 
the Poles aspire to the political unity and independence of their 
nation. 

Some men, however, raise the question—Surely it would be 
sufficient if two parts of Poland were united and the third left 
out? Cannot the Poles be content with a little Austrian Poland, 
under some Hapsburg, to which Russian Poland or part of it 
may be added under the same aegis? The partitions—say these 
men—shall be undone: Russia and Austria shall renounce their 
annexations, their share in the old plunder: Prussia alone, who 
initiated the partitions, and who, under Frederick the Great, was 
the chief author of the murder of Poland, shall keep her posses- 
sions. The Pole is asked to renounce Prussian Poland, to betray 
his compatriots, and to be content with a Poland formed out of 
her Austrian and Russian provinces alone. 

Such @ renunciation is impossible. What would an English- 
man think of an England partitioned among Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia? - Would he think it sufficient, or be content, if two parts 
of England recovered their independence, while the third part— 
the south, the oldest part of England, the heart of England, Kent 
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and Wessex—remained in the possession of Prussia? What 
would the unity and independence of England be, if, while two- 
thirds were reunited, London and the mouth of the Thames 
remained in German hands? No Englishman would be content. 
Nor will a Pole. For if the Thames means much to an English- 
man, as the Seine to a Frenchman, the Vistula means yet more 
to a Pole. It is Poland’s greatest and, in a deep sense, her only 
river, with which the most intimate associations of her history 
are bound up. It is Polish through and through, from its source 
to its mouth. Both Cracow—the Oxford of Poland—and Wavr- 
saw, her capital, lie upon its banks. At the mouth of it stands 
Dantzig. Now Dantzig is to Poland what London, as England’s 
chief port, is to England, and it is impossible for Poles to rest 
content while access to the sea is blocked to them, and Dantzig, 
their historic seaport, remains in German hands. 

But if the complete reunion of Poland is necessary on general 
grounds, if it is the heart’s desire of every Pole to see the end 
of Prussian rule, the complete reunion of his country, with access 
through his own great river to the sea, there are two special 
reasons why the union of these four million Poles with the rest 
of Poland is indispensable. 

First, Poznania is the cradle of the Polish race. Poznan is 
just as dear to a Pole as Krakow or Warszawa. In addition to 
the social, economic, and military reasons for union spoken of 
above, there are the traditions of history. Sentiment plays no 
small part in politics, and there exists a sentiment which a great 
French writer has finely called le culte des morts. Poznania is 
sacred soil. It is the land where our ancestors lie buried. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the Poles of Prussia 
number among them some of the most energetic members of the 
Polish race. The general level of education is high. There are 
no illiterates among fhem. There is a strong middle class, and 
the Polish peasants on these territories are the best agriculturists 
of Poland. It is unthinkable, for these reasons, that the Poles 
of Prussia should be left under Prussian rule, or debarred from 
union with their brothers in one great Polish State. But there 
is @ further consideration. Of all Poles, among the Poles of 
Prussia the consciousness of nationality is widest spread. 

There is a well-known story of a Polish Deputy who, visiting 
one day the cottage of a Polish peasant in Prussia, saw a portrait 
of Bismarck on the wall. ‘Are you an admirer then of Bis- 
marck?’ asked the Deputy. ‘Yes,’ said the peasant. ‘I owe 
Bismarck much. It was Bismarck who taught me to be a Pole.’ 

Prussian persecution has not been without its natural effect. 
The oppressive laws of Prussia, from the time of Frederick the 
Great down to Bismarck, the Commission of Colonisation, and 
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the affair of Wreschen, have had but one result : they have sharp- 
ened and intensified the national resistance. The Poles of 
Prussia are to-day the most Polish of the Poles. Ground by the 
teeth of wild beasts—to them may surely be applied a famous 
saying—they have become some of the purest members of the 
Polish nation. 

As Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in his address to the Royal Statistical 
Society, March 1918, admirably said : 


Perhaps the efforts of Marcinkowski to educate a professional and com- 
mercial middle class, and those of Wawrzyniak and Jackowski to build up 
an economic imperium in imperio, an internal commonwealth or peasant 
republic of co-operative institutions, as the foundation of a future Polish 
State, would have failed, had not Bismarck in a moment of supreme folly 
laid hands on the national religion and the national language and per- 
manently estranged the Polish people. . . . The Kulturkampf was the begin- 
ning of the stern schooling, continued with a vast and vain expenditure 
to expropriate the Polish landowners, large and small, which has left the 
Prussian Poles the soundest economic Polish unit. . . . If Prussian Poland 
may be called, as I have elsewhere termed it, the heel of the German Achilles, 
it is also the one solid foundation which the European Powers can give to 
the new Polish State. . . . It is the stern rule of the Prussian schoolmaster 
and the tyranny of the Prussian administrator and Prussian drill-sergeant 
which have fitted the Prussian Poles to lead their fellow-countrymen and 
head the flowing Slav tide, which has been for decades slowly but surely 
advancing into the German Empire. Moreover, of all Polish lands, German 
Poland has suffered least in population and in wealth in the Great War, 
and is best suited, economically and otherwise, to form the nucleus of a new 
Government. 


We have so far looked at the matter, the complete reunion 
of Poland, from a purely Polish point of view—the desire of the 
Poles for unity. We may conclude by looking af the matter 
under a larger aspect. Is it in the interest of Europe? 

In order to answer this question we must first consider what 
precisely the inclusion or non-inclusion of these territories in the 
future Poland means in regard to the real independence of the 
country. If these territories were restored to Poland, and dis- 
annexed from Prussia, Poland would be strong. She would have 
a real political and economic independence. With coal from her 
coalfields in Silesia, she could build up her own industries. With 
her seaport Dantzig, her trade with England and other countries, 
which was great in the past, would no longer be throttled by 
Germany. If, on the other hand, these territories should be 
left in Prussian hands, and Prussia be allowed to keep her share 
of the partition, if the wrong done by Frederick the Great be 
left unrighted, Poland, shorn of one third of her territory, without 
coal for her industry or access to the sea, and surrounded by 
German military outposts, would be weak. Her independence 
would be asham. Nominally independent, at least in regard to 
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two thirds of her territory, under some Hapsburg Prince, she 
would in reality be a mere dependency of Berlin. 

Our choice then lies between a strong Poland, strong and self- 
sufficing by the inclusion of her Prussian territories, and a weak 
Poland, weak by the incompletion of her unity. Which is in the 

interest of Europe, a weak Poland or a strong? The question 
may be put in other terms. A strong Poland means an indepen- 
dent Poland, able to take an independent line in foreign policy. 
A weak Poland means a German Poland, wholly subordinate to 
Germany and German influence, a mere extension of the German 
Empire. Which is in the interest of Europe, a German Poland 
or an independent Poland? 

It should be carefully noted that there is no dispute between 
the belligerent Powers as to the necessity of reconstituting 
Poland. All alike have promised the restoration of Poland. The 
whole controversy turns upon the nature of that restoration, and 
in particular upon the question of the Prussian provinces: 
whether, in other words, the new Poland should be strong or 
weak, independent or German. This is the real issue. Now it 
is manifestly in the interest of Europe and Great Britain that 
Poland should be strong and independent. 

We tcuch here upon the old question of the Balance of Power. 
If the Polish territories of Prussia are left in Prussian hands, and 
if as a consequence the new Poland, nominally independent, is 
in reality simply a dependency of Germany, the power of Germany 
will be enormously increased. Poland, instead of acting as a barrier 
against the German * Drang nach Osten,’ would form simply a 
bridge for new expansion to Russia and the Balkans. She would 
be simply part of the German Mitteleuropa system, which means 
the domination by Germany of the whole of Central and Eastern 
Europe from Berlin to Constantinople, and to the Suez Canal. 

Now it is certain that the domination of Europe by any single 
Power is in the interest neither of Europe nor Great Britain. 
That attempt was frustrated by Great Britain in the case of 
Philip the Second, and in those of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Napoleon. For precisely the same reasons the domination of 
Europe by Germany, under the name of Mitteleuropa, cannot be 
tolerated. It is easy to deride the Balance of Power, or the anti- 
quated phrases of diplomacy, but, if we look into it, we see that 
this phrase means nothing less than the security of the British 
Empire and the maintenance of the liberties of Europe. The 
domination of Spain, the ‘ Continental System’ of Napoleon, the 
‘ Mitteleuropa’ of modern Germany, are all forms of the same 

idea, the domination of Europe by a single Power, against which 
Great Britain has ever fought, and which, in conjunction with 
her, it is equally the interest of all free nations to resist. A 
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German Poland means the destruction of the Balance of Power, 
the destruction with it of the liberties of Europe, and a danger 
in the end to the security of the British Empire. 

Consider, on the other hand, what an independent and com- 
pletely reunited Poland would mean to Europe. 

In the first place, the power of Prussia would be broken, and, 
with the breaking of Prussia, Germany would cease to be an 
Imperialist aggressive Power. Prussia rose to power upon the 
ruins of Poland. The destruction of Prussian militarism and 
the restoration of Poland are synonymous terms. 

Secondly, the Baltic would cease to be a German lake. 
Poland on the sea at Dantzig would spell the freedom of the 
Baltic, and the Scandinavian States, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland, would recover a real political and economic 
independence. 

Lastly, the whole question of Mitteleuropa would be changed. 
Too much stress is sometimes laid on Mitteleuropa in its nega- 
tive aspect. Too little attention paid to the question on its 
positive, constructive side. But it is not enough to say that 
Mitteleuropa must be combated. We must put forward an alter- 
native, a new and better plan, more conducive to the liberties of 
Europe and the interests of the Entente. The corner-stone of 
such a plan is a united and independent Poland with access to 
the sea at Dantzig. In close alliance with a free and independent 
Bohemia, including all the Czechs and Slovaks, and using the 
same port Dantzig; with a greatly increased Serbia, uniting all 
Yugo-Slavs under her aegis; with Italy, her unity completed, and 
her security attained upon the Adriatic; with a new and greatly 
extended Roumania including within her territory all the Rou- 
manians at present separated from her; and with a free Greece, 
free from German domination—such a belt of States would form 
an unbreakable barrier against German aggression ; and instead 
of a bureaucratic despotism under German control, called Mittel- 
europa, Central and Eastern Europe, from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, and from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, would become the 
home of free peoples. These names alone ring true, and are a 
sufficient answer in themselves, with all their manifold, rich 
historic meaning, to the bare geographical despotic term of 
Mitteleuropa. 

Even the Magyars, and the Bulgarians, deprived of German 
support, might no longer consent to throw in their lot with 

Berlin. 

Such is the difference in its consequences between an inde- 
pendent and a German Poland. An independent Poland, com- 
pletely re-united, with her Prussian territories restored, means 
the end of Prussian militarism, and the breaking of the aggres- 
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sive foree of Germany. It means the freedom of the Baltic. 
And instead of a German Mitteleuropa, Poland would form the 
corner-stone of a free Europe. Poland, or Prussia? Freedom or 
Mitteleuropa? Europe must choose; and surely no Englishman 
will do otherwise to-day than pursue the old policy of Canning. 

But if the division of power in every sphere is indispensable 
to the cause of human liberty, if the concentration of power in 
a single hand, call it Mitteleuropa or by any other name, is fatal to 
the interests both of Europe and the British Empire, if the unity 
and independence of Poland with access to the sea at Dantzig is 
essential to the equilibrium and liberty of Europe, there is yet 
another reason why the inclusion of these four million Poles in 
Poland is an interest of Europe. The supreme need of Europe 
after this War is for a stable and a lasting peace. Now. if the 
rights and aspirations of these four million Poles are thwarted, 
one of the roots of a new war will be left in Europe. If the 
-injustice of the Congress of Vienna is repeated, from which 
Europe is suffering to-day, a new war, in no long time, wil] burst 
forth again. Let us remove such a danger now by a complete 
and not a partial settlement. We cannot afford to tinker with 
these questions. The complete reunion and independence of 
Poland with access to the sea at Dantzig, while it would form 
the corner-stone of national liberty throughout Central and 
Eastern Europe, would also be the surest guarantee of a just 
and lasting peace. 

We talk much to-day of a League of Nations. But it is 
necessary to distinguish. A League of Nations may be either a 
good thing or an evil. Peace cannot be imposed by force : it must 
be based upon justice. A peace based upon force alone, at the ex- 
pense of justice, is simply the consecration of iniquity and revolts 
the human conscience. Europe does not want a repetition of the 
Congress of Vienna, which stifled nationality in Europe, and does 
not need to be reminded that the Holy Alliance was founded to 
impose by force and to perpetuate the iniquitous decisions of that 
Congress. A League of Nations, devoted like the Holy Alliance 
of 1815 to imposing injustice on the world by force, calling it 
peace, would be a moral abomination. The Holy Alliance of the 
past was in the main an alliance between three Powers to keep 
down Poland, to perpetuate the iniquity of the partitions. We 
do not want a new Holy Alliance, call it a League of Nations or 
by any other name, if it is founded, like the last, upon the dis- 
memberment of Poland. 

Peace must be based upon justice. It may, or may not, be 
true that perpetual peace is but a dream, that war can never 
be wholly eliminated from this planet. If that be so, it is all 
the more necessary for statesmen and nations to extirpate, so far 
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as in them lies, the roots of war, to seek for a just settlement 
which shall not deride the rights and aspirations of the nations. 

Injustice has ever been the fruitful source of human misery ; 
nor can any human being estimate the amount of misery caused to 
Europe by the crime of Frederick the Great. Upon the destruc- 
tion of Poland, Prussia rose, and we may date this War from her 
partition. 

If that crime be now undone, and if a new League of Nations 
be formed, based, not like the old Holy Alliance upon the Parti- 
tion, but upon the Union of Poland, such a League would be 
blessed by all mankind, and afford—for the Polish is perhaps the 
most central of all European questions—the surest guarantee of 


future peace. 
STANISLAS KoziIckI. 





RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


THE period of University reconstruction which was marked by 
the Report of the Royal Commission in August 1852 differed from 
our OWn era in many ways, but in none more than in the attitude 
which was then taken towards religion as an essential element 
in higher education. Oxford and Cambridge were to a very large 
extent groups of clerical corporations, which had been preserved 
when the vast majority of pious foundations were swept away at 
the Reformation ; and the religious character of the colleges had 
been maintained in the Elizabethan statutes. The experiment of 
organising higher education apart from religion had been made 
in the foundation of London University, and was viewed -with 
much suspicion at the older Universities or justified as a necessary 
exception. The scholastic tradition had still a firm hold, and 
theology was regarded as ‘ the climax of all studies, the Corinthian 
capital of a magnificent edifice, composed of physics, politics, 
economics, and connecting them as parts of a great system with 
each other’’; all the separate sciences were treated with con- 
scious reference to the whole of which they were parts. The 
researches and lectures of Adam Sedgwick on Geology were 
inspired by his Natural Theology. But all this is changed. Each 
science is now pursued on its own account, and without conscious 
reference to theological doctrines of any kind; and the opening 
of college rewards and fellowships to men who make no religious 
profession has, for better or worse, greatly modified the character 
of the colleges as institutions. Critics of Mr. Fisher’s Education 
Bill urge the principle that religion must be the guiding and 
directing force in all education, but those who maintain this 
principle in regard to elementary education appear to be willing 
that it should be ignored in the reconstruction of academic 
education. 

There has been such a complete revolution in academic habits 
of thought since the Early Victorian period, that it is worth while 
to look at the matter more closely and consider, from the point 
of view of religion, how far there has been loss or gain in this 
change. An exceptional galaxy of talent was gathered at Cam- 


"1 Maurice, Life of F. D. Maurice, ii. 136. 
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bridge in those days ; Whewell, Sedgwick, Thirlwall, Julius Hare, 
Peacock, Henslow and Babbage all held academic posts at the 
beginning of the ‘thirties. Natural Theology was in the air; 
it affected intellectual habits on every side, and subsequently 
found elaborate expression in the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises.’ The 
writers of these works insisted that reason recognised a complete 
harmony between the character of God as manifested in Nature 
and as revealed in the Scriptures, and thus they endeavoured 
habitually to exhibit a consistency which satisfied the intellect 
between the book of Nature and the book of Revelation. They 
regarded God as the sovereign power in the Universe—the great 
first cause of all, and the designer of all; and on the other hand 
they thought of Man as a looker-on, who, endowed with the 
power of thinking, could not fail to recognise the evidence of 
thinking power in the arrangement of the Universe. They 
sought for additional illustrations of this power of intelligent 
design, not only in details of animal structure,’ but in the 
mechanism of the Universe and the constitution of man; for 
Dr. Chalmers the character of God as an intelligent designer was 
set forth not only in the laws which ordered the course of the 
planets but also in the laws of Political Economy.’ The appre- 
ciation of the divine order in the world could not but call forth 
reverent admiration, and thus intellectual religion served to 


satisfy the human intellect on the one side, while it appealed to 
devout feeling on the other. 


II 


This habit of thought in regard to Man’s place in the Universe 
looked excellent on paper, but it did not really give a complete 
doctrine of life. Two sides were brought close together, but they 
continued separate ; they were not really combined in one. On 
the one side there was the constant variety of impressions and 
temperaments with which each human being came in contact, 
and on the other a conception of order in the material and moral 
world which was accepted and assumed but not realised in actual 
experience. As this severance became more and more apparent, 
the intellectual religion of the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises’ was felt, 
from different points of view, to be defective, and it could no 
longer be assumed as the foundation and guide of all higher 
education. 

(a) From the theological standpoint it was misleading; the 
Psalmists, and sacred writers from early times, had regarded 
natural phenomena as illustrative of the Will of God; but the 
writers of the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises’ regarded the phenomena 


? Whewell, Plurality of Worlds, p. 396. 
* Civic Economy of Large Towns, iii. 37, 38. 
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of Nature as a source of our knowledge of the ‘ personality of the 
Godhead ’‘; they themselves aimed at ‘ honestly reading the book 
of Nature,’’ as one of the sources from which they might discover 
the character of the Creator. They resented the imputation that 
they thought we might dispense with any other source of this 
knowledge,* but they treated this as an independent source’ by 
itself. 

The honest reading of the phenomena of Nature cannot, 
however, give us any knowledge of the Spiritual and Eternal ; the 
succession of events in time can only testify to what has always 
occurred and may be expected in time; the ideas of order and 
purpose and design are known to us in our inner experience, and 
we read them into the phenomena of external Nature. The 
thought of the God of Nature is thus built up in our minds by 
discursive reasoning, and is not given by the phenomena of 
Nature themselves. It is reached by a series of abstractions from 
phenomena as we know them ; the human mind regards the world 
as ordered by reason, and infers the existence of a Reasoner 
infinitely removed from Man; but this does not itself lead us to 
the thought of a God who is not far from any one of us, and in 
whom we live and move and have our being. The order of Nature 
is not in itself a source from which we can derive thoughts about 
the personality of God. 

(b) Intellectual religion was quite as défective from the view - 
it took of Man, since it treated him so entirely as an intellect, 
and neglected the other elements in his complex nature. It held 
that as a reasoning being Man attains his best and has identical 
thoughts with those of God*; and therefore the development of 
the human thinking faculty came to be regarded by devout men 
as the essential alm in education. It was believed that the 
reason, if developed, would assert itself over the other elements 
of human nature ; but this is hardly true to life. There is a con- 
tinual conflict between the flesh and the Spirit ; reason is helpless 
in moments of passion ; there is need of cultivating the powers of 
self-control, and persistence of will, in order that reason may be 
brought into play. Strength of Will is more important in the 
development of character than acuteness of intellect. 

(c) Intellectual religion was, in the minds of many of the men 


* Sedgwick, Hdinburgh Review, clxv. 64. 5 Ibid, clxv. 62. 

6 Sedgwick, Discourse, Appendix, p. 130. 

7 * All reasoning must lead us into inextricable confusion if we keep not 
separate the different provinces of human knowledge. . . . But we may compare 
together the streams of knowledge, though springing from different fountains ; 
and we can sometimes show that in their course they become blended together 
at some common point; and hence we may conclude, as all truth centres in the 
ordinance of God’s will, that the different kinds of truth must harmonise and 
lend support to-one another.’—Sedgwick, Discourse, Appendix, p. 133. 

* Whewell, Plurality of Worlds, PR; 376, 395. 
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of the Early Victorian period, a stimulus to the pursuit of science ; 
Sedgwick and Buckland found an inspiration in the thought of 
all Nature as the handiwork of God, and in discovering new traces 
of design and order, which rendered phenomena intelligible by 
assigning them their places in the general design. Natural 
Theology stimulated their investigations into the phenomena of 
Nature. But Whewell recognisd that this inspiration might be a 
distracting influence, in so far as naturalists began to discuss 
how far the design they recognised was worthy of God, instead 
of simply endeavouring to examine whether it was to be traced 
in Nature as a matter of fact. The whole controversy on the 
Plurality of Worlds, which attracted so much attention, seems 
to have turned on the probabilities of divine design rather than on 
the testimony of actual observation. Whewell uttered a needed 
warning against the gratuitous assumptions in which some of 
those indulged who argued that the planets were inhabited, and 
pointed out the danger of ‘a wanton indulgence of fancy to which 
astronomy gives no countenance.’” This protest in favour of 
discarding speculation, and simply pursuing the methods of 
empirical science, was useful and fruitful; the great discoveries 
of the last half-century have been made by men who were 
enthusiastic observers of phenomena, and ready to pursue their 
investigations wherever they led them ; enthusiasm for detecting 
the relations of particular physical phenomena is indifferent to 
maintaining any general thesis. 

(d) Even those who recognised the danger of reading our 
preconceptions into phenomena maintained that intellectual 
religion was fitted to defend Christianity against the attacks of 
enemies who rejected its historical foundations ; and the Evidences 
of Christianity by Paley was adopted and retained as a manual of 
Christian belief at Cambridge ; but his attitude was not accepted 
as wholly satisfactory. The questions came to be raised whether 
the conception of duty in favour of which he argued*’ was really 
religious, and whether he defended religious truth as supreme ; 
it seemed to be regarded as a matter of high probability rather 
than as a personal conviction. Maurice’ expressed a fear that 
Paley had ‘done much to demoralise Cambridge, and to raise 
up a set of divines who turn out a bag infidel on Sundays to run 
him down, fixing exactly where he shall run, and being exceed- 
ingly provoked if he finds any holes or corners which they do 
not happen to know of.’ Intellectual religion failed to maintain 
a Christianity that could claim to mould the personality and that 
should bring the human life into closest and conscious relation 
with the Divine Life; even as a system of apologetics, it only 

* Plurality of Worlds, p. 232. 4° Sedgwick, Discourse, Appendix, p. 160. 
41 Lafe, ii. 450. 
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endeavoured to state the case favourably, it could not pretend to 
be convincing. 

(e) The habit, @ich academical teachers encouraged, of paying 
exaggerated attention to the development of Man’s intellectual 
faculties, was reflected in the educational reforms which were 
carried through at Cambridge in the ’forties and ’fifties. Intellect 
appeared to offer the means of entering most closely into the mind 
of God; and in the development of his intellect, Man appeared 
to attain to the best that was possible for him ; while reasoning was 
held to exercise an authority on the world within and to condemn 
the baser impulses and passions to which Man was inclined to 
yield. The University set itself to foster capacity and diligence in 
intellectual studies by the multiplication of competitive exami- 
nations, and the encouragement of concentration on some one 
branch of study. But in spite of all the efforts which were made 
to introduce improvements there were many critics, both in 
academic circles and among the general public, who condemned 
the Universities as in many ways a failure, and as not successful 
in making good use of their great opportunities. It was notorious 
that many of those who entered at the University found little to 
interest them in the intellectual studies that were offered them, 
and obtained little benefit from their residence in college ; while 
those who devoted themselves to study were too often likely to 
become mere pedants who had no interest in the ordinary affairs 
of life. There were, moreover, incidental results of the enthusiasm 
for intellectual success which were hardly satisfactory ; if self- 
development and self-cultivation were made the aim of study, 
there was direct encouragement to egoism in character; while 
many would have wished on the contrary that the aim in edu- 
cation should be to take the individual out of himself, so that 
he should cease to regard himself as the centre of the Universe. 
The enthusiasts for intellectual development could not but feel 
that their efforts to foster it were in many respects a failure ; they 
could not but recognise that some of those who had attained the 
greatest academic distinctions had been mainly stimulated by 
sordid ambitions for the pecuniary rewards of learning, and that 
even college athletics were degraded by the fact that for some 
careers the winning of a ‘blue’ was of more value as a start in 
life than the taking of a high degree. During the present gener- 
ation there has been a reaction against the treatment of education 
as if the supreme object were to “develop individual capacity ; 
there has been an admission of the need of some corrective to 
over-specialisation, and of the desirability of introducing more 
organisation of academic studies as a whole. 

There is, indeed, one department of University studies in which 
there has been little sign of this reaction. The reform of theo- 
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logical studies, by the introduction of increase cialisation and 
the stimulus of competition, had been long delayéd ; the advocates 
of these changes had been met by vigorous protest against applying 
such methods to the invigoration of theological study. Maurice 
had written in 1841, ‘A Divinity Tripos (which is the usual 
resort when any general improvement takes place) would be 
surely an abomination. ’’* Hort actively denounced it in 1853 when 
the project first took shape’ ; in 1857 he looked back on the recent 
establishment of a Theological Tripos ‘as anything but a gain. 
Now for the first time theology has consented to be ranged simply 
as one of the accredited sciences of the University. It is placed 
on the same footing as Political Economy or Mineralogy. It is 
especially exposed to the danger of assuming a narrow and tech- 
nical character. A body of fellows bound to the study of theology 
is needed as a counterpoise to the influence of the Theological 
Tripos as much as for other purposes.”"* These protests made 
little impression; and Dr. Westcott, in 1871, persuaded the 
University to treat the honour examination in Theology not only 
as a test of qualifications for a particular profession, but as an 
avenue to a degree in Arts. Westcott had an intense loyalty to his 
own University, and ‘an unbounded faith in the reality of the 
spiritual work which Cambridge can do.’ He recognised that the 
fears which had been expressed were not altogether groundless, and 
that there was a danger spiritually in the ‘ separation of thought 
from action, of philosophy from life, which ends in the substitution 
of a sentiment or a doctrine for religion ’**; but he held that the 
reform would bring about increased activity, and that the Univer- 
sity as he knew it, in conditions which were somewhat different 
from those of the present day,’’ might safely run the risk. He 
distinguished between the ministerial and the intellectual as func- 
tions of spiritual power, and desired to keep them apart and to pro- 
vide for both independently. ‘ For a time, during periods of transi- 
tion or preparation, both functions may be discharged by the same 
organ ; but in this, as in every case, the highest development is 
marked by the specialisation of action. As thoughts widen, a 
regular clergy, so to speak, rises beside the secular clergy." He 
hoped to see a body of academic clergy devoting themselves to 
the pursuit of Biblical Science, while parish priests could draw 
on the results of their studies and carry on parochial work more 
efficiently. A 
12 Maurice, Life of F. D. Maurice, i. 321. 


13 Hort, Life and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, i. 244, 275. 
14 November 1857: A Letter to the Rev. J. Ll, Davies on the Tenure of 
Fellowships at Trinity College, pp. 22, 23. 
5 Westcott, Life and Letters of B. F. Westcott, i. 368. 
16 Westcott, Points in the Religious Office of the Universities, p. 9. 
" Ibid. p. 120. -8 Thid. p. 54. 
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The reformed system of theological study has certainly been a 
stimulus to the investigations of experts, but after the experience 
of a generation it may be doubted whether the University has 
become a greater spiritual power in the country. Division of 
labour is not advantageous unless it prepares the way for a better 
co-operation of labourers, and Westcott appears to have assumed 
that this would come naturally in the condition of college life.” 
The reformed course of theological study has been critical and 
analytical, but it has done little for the synthesis of the various 
elements, and has offered little help towards reconstruction. Still 
less has it given a lead towards reinstating Theology as a philo- 
sophy of life, ‘assimilating and transfiguring every treasure of 
thought and observation,’*® and bringing the various branches of 
knowledge into connexion with the thought of God, or showing 
their relations to one another. 

In spite of the activity and energy of scientific theologians there 
are some signs of the narrowness which Dr. Hort feared, and 
which Dr. Westcott took into account, as a possible danger. ‘ The 
theologian,’ he said, ‘ who studies theology only, is really as liable 
to error, as unnaturally cramped, as imperfectly equipped for his 
work, as a philologer would be who confined himself to the 
knowledge of a single language.’** The programme of Cambridge 
studies fails to cover the whole range of Theology, as-is attempted 
in the Scottish and other Universities ; it concentrates attention 
on Biblical Science as a foundation, while it leaves other branches 
of study to be provided by Theological Colleges. Nor has the 
anticipated reaction of the scientific studies of the academic clergy 
on the actual work of the ministry been apparent ; book-learning 
seems to pursue its way without conscious relation to religious 
activities or religious experience ; it is rather to be feared that the 
habits of thought of the academic and of the parochial clergy 
have fallen farther and farther apart, and that the scientific 
study of sacred literature is not in touch with the problems of 
actual life. Without attempting to gauge how far the hopes 
of the reformers in the early ‘seventies have been realised, or 
whether Cambridge has become a greater spiritual power in the 
country, we may at least say that religious revivals within the 
University, such as the Christian Student Movement, do not seem 
to have been initiated from official sources within, but to have 
come to us from without. 


IIT 


A practical trend has been more and more noticeable iu 
secular studies, during the last generation at Cambridge. Perhaps 


18 Westcott, Religious Office of the Universities, p. 91. 
2° Thid. P. 93, also p. 26, *! Ibid. p. 85. 
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the most obvious sign has been a great development of various 
professional studies; the medical school has increased tenfold; 
and the school of engineering has grown from humble beginnings, 
and, despite the chequered career with which it started, has 
become one of the most flourishing departments in the University. 
The scientific laboratories are much frequented by men who are 
looking forward to some form of industrial life; while the His- 
torical Tripos and the Economic Tripos attract those who are 
interested in the working of Society and the Social Problems of 
the present day. The subjects which, by a long tradition, are 
elements in a liberal education no longer hold their own as a 
matter of course ; when their defenders are called upon to justify 
the amount of attention given to them, they would be likely to 
accept and adopt the principles by which Cobbett distinguished 
between different kinds of study. 

Though knowledge in every art and science is, if properly applied, 

worthy of praise in proportion to its extent and usefulness, there are some 
kinds of knowledge which are justly considered of a superior order, not 
only because the possession of them is a proof of more than ordinary 
industry and talent, but because the application of them has naturally 
a more powerful influence in the affairs and on the condition of our friends, 
acquaintances, neighbours, and country.” 
Knowledge has come to be valued, not as a possession which gives 
a man the freedom of cultivated society, or even as a mark of a 
well-developed intellect, but as a power, and because of the 
results which can be accomplished by the men who can wield this 
power. The Baconian maxim that Knowledge is Power, and 
that by obeying Nature we may advance in knowledge and learn 
to control her, has at last come to be so generally accepted as to 
make a great difference in regard to proposals for the organisation 
of higher education. 

Insistence on the practical side of knowledge does of course 
lend itself to devotion to the mere diffusion of technical know- 
ledge, as if the sordid applications of science to the arts of life 
were the only thing worth striving for. But those who maintain 
high ideals of the cultivation of knowledge as power are ready 
to deprecate such a travesty of their enthusiasm for Science. 
We may all feel a measure of pity for the man who values Science 
because it lightens the labour of some craftsman, by providing 
him with a machine, and enables another man to take a better- 
paid place in organised society than he would otherwise have 
enjoyed. On the other hand, we cannot but admire the enthusiasm 
of those who value Science for the benefit it has conferred on 
mankind, who appreciate the devotion of its heroes in the past 
to the proclamation of truth, and are sanguine about the possibili- 
ties of human progress in the future, which Science brings 

22 Cobbett, English Grammar, p. 8. 
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within the range of human capacity.» Men who are merely 
sordid may of course be given to scientific pursuits ; but there are 
also enthusiasts whose aims and ideals are altogether impersonal, 
and centre in the welfare of the race as a whole; they are eager 
to make the most of Humanity, and to improve the conditions of 
human life everywhere. This enthusiasm may take the place 
of a religion in some minds” ; it may be organised, as in the Posi- 
tivism of Comte, but it has a similar defect to the Intellectualism 
of the preachers of Natural Religion. It deals with an abstract 
Humanity, and takes little account of the inner experience of the 
individual, or of the stimulus which is needed to raise him to his 
best personally. Whether we think of the ultimate in the 
Universe, in so far as our thoughts speculate upon it, as absolute 
Reason, or as a pervading Force, the recognition of the order 
in all phenomena is not necessarily Christian; the Universe may 
be regarded as merely mechanical, even though the ultimate 
power is spoken of as personal and divine. The mere belief in a 
supreme order, whether expressed in religious terms or not, is 
not in itself a stimulus to personal action. It may indeed call 
forth the fatalism which is characteristic of Mohammedanism, 
or the belief in a divine destiny which is cherished by the 
Jewish race, and stimulate to reckless acts of courage; but it 
may also give rise to the pessimism which deadens the sources of 
activity and energy. Even though we place a high value on 
Humanity in general, as different in character from its material 
surroundings, we may find it hard to account for personality ; 
human ideals and human wills are at any rate important links in 
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the chain of causation ; taking Man at his lowest he is still a factor 

in the mechanism of the Universe. The exercise of his powers 

of thought and of will has had far-reaching consequences. The 

rise and fall of empires and the miseries of countless mortals can 
: be traced to human decisions and human action, to ignorance or 
carelessness or errors of judgment, which entail an indefinite suc- 
, cession of consequences. The treatment of knowledge as power 
helps to set the problem of human life in its true light, since it 
raises the questions as to the possibility of the employment of 
this power for better purposes in the future than in the past, and 
as to responsibility for the misuse of power. 


IV 


The man who is in earnest about these problems of the correc- 
tion of the evil in the world, and the improvement of Humanity, 
is thrown back on the consideration of himself and his exercise 

* Compare the Essay by Professor Bateson in the Cambridge Essays on 


Education (1918). 
** W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, i. 226. 
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of his own powers. He feels that the possession of power is a 
responsibility, and that he is to blame personally for the neglect 
of the opportunities within his reach. He passes from conscious- 
ness to self-consciousness; from contemplation of the world 
without, as if it were all that need be taken into account, to a 
recognition of the world within, as at least of first importance 
for himself personally. The Intellectualist and the Deist may be 
content to regard the world without as something they can look 
on from the outside, something which explains and organises the 
impressions they receive from the senses; but the man who is 
awakened to a sense of his personal responsibility will begin to. 
view the whole Universe in the light of what he knows best, and 
to interpret it from what he feels within. His whole view of the 
world becomes different when self-consciousness is awakened 
and a man regards himself as part of that order and looks 
at it from within. The hard-and-fast line which intellect draws 
between the inner and the external can no longer be maintained ; 
in an act of determination, neither side can be ignored, but both 
must be taken into account together. When a man wills and acts 
he is conscious of himself as part of the Universe, and he knows 
that the powers which he feels within are elements in the 
Universe, and that he is right in regarding it as manifesting 
Will and Purpose ; these powers are in himself, and they must be 
in the great world of which he is only a part. On the other hand 
he also attains to a clearer view of himself, and the meaning of 
his own life. He is not an independent creature, unconnected 
with the world, but related to the material creation and to other 
men ; whether he is conscious of them or not, he has innumerable 
relationships that define his function in the Universe, and mark 
out his special place in the great world of which he is a part. If 
he learns to think of himself as a part of the great world, he 
comes to recognise that he has a vocation. 

The devout man, who looks back on the past of the human 
race, and feels that there has been a progress from primitive 
savagery to present conditions, cannot but ascribe this progress 
to the Supreme Power in the world, and attribute to that Power 
the best he knows. He knows in human life of disinterested 
affection, in every mother’s love, and he attributes perfectly disin- 
terested feeling to the Supreme Power. He knows in himself 
the possibility of demonstration for abstract reasoning, and he 
attributes to the Supreme Power an absolute knowledge. He is 
conscious of the power of will, which he exercises with the view 
of attaining his own good or the good of others with whom he 
sympathises, and he attributes to the Supreme Power a Will 
which wills a good that is universal. And thus he attains to the 
thought of the God to whom he is ready to render homage, and 
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to submit himself utterly. When he looks, not at the world 
without, but at the world within, he sees grounds for a belief in 
the reality of absolute Love, of absolute Truth, and of an absolute 
Goodness. 

In the light of this faith he becomes more conscious of 
his own limitations and failures; of his incapacity to fulfil his 
vocation aright, or discharge the task that has been assigned him 
in the great world ; a little more knowledge, and a better grasp of 
the practical guidance he needs, is what he can hope for. The 
Love, the Truth, the Goodness in which he believes determine 
the direction of his efforts ; and personal intercourse with others, 
who have discarded self-will and aim at the ideals he cherishes, 
gives him encouragement. As Browning wrote, ‘The secret of 
goodness and greatness lies in choosing whom you will approach 
and live with, in memory and imagination, through the crowding 
obvious people who seem to live with you.’”° 


The glorification of reasoning has come to be something of an 
anachronism so far as education is concerned ; and in looking back 
we can see how greatly it was exaggerated by the writers of the 
‘Bridgewater Treatises,’ as if it had been of supreme importance 
in religion. We no longer think of the cultivation of reason as 
the means by which a human being may enter most closely into 
direct communion with God. We no longer find fresh light on 
the character of God by closer acquaintance with the order of 
Nature. The thought of God is relevant to all that is; but it is 
not by analysing this thought, as brought out in some particular 
subjects or mode of treatment, that the hold of religion upon 
life is deepened and strengthened. We need not fret ourselves 
about the barrenness of critical study, so long as we recognise that 
those who are eager to maintain high ideals, and have learned 
to think humbly of their powers of realising them, are not far 
from the Kingdom of God. Christ has still power to lead men 
to feel the attraction of the noblest ideals, and to help them to 
find the source from which human weakness may draw resolution 
and strength of will. 

W. CUNNINGHAM. 


** Browning, Letters, ii. 318. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTULY 


‘THE THREE KNIGHTS OF THE 
APOCALYPSE"' 


OF all the War-books, and their name is legion, this novel of 
Les Trois Cavaliers has made the widest impression. It is a 
romance of reality in which realism outweighs the romantic, and 
so it agrees with the popular palate. It raises problems, not 
always profoundly, but never timidly or obscurely. It views the 
colossal conflict, too, not through English eyes, but through eyes 
French, South American, Russian, German. No satire on the cruel 
vainglorious pedantry of Prussia has been presented with an 
emphasis so tragic, and the book conjures up graphic scenes of 
German savagery unsurpassed in their sincere completeness. 
Moreover, it has made no merely local sensation, but the tour 
of Europe. Though written by a Spaniard, the author of five 
minor novels, if seems essentially French save that irony replaces 
wit. The suppleness of the translation fits it like a glove. 

These Three Knights are no ‘ Three Musketeers,’ but the weird 
horsemen of the Apocalypse—Death, Pestilence, and Famine. 
There is little plot but much characterisation ; nations and not 
individuals are the heroes and villains. The story, too, is of the 
kind that familiarises us with two generations and fixes their 
milestones. The scene—with side glances at Berlin—is laid first 
in the River Plate (untrodden ground), and afterwards in France, 
which is, in fact, the magnet of the book. Of Britain there are 
few mentions: the outlook is wholly continental. An English 
version is to be desired. Now that ‘explanations’ of ‘ War aims’ 
are the vogue, it should be read by everyone, for it ‘explains’ 
the War far better than our teeming official pronouncements. 
Politicians will search in vain for any puffs of their propaganda, 
but psychologists will find much that is enlightening. It inter- 
prets a clash of souls, the inevitable outcome of temperaments 
and events. 


I 


The curtain rises on a Hamburg steamboat bound from Buenos 
Ayres to Boulogne, and on Jules Desnoyers, a young, vain, 


1 Les Trois Cavaliers de Ul’ Apocalypse, par V. Blasco Ibanez. Roman traduit 
de !’Espagnole by G. Hérelle. Paris : Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs. 
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pleasure-loving artist, ‘the painter of souls’ and the son of a 
self-made millionaire. It is the first week of the month before 
the War. The polyglot passengers are admirably pictured. Pro- 
minent looms the ‘ bull-dog’ Commerzienrath Erckmann, a rich 
Diisseldorf manufacturer, proud of enrolment in the Landsturm 
and hailed even by his commercial friends as ‘the Captain.’ His 
rococo yet Rubens-like wife is inclined to ‘New Art,’ prattles 
of the ‘ Primitif’ with a full mouth, and airs gowns as dazzling 
as her teeth. Paris she adores. A fleshy sentimentalist, she at 
once makes for the Argentine-Frenchman, who is as affluent and 
aesthetic as herself. There is much cosmopolitan fraternisation 
on board, aided by an excellent cuisine—to which the Erckmanns 
do more than justice—and a German band, so amicable to all 
nations that it indulges alternately in Luther’s Hymn and the 
Marseillaise. On national féte days it plays each national anthem 
with an enthusiastic indifference worthy of the Hague Palace. 
Indeed, the ship is an ark of ‘ peaceful penetration.” Jules hob- 
nobs with the Teuton couple and, but for a slight breeze over 
Alsace and Lorraine after cards and generous potations, all goes 
merrily. On the approach to Europe, however, the Captain’s 
internationalism, warned by ‘wireless,’ wanes suddenly and 
sensibly : 

‘. . . It’s war, I tell you: there is going to be war, and 
not a moment too soon.’ 

Jules made a gesture of surprise. ‘War? Whatwar?’ He 
had heard, like all the world, of the ultimatum’ to Servia .. . 
but he thought that the two nations would manage some under- 
standing. There areeoccasions when diplomacy is of use. 

‘No,’ vociferated the Captain. ‘It is war—the genuine 
blessed article. Russia will support Servia, and we, of course, 
shall uphold our ally. What will France do? Do you know 
that?’ . 

Jules shrugged his shoulders with an air at once expressive of 
indifference and incompetence. 

‘,. . . War, I repeat,’ went on the other, ‘the preventive war 
which we need. Russia expands apace and we are her objective. 
Four more years of peace and she will have finished her strategic 
railways; her military power and that of her allies will equal 
ourown. The best thing is to deal her a decisive, an immediate 
blow. It’s a preventive war, I say, the salvation of German 
industry.’ 

His compatriots listened in silence; their mercantile imagin- 
ations foresaw a financial breakdown—a catastrophe more fatal 
than battles and massacres. None the less, they approved of the 
Captain’s fierce declamations. It seemed to Jules that the pack 
were drunk. ‘Think again, Captain,’ he replied in a conciliatory 
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tone. ‘Perhaps you are just a trifle illogical. How can a war 
favour German commerce? Daily and by leaps and bounds 
its economic progress spreads and grows. . . . Only fifty years 
ago she was reduced to crimp sailors for her scanty vessels from 
the Berlin coachmen whom the police had penalised. To-day 
her merchant- and battle-ships overshadow the seas. . . It follows 
that her need is to maintain that position instead of embarking 
on military adventures. Twenty years more of peace, and 
Germany will command every market and oust England, her 
present mistress and rival, without shedding one drop of blood. 
Would you really imperil all this prosperity, as a gambler risks 
his fortune on a card, and in a struggle which may prove none too 
favourable?’ 

“I tell you again,’ shouted Erckmann, ‘that what we need 
is @ preventive war. We are living hemmed in by enemies, and 
this cannot last. By all means end it at a stroke. We or they? 
—that is the question. Germany feels powerful enough to defy 
the world. Our duty is to down Russia, and if France will not 
keep quiet, so much the worse for her. So much the worse, too, 
for any nation that dares to intervene against us. When I instal 
a new machine in my factories, it is to use it productively, not 
to let it rust. We have the best army in the world : let it serve 
our turn—or it may grow stale. Yes, I know. They want to 
choke us in an iron circle: but Germany, with her giant frame, 
will dash these lethal ligatures to pieces. Let us wake before 
we are fettered in our slumber. Woe to all who dare to face our 
sword.’ 

In vain Jules protests that other nations have a perfect right 
to defend themselves against this lamb frisking among wolves. 
Erckmann, aware ‘that the steamboat had quitted the American 
oceans, assumed the arrogance of a host correcting some breach 
of manners. ‘I have already had the honour, my young friend,”’ 
he replied, imitating the sangfroid of diplomacy, ‘‘ of calling your 
attention to.the fact that, as a mere South American, these ques- 
tions are entirely beyond your ken.”’’ 

So they part in this prelude. Jules disembarks and hastens 
to Paris, where he rushes to an intrigue with a young married 
woman, so dear to the Parisian palate. His Marguerite Laurier is 
to play a nobler part afterwards. But the spectre of war, or rather 
the fell shadow of that spectre, haunts them both. War, what 
war, how long, how large? An icy blast seems to sweep over the 
shuddering landscape. 

Meanwhile we are recalled to the River Plate and the pedigree 
of the flaneur who at length stands confronted by incalculable 
facts. 
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In 1870 Marcel Desnoyers, a clever young stoniemason with 
vague Socialist leanings, evades the service of his country in her 
hour of need because it is an empire. He goes to Marseilles; 
vapours publicly with his brother hot-heads, is accordingly locked 
up and released, and then contrives, by interest, to procure a 
passage in the first ship available. It happens to be sailing for 
Argentina, which was to prove his E] Dorado. 

After earning a living for some time by his trade, he falls 
in with a rough but ready proprietor of large ranches, one Madar- 
riaga, who has amassed great wealth and lives the life of a patri- 
archal tyrant. Madarriaga’s wife, Misa Petronia, whom, from - 
her eyes, he dubs La Chinoise, is his most humble obedient 
servant, and rises early to give food and drink to the tenders of 
his cattle. They have two.daughters, on whom he lavishes both 
his money and his ignorance—the elder, his favourite, Luisa 
(‘ Chica”), energetic but resolutely the lady ; the other, Helena, 
whom he nicknames ‘la Romantique,’ indolent, voluptuous, 
musical. They are educated in expensive boarding schools, and 
amid the contrasts of the father’s primitive instincts and luxurious 
appanages—treading ‘the rich carpets soiled by the Centaur’s 
boots,’ and enlightened by a library composed of books on beasts. 
Madarriaga’s despotic whims have made life impossible for each 
of his successive superintendents. Marcel whom he likes is rapidly 
promoted. He falls in love with Luisa, and so eager is the master 
to retain his lieutenant that he at once consents to their union. 
For some years there are no children, a grief to Madarriaga, who 
calls Marcel ‘ paresseux comme un Frangais.’ But eventually two 
children appear, Jules and a daughter who bears both the name 
and nickname of her grandmother. In the meantime another 
recruit has entered the household—a German, Karl Hartrott, who 
is really a young officer expatriated for offences, ‘ vaniteux, libertin, 
indélicat.’ It is not till later that his true position leaks out, 
and then he humbly ingratiates himself with the ranch-lord. His 
business ability is conspicuous—‘ The Germans,’ says Madarriaga, 
‘are so disciplined, so supple.’ A born musician, he exploits his 
art to make love to Helena till one day the enraged father finds her 
in his arms. They elope and are duly banned, but the birth of 
a grandson (followed by five more Teuton offshoots) reconciles 
the grim old sentimentalist, and the prodigals return. Never for 
a moment has Hartrott lost or betrayed his inbred pride of family 
and country. All his children are educated in Berlin, where the 
eldest eventually becomes a militant Professor, and the other 
son, Otto, a smart officer. Madarriaga’s wife dies and the old 
man, tamed in spirit, does not long survive her. He leaves vast 
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possessions, the lion’s share to Marcel, but a substantial portion 
to Karl and Helena. Marcel yearns after a return home, for home 
it has ever been. Karl, equally anxious for the Fatherland, pro- 
fits by the occasion, sells his estancias to Marcel for cash, and 
goes back to Germany, where he combines Junkerism with indus- 
trialism, buys estates, founds factories, and establishes both rank 
and riches. 

When Marcel with his family at last revisits Paris, he finds 
neither friends nor occupation. But his money makes the first 
and his clever daughter the second. She prompts him to collect 
pictures and furniture for his palace in the Avenue Victor Hugo, 
and ere long his ambitions are satisfied by the acquisition of the 
Chateau Villeblanche near the Marne—a demesne dating from the 
Fronde. Thus the erst Communist turns into a country gentle- 
man, intimate with his neighbour the Senator Lacour, ‘a magnate 
of the Republic ’ who contents himself with a Revolution pedigree. 
He is a pompous politician of much influence, while all his hopes 
are centred on his only child René, who in due time marries the 
young Chica. Jules will settle to no occupation, but dabbles in 
art for the purpose of knowing beautiful models and living the 
easy life of an ultra-Bohemian. He falls in with Argensola, a 
Spaniard, whose profession it is to be a charming parasite. Argen- 
sola relieves Jules of all trouble and gets him in and out of every 
scrape. He becomes his factotum and ‘secretary’; he acquaints 
him with Tchernoff, a tiresome Russian anarchist and tirader, 
chiefly busied in perpetually pitting revolution against common 
sense under the guise of idealism, though often shrewdly, after 
his manner, perceptive of Germany, where he has resided. 
Jules, among other accomplishments, is an adept in the Tango, 
that negro orgy the craze for which has just set in. Terpsichore 
transfers him to higher though not more moral circles, and it is 
there that he meets Marguerite Laurier. Meanwhile he is sent 
out on that Argentine errand whence we have watched him 
returning. 

The Berlin relations have by no means lost touch with their 
equally prosperous French kindred. They write extolling the 
German supremacy, to which Helena is now a convert, and their 
own share in it. The Desnoyers are no less forward in vaunting 
France and themselves. From time to time the Berlin boys and 
girls stay with the Desnoyers in town and country. Time passes, 
and at length the full-blown Professor Julius Hartrott visits 
and lectures them on Germany over everything. The war, 
which he foresees, will be ‘the salvation of society.’ Man- 
kind, he informs them, is divided into the long- and the round- 
headed races. The Teuton belongs [which he does not] to the 
first and superior species—‘the sole heirs of the primitive 
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Aryans.’ The ‘round-headed Celts’ on the other hand [how 
many Celts are round-headed?] are an inferior race—‘ incorrigible 
individualists’ [would that-they were so!] and [why ‘and’?] 
“ungovernable revolutionaries.’ The German genius, however, 
makes for authority. . . 


Chosen by nature to command the rest, they own all the virtues belong- 
ing to Sovereigns by the Grace of God. What was the French Revolution 
but a combat between the Celts and the Germans? The French noblesse 
descended from the German (!) warriors settled among the Gauls after the 
invasion of the ‘ Barbarians,’ whereas the bourgeoisie and the Third 
Estate represented the Gallo-Celtic element. The inferior race, by over- 
whelming the superior, disorganised the country and confused the world. 
Celtism has invented democracy, socialism, anarchism [for ‘ Celtism’ sub- 
stitute neurotism, feminism]. But the hour of the Germanic revenge has 
at last struck, and a northern race, divinely, indisputably supreme, is 
charged with the restoration of order. None but a people inherently 
Germanic can inspire to destinies essentially grand. We are the aristocracy 
of mankind—as our Emperor puts it, ‘ the salt of the earth.’ . . . Hitherto 
war has only been waged by soldiers, but henceforth war will be waged by 
scientists and professors. . . . German science, the first in the world, is 
indissolubly harnessed to what the Latin revolutionaries [just now they were 
Celtic] scornfully term ‘militarism.’ Might, queen of the earth, has 
created Right, and Might will control universal civilisation. Our armies 
represent our ‘ Kultur’ [is not the truth the converse?], and a few weeks 
will suffice to deliver the peoples from Celtic decadence and renovate the 
youth of the world. 


As for the Kaiser : 


The prodigious future of the race has inspired it with a lyric enthu- 
siasm. Bismarck, William the First, all the heroes of previous victories, 
seemed venerable [why omit Frederick the Felon?]; but we regard them 
as moribund gods, whose heyday has passed. These glorious ancestors of ours 
only enlarged frontiers, though they realised imperial unity. Later, how- 
ever, and with the prudence of aged valetudinarians, they set their faces 
against all the daring of a new generation. Their ambitions never 
transcended the foundation of a continental hegemony. To-day it is the 
turn of William the Second, that complex genius whom the country 
demanded. . . . He represents at once the past and the future, method and 
audacity. Like his grandsire, he is convinced of divine right. But his 
quick and brilliant intelligence also responds to the spirit of the age. Though 
feudal and romantic, the conserver of a landed gentry, he is at the same 
time a man of the moment, seeking practical solutions, and owning an 
instinct as utilitarian as America’s. Thanks to him, Germany has been 
able to group her forces and recognise her road. Our universities hail 
him as enthusiastically as our armies, for the world-Germanisation which 
he is creating will prove the benefactor of mankind. . . . ‘God with us.’ 
Yes, a God exists, Christianly Germanic, our grand Ally, manifesting 
Himself to our foes as a deity both powerful and jealous. This is the true 
Teuton attitude, and yet there are those among us who continue to 
prate of a German revolution ! 


With regard to Russia, however, and in the light of her 
organised downfall, let us listen for one moment to the morbid 
Tchernoff, who depreciates the war-aims of all nations alike : 
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At this moment the masses console themselves everywhere by-a gross 
materialism. In Berlin they are shouting ‘To Paris! there we shall 
drink champagne gratis.’ A pietist middle-class, capable of anything 
to advance its dignity, a Prussian aristocracy, the most scandalous of 
these latter days, also vociferates ‘To Paris!’ Why? Because Paris is 
the Babylon of sin. . . . As for my comrades of the Socialist Democracy, 
they shout as loudly as the rest, only they have been taught a different tune. 
Their cry is ‘To Moscow!; trample on the Russian tyranny, which is 4 
menace to civilisation.’ 


And then we get this about England from the lips of the proud 
Professor of Prussianism : 


As for the English [continued Hartrott] it may be doubted whether, 
despite Entente Cordiale, they will share in the struggle. They are a 
people of rentiers and sportsmen, whose egotism is unbounded. I agree 
that they would gladly maintain that continental chieftainship which was 
reaily a toll exacted from the Vienna Congress after Napoleon’s overthrow. 
But what will their efforts avail? Their little Army is only composed of 
refuse and quite destitute of the warlike spirit. If England seeks the 
aid of her Colonies, these, with their many grievances, will rejoice 
to forsake her. India will rise against her exploiters, and Egypt will 
emancipate herself from her despot. . . . Our enemies abhor and yet they 
mimic us. Everything bearing the German brand is bought the wide world 
over. Even those who claim to be most against us . . . copy our ways and 
admire our theories—including those which have proved but mediocre 
successes. How often, like the Roman augurs, must we smile to ourselves 
when we observe how servilely strangers submit to our influence. And 
these are the very foreigners who disdain to acknowledge it! . . . The sole 
nation on earth that is really free is the German nation, because it knows 
how to obey. . . . Only decadent and ungovernable peoples, the inferiors 
infected by ‘democracy’ and ‘ equality,’ will trouble themselves about 
political freedom. The Germans have no need todo so. Masters by birth- 
right, they recognise that hierarchies are needful; they consent to be 
governed by a ruling class, an aristocracy of birth or talent. We alone 
have the genius of organisation. . . , 


Marguerite Laurier grows unselfish in her passion for the 
butterfly Jules. She wishes him to marry and gradually with- 
draws herself from his quest. The War is fast bringing home 
realities to the most frivolous and transforming the vents of excite- 
ment. For war has now been declared. It is no longer a 
dreaded ghost, but a grim giant towering above the wealth and 
the poverties of existence. Paris, the volatile Paris, is suddenly 
turned into France, and France starts into thrilled self-conscious- 
ness : she knows, too, that ‘England will march with us: Vive 
l’Angleterre!’—and France is ever France’s religion. There is 
a fine passage descriptive of Paris directly hostilities were 
declared : 


. . - A cold, solemn determination inspired the hearts of all. No one 
desired war, but everyone accepted it with the firm purpose of fulfilling 
duty. During the day Paris was silent, pre-occupied. Only a few groups 
of exalted patriots greeted the statue of Strasbourg as they crossed the Place 
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de la Concorde. In the streets people passed each other with the air of 
friends—as if they were intimates without ever having been acquainted. 
Eye met eye, smile answered smile with the sympathy of a shared and 
central idea. The women looked sad, but, to veil their emotion, they 
spoke the louder. At evening, in the long summer twilight, the boulevards 
became thronged. The inmates of distant quarters flowed to their centre as 
they used to do in the old days of émeutes. They were ranged in immense 
crowds vocal with cries and songs. This multitude penetrated to the heart 
of Paris, where the electric lamps had just been lit, and they continued to 
defile till a late hour, the national flag floating above them together with 
other banners which formed their escort... . 


The whole destiny of individuals had changed. The father 
was to witness the desecration of his chateau, Jules was to find 
himself a Frenchman in earnest—no more a shirker under the 
shelter of his Argentine birth. And Marguerite had inspired him ; 
for, in tracking her, when she had vanished from her home, he was 
to discover the trained, devoted nurse of her crippled husband— 
crippled but restored to manhood and heroism. René, whom 
Lacour tried to coax into the Auxiliary Service, the ‘little sugar 
soldier,’ as his fiancée called him, was to be maimed in the trenches. 
The Church was to find a national renaissance. Wounds and 
death were to prove the soil of the fairest blossoms twining 
around, refreshing the ruins. ‘ Behold, I have made all things 
new.’ 


III 


Marcel had betaken himself to the chateau and tlie village 
which duty—a duty now epidemic—called on him to protect. 
He was driven out of its Henri Quatre splendour by the approach 
of the Prussian invaders—for the heroic fall of Belgium, vividly 
pictured, was past, the Marne battle had begun, and the Germans 
were already in hot quest of the capital. The Seigneur—at last a 
Seigneur in earnest—had seen the Mairie shattered and the 
peasants, whom he had tried to succour, in flight. He had 
endured hardship and witnessed havoc as he was to witness out- 
rage. Some of the villagers, driven to frenzy, had withstood the 
brutal Uhlans. He had been overborne and hurried off by a young 
lieutenant in his automobile to Headquarters : 


Near the bridge the lieutenant and Marcel descended . . . and advanced 
towards a group of officers, grey-uniformed and with pointed helmets, indis- 
tinguishable from the rest. Nevertheless the lieutenant stood rigidly to 
attention . . . so as to speak to one slightly in front of the others. Marcel 
surveyed this man, who in his turn examined him with his hard, little blue 
eyes. His insolent, searching gaze measured the lord of the chateau from 
head to foot, and Marcel felt that his life hung in the scales. But the 
Commandant shrugged his shoulders, uttered a few words in a scornful tone, 
and withdrew himself with a few officers while the others dispersed. ‘ His 
Excellency is very kind,’ said the lieutenant to Marcel. ‘ He is the Officer 
Commanding the Corps, and he is to lodge in your chateau. He could have 
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had you shot, but he pardons you because he will be your guest. Nevertheless 
he orders you at once to attend the punishment of the men who could not 
prevent the assassination of our Uhlans. His word is law, so you know 
your duty and His Excellency’s goodness. Here is the platoon of execution.’ 
Some infantry advanced, a subaltern at their head. When the files opened, 
Marcel perceived a multitude of men being brutally ill-used, and while they 
were being lined up against the wall, some twenty métres from the platoon, 
he recognised them: the Mayor, the Curé, the forest guards, and three or 
four of the village proprietors. The Mayor, whose forehead showed a long 
gash, had a rag of tricolore hanging from his throat—the tatters of the 
municipal scart which he had donned to receive the invaders. Straightening 
his little round body, he forced himself to gaze gently at the victims and 
their butchers, the sky and the earth. He seemed bigger. His black sash, 
torn by the soldiers, released his girth and sent his robe flying; his white 
hairs streamed with blood and the red drops fell on his bands. None of 
the prisoners spoke, their fruitless protests had strained their voices. Their 
whole being was concentrated in their eyes, which expressed a sort of 
stupor. . . . When the priest took his place for execution, with a step which 
obesity made wavering, shouts of laughter broke the silence. It was the 
unarmed soldiers, gathered for the show, who thus saluted him. ‘ Kill the 
priest ! ’—in this shriek of hate rang the fanaticism of the Fronde. . . . 
The Mayor and the Curé changed their places in the ranks and approached 
each other. With a solemn courtesy each offered each the central place of 
honour. ‘Here, Monsieur the Mayor, the post is yours.’ ‘ No, Monsieur 
the Curé, yours assuredly.’ For the last time, and at a moment so tragic, 
they discoursed together with reciprocal deference. Directly the rifles were 
ranged both of them felt the need of some utterance—of a last, a crowning 
exclamation. ‘ Vive la République!’ cried the Mayor. ‘ Vive la France,’ 
cried the Curé. And Marcel fancied that their cries were one. Then two 
arms were raised, the one to make the sign of the Cross in the air, the other 
to give the signal by the sinister flash of its drawn sword. A fusillade 
resounded, and afterwards a slower detonation. Marcel was seized with 
pity for mankind when he perceived the absurd shapes imposed on it by 
the pangs of death. Of that victim-army some had sunk on the soil like 
half-empty sacks, others had rebounded like balls, others lay spread on their 
backs, or on their chests, in the attitude of swimmers. And there were 
spasms of agony. . . . The lieutenant lit a cigar. ‘ When you please,’ he 
said to Marcel with derisive politeness. And they returned in the motor 
to the chateau. 


The ‘ poor historic castle’ had been mangled inside and out. 
Soldiers lined and defaced the gardens, soldiers thronged and had 
pillaged the house. Even the prize beasts hung in carcases from 
the trees near the wheeled kitchens. Far below, pontoons were 
being thrown over the Marne; while as evening fell, the misty 
reflection of the burning village glowed in the sky like gigantic 
embers. Half-famished, Marcel at length found the old concierge— 
his head slashed—his pale wife and their pretty Georgette, a girl 
of fourteen. Yet amid all this ruin groups of Hun soldiers stood 
there in solemn choirs and sang their songs with religious fervour 
as more and more detachments were moved on. The owner slept 
in the concierge’s lodge and awoke in the clear calm of a summer 
morning to fresh scenes of robbery and wretchedness. He was 
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told that the General had departed, that a Staff Major, a Count, 
had taken his place. Then suddenly he was urgently demanded 
by a Captain who had just arrived. When the stranger appeared 
he spoke in Spanish. It was, indeed, none other than his younger 
nephew, Otto Hartrott ; so much altered, however, that he would 
never have known him, though he had once been his guest in this 
very place. He was now, it seemed, liaison officer to the General's 
Division. . Stiffly he assured Marcel that he could stay in his 
own mansion: ‘My comrades will be charmed to make your 
acquaintance : they are the best fellows in the world’; and he 
praised his uncle for not deserting the demesne. Reproached for 
the recent carnage, he justified it as an imperative duty. And 
then he inquired after his mother (whose shopping had made her 
miss the last train that could leave Paris for Berlin) and all his 
cousins. As for his own family, they were in splendid posi- 
tions. They then re-entered the chateau. Marcel shuddered at 
the despoiled and befouled spectacle. ‘But what would you 
have?’ asked Hartrott. ‘It is war.’ ‘ No, brigandage,’ was the 
blunt rejoinder. 

In the dining-room, which remained intact, sat twenty officers 
who greeted their host ceremoniously. The Count assured Maréel 
that though he was, of course, to dine with ‘ barbarians,’ there 
was no fear of his being eaten up alive, and this sally was received 
with roars of laughter. All of them looked alike : each had the 
hard head, the red face, the protruding ears. But the Count, 
@ man of fifty, was a marvel of youth and strength, hidden, 
however, ‘ under a soft and feminine nonchalance.’ He wore a 
gold bangle. Otto had told his uncle that this Hercules-Omphale 
was a wonderful artist, alike poet and musician. He had once, it 
was true, been basely calumniated at Court, but the Kaiser 
remained his friend. The conversation opened by curiosity. 
The Count seemed certain that the capital was in revolt and 
Poincaré assassinated. He wanted details and no denial would 
convince him, since the facts had figured in the German Press— 
only the assassination might be doubtful. He regretted extremely 
that this unfortunate war has precluded the performance of a 
ballet—his chef-d’ euvre—in Paris. But he took comfort in the 
thought that it would certainly be given after Paris was taken. 
‘Then,’ interposed one, ‘ the Parisians will have to applaud.’ The 
Count, however, thought that this was not exactly the same. Paris 
he loved and could not help loving : ‘ What a pity that the French 
could not agree to be friends.’ And with this he relapsed into 
@ musing melancholy. 

After dinner Hartrott had to rejoin his General. Marcel saw 
him across the park. An officer had just defended spoliation as 
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the sole means of defraying a provoked war bill, and Otto, as a 
graceful act of parting, ordered a soldier to chalk on the walls: 


Bitte nicht plindern. 
Es sind freundliche Leute.’ 


” 


Marcel, furious, had it wiped out. 
‘Good-bye, Uncle,’ smiled Otto. ‘ We shal] soon meet again 
in the Avenue Victor Hugo.’ 


IV 


More ‘alarums and excursions,’ an incessant flux and reflux 
of troops, the thunder of distant guns, for a big battle was pro- 
ceeding. In retracing his steps, Marcel found the Count with 
Blumhardt, his chief of battalion, and other officers, sipping 
liqueurs—his own liqueurs—in the shade. The Count compelled 
him to sit down and share his own hospitality. Suddenly the Com- 
mandant was called away, and Blumhardt, the type of Teuton, 
sentimentally began to deplore the miseries of war and to dilate 
on his own happy home—his bourgeoise wife, the five Friuleins 
whose photographs he piteously displayed. Marcel was melted 
in hailing the better side of the German nature in this deep and 
abundant domesticity. Blumhardt blamed not France, but 
England, as the prime cause of disaster. ‘God punish England!’ 
In his turn he too was called away. Then a subaltern took up 
the tale, a Socialist, who cursed Capital as the source, but in the 
end he equally betrayed the cloven hoof of brutality. 

As twilight fell, a gruesome incident was to throw all these 
fine phrases into sharp and sickening relief. It is a culmination 
of horror which space constrains us to curtail, while a succeeding 
and revolting episode of the philanderer’s gross, if veneered, over- 
tures to Georgette, must be omitted altogether. .. . Marcel 
noticed a great gathering at the gate of the chateau—peasants, men 
and women, surrounding a picket of soldiers. As he neared, he per- 
ceived Blumhardt at the head of the detachment. A boy of the 
village came into view enveloped by infantry and hauled between 
two men, who pointed their bayonets at his throat. His freckled 
face, disfigured by a nose askew, looked livid as wax ; his shirt was 
torn and soiled with sweat ; it still bore marks of the coarse hands 
that had shredded it, and blood flowed from a large wound 
on his temple. Behind him marched a dishevelled woman, four 
larrikins and a toddling child at her skirts, all begrimed as if 
they had just come out of a coal-mine. She sobbed and gesticu- 
lated, but her cries were neither heeded nor understood. The 
boy was her son. That evening she and hers had taken refuge in 


* ‘Please don’t plunder. The people here are friendly.’ 
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the cellar of their burning house, but hunger had forced them 
out. Then the lad had been captured and roughly handled. 
The Germans insisted that he was a youth of twenty, the military 
age. They wanted to shoot him on the spot as a shirker of 
service. In vain did the mother protest that he was only seven- 
teen, in vain did she appeal to the wretched women around her, 
pale and lacerated wraiths of dejection and despair. But when 
she saw Desnoyers . . . she felt sure that the Squire could save 
her. For his part, he turned to Blumhardt, on whom he now 
felt that he could rely. But Blumhardt only rejoined that the 
age had been officially certified. And when Marcel inquired why, 
even if this were so, the boy should be shot, he shrugged his 
shoulders and curtly answered that he must do his duty. The 
General would decide. Before the drawbridge they halted. 
Strains of music were wafted through an open window. A good 
omen, thought Desnoyers. The General, the aesthete, sat playing 
on a superb piano reserved for him. The matter was explained to 
him. 

. . . The General rose, went to the window, and signalled the soldiers 
to bring in their prisoner. For some seconds he scrutinised the boy as he 
smoked a Turkish cigarette which he had just lit. Then, murmuring 
between his teeth ‘ The boy is too ugly; so much the worse for him!’ he 
faced Blumhardt and said ‘This man is twenty: do your duty.’ .. . So 
much for German sentiment, German aestheticism, German conscience, 
German partnership with God. No wonder that Marcel, haunted and 
brooding, recalled the aspect of some pictures that he had once seen of the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs in the British Museum. Was civilisation, then, a 
mockery, was chivalry a dream ? 


V 


All day the battle rages; the din and smoke, the wounds and 
agonies, grow intenser. Treacherously covered by the Red Cross, 
the Germans open fire near the evacuated chateau, which stands a 
gutted ruin by evening, when the French have crossed the river 
and seized the position. Nor does Marcel, who has meanwhile 
soothed the last moments of his Socialist interlocutor, realise the 
wreck till he sees it. . . . 

He returns to the Avenue Victor Hugo and finds his wife and 
Chica and his Germanised sister-in-law home again after a tranquil 
sojourn at Biarritz. Helena had wished to remain, predicting 
that the French Government might not be able to quit Bordeaux ; 
but the Battle ‘of the Marne gloriously disappointed her. Luisa 
longed for her husband as Chica too, for her ‘little sugar soldier.’ 
Paris is as calm in victory as she was in suspense. René comes 
back wounded, to the joy of Chica. ‘Come, little soldier,’ she 
cries, ‘ you deserve reward.’ And the prize is their union. The 
three wonder How long ! how long !—and they pray and work. All 
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the churches are thronged with gentle intercessors. The world 
waits. Even Tchernoff believes that the Marne will shorten the 
struggle. At any rate, all German faith in a short conflict and 
sharp triumph is foiled. 

Meanwhile Jules has distinguished himself at the Front, and 
Lacour proposes that Marcel and he should visit the scene of action. 
Their journey and the theatre of war are vividly described. The 
scene rises in all its glow and gloom, its intricacy and simplicity. 
When the son comes to greet them, he is transfigured : bronzed, 
strenuous, resolute. The dilettante is now the happy warrior. 
He explains his reasons for satisfaction. The life is hard, but he 
shares it with millions, and all are comrades in hand and 
heart. For the first time he feels himself useful and there 
is now no emptiness in existence. Duty absorbs and braces his 
energies. He is no more a manikin but a man. Through the 
War he has been reborn. After the War, he tells them, men 
will become better, more generous. The survivors will do great 
things. They have graduated in a university of heroes. They 
will found a generation of them. 

But Jules, alas! was not to survive. His parents and sister 
and brother-in-law pay a last sad pilgrimage to the soldier’s tomb. 
The father is proudly broken, the mother, sustained by faith, 
vents her sorrow through sympathy with the mourning around 
them. They carry @ cross, a posy and a crown of flowers. When 
René has laid them on the grave, ‘ Chica, standing on a hillock 
which perchance conceals many such another, surveys the whole 
vast holocaust. Her brows are knit; with one hand she holds 
her skirts blown by the north wind. The memory of her 
brother has passed into a second plane, and the field of death 
recalls her thoughts to the living. Her eyes are fixed on René. 
. . - He gazes on her with a melancholy smile. . . . Fate has 
been kind to him. . . . ‘‘ Come,’’ added Chica, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to tell you.”’’ 

And so the book closes: Death, Famine, and Pestilence ride 
off on their mad gallop ; hopes and treasures and youth and bloom 
are scattered, only to clear the course for a new and unterrorised 
world. After doom, destiny. After Armageddon, the Celestial 
City. Will revelation succeed destruction? Will prophecy be 
fulfilled and real inspiration be vouchsafed? It is devoutly to be 
wished. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR INDIA 


THE aim of this article is to give a brief outline of a constructive 
policy for Indian agriculture. It is not intended either to disre- 
gard or to disparage the claims of other industries, the develop- 
ment of which is no less imperative, but it should not be forgotten 
that agriculture is by far the greatest industry in India, and 
remains, up to the present, the predominant interest in nearly 
every district removed from the large seaports. Many reasons 
can be shown, even apart from the tastes and inclinations of the 
people and the natural facilities of the country, why this is so. 
There exist, for example, certain social customs which have 
hitherto rendered impracticable the general development of manu- 
facturing industry, as we know it in England ; there are the diffi- 
culties of communication through lack of adequate road and rail- 
way systems; there are the interests of capitalists, who choose, 
from the usual motives, to develop particular industries to the 
neglect of others; and there is, above all, a certain amount of 
official—shall we say ?—‘ indifference’ to the progress of Indian 
manufacture. The statement of this last fact need imply neither 
undue surprise nor criticism. To say that the Indian bureaucracy 
suffers from a lack of creative thinkers, from an unwillingness to 
consider new and productive ideas, from an inordinate propensity 
to conservatism of intellect and action, is to ascribe to it merely 
the defects from which all bureaucracies suffer. None the less, 
even the most sluggish-minded bureaucrat may yet be roused into 
active thought by the stimulating pressure of events following 
upon the continued and forcible expounding of new ideas. 
Unfortunately for the manufacturing industries of India, fresh 
ideas have been lamentably lacking in the sphere of economics, 
and the pressure of events has come at a relatively late period in 
India’s economic development. As both these incentives concern, 
to some extent, agriculture as well as manufacturing industry, a 
word regarding them will not be out of place. To take first the 
effect of ideas : it has now become an axiom that where economic 
ideas are themselves lacking no effect can be felt in the domain of 
economics from the promulgation of purely political views, how- 
ever novel and arresting the garb in which they are issued to the 
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world. No political scheme has, by itself alone, ever achieved 
an end, however just the scheme, however logical the end at which 
it has aimed. The world has been forced to recognise that the 
dominant motive of men’s actions is an economic one, even though 
it may not primarily cause them to act. A political or a religious 
or a philosophical idea may be a powerful inducement ; but it is 
only through economic action in the end that the original motive 
can be made to prevail. The exceptions to this general principle 
are so few in ordinary life that they may be disregarded. For a 
long time it was held in Germany that militarism, idealistic 
perhaps in its original conception, was the dominant factor in a 
nation’s growth and expansion ; but many indications, culminating 
in Freytag-Loringhoven’s now notorious Deductions, make it 
clear that even in the home of militarism the economic factor, in 
war as in peace, is regarded as decisive. 

Now here we can recognise one of India’s most pronounced 
weaknesses. For a generation and more political agitators have 
expatiated on the grievances of India to admiring and enthusiastic 
audiences ; and assuredly if oratory could have effected a refor- 
mation the scheme I am about to propose would have been both 
unnecessary and irrelevant. What a magnificent assembly of 
Congresses we have seen!—the Indian National Congress, the 
Moslem League, the Home Rule for India League, and other 
bodies of no less consequence. Unhappily, the practical result of 
so much eloquence is nil. Even many Indians who have risen 
through personal merit or distinction to positions of pre-eminence 
tend still to look to the Government, not only for assistance in 
carrying out practical schemes, but even for initiative in suggesting 
them. Making every allowance, as we must, for a poor system 
of education, for poverty, and for many other handicaps for which 
Indians themselves are only in small measure responsible, the fact 
remains that the energy of educated India has allowed itself to be 
directed along the wrong road, and that activities which might 
have yielded tangible results have been fruitlessly expended, now 
on impressing this forum, now on inspiring that. It would be 
less than just not to add that a very bad example in this respect 
has been given in the capital of the Empire itself. The intelligent 
seeker for information on matters relating to India is inevitably 
directed to certain societies of dignity and repute—backed by an 
overwhelming mass of official and authoritative patronage—the 
activities of which are mainly directed to bringing together the 
‘friends of India,’ and the Anglo-Indian community, at frequent 
agreeable conversazioni. Conversazioni they are indeed, in the 
literal meaning of the word, since little is effected on these occa- 
sions beyond an exchange of compliments following upon some 
technical or semi-antiquarian discourse. The genial gossip which 
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such meetings generate may be no less benevolent in intention 
than it is barren in result, but energy expended in the perennial 
asking and answering of intelligent questions can ill be spared 
from. more productive activities. Moreover the average student 
from India is declamatory enough—small blame to him, con- 
sidering his youth and inexperience and the anomalous position 
which he is forced to occupy—without encouraging him to imitate, 
before it follows in due time and season, the more harmless 
garrulity of his reminiscent elders. 

The latest example of this- passion for what our new Allies 
call ‘ spell-binding ’ is seen in the resolution adopted by the Indian 
National Congress at its last meeting quite recently. This body 
has put forth a series of purely political formulae—Home Rule on 
the model of the Dominion Constitution is suggested for 1923, 
‘or at the latest 1928 ’ ; Indians ought to have, it is urged, ‘ control 
of the purse and a substantial majority in the Supreme and Pro- 
vincial Councils’ as a start. The pathetic comment is added that 
‘We asked first for representation, which was supposed to give 
influence ; this has proved to mean nothing.’ The fact is over- 
looked that, even if the representation of Indians in the elected 
bodies were doubled or trebled, the double or treble of ‘nothing’ 
would still be nothing. If an economic foundation is lacking, no 
political edifice can be reared. This is the last hope of those who 
might have expected good results from political agitation. The 
complete sterility of this political programme as a remedy for 
India’s economic ills must be obvious even to its warmest 
sympathisers. 

In directing the attention of India’s well-wishers to an economic 
alternative, I can point to a scheme which had to surmount almost 
the same difficulties as those with which India is confronted, 
though on a smaller scale. We shall see how this scheme can 
nevertheless be applied in India. All too little is known in 
England, and nothing at all in India, of the work of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, more familiarly known as the 
I.A.0.8. The problems which this body had to solve correspond 
almost exactly with those of India. The founders of the move- 
ment had to deal with poverty-stricken peasants, most of them 
in the grip of money-lenders and gombeen-men. They were 
unscientific in their methods, careless in their handling of busi- 
ness affairs, though shrewd, and for the most part badly educated 
and superstitious. One more item, and the parallel with India 
will be all but complete. They were, despite their poverty, almost 
always at loggerheads with one another on account of religious 
or class differences. Further, such patches of land as they held 
were leased to them, as it were, on sufferance, by grasping and 
often absentee landlords, 
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The men who examined this condition of things, who recog- 
nised its malign if unseen influence on the Empire as a whole, 
and resolved that it should be changed, were highly practical 
idealists. Sir Horace Plunkett, on returning from a long visit 
to the United States in 1889, conceived the plan of uniting the 
Irish farmers on co-operative lines ; and, in conjunction with Lord 
Monteagle, Mr. R. A. Anderson, and, later on, Mr. George 
Russell (‘ A. E.’), he organised a campaign with this aim. The 
leaders of the movement were all well-known men ; and it might 
be said that they always commandeéd the respect of their country- 
men. They had however to face the disadvantage that they were 
attempting to carry into effect an entirely new programme. It 
was sought to combine two religious classes, the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic ; two types of political partisan, the Nation- 
alist and the Unionist. Independent control was to be sup- 
planted by co-operative democratic management. Economists 
assured the four enthusiasts time and again that even if the plan 
were carried into effect it would be certain to break down finan- 
cially. Mere politicians swore that the farmers would never com- 
bine. It became necessary to convince the people not only that 
the organisers of the movement were disinterested but also of the 
sincerity of their fellow-workers. 

Can we not imagine the first beginnings of such an organised 
scheme in India? It would be easy to quote a list of names of 
Indian reformers who are identified in the popular mind with 
political propaganda : if any of these were to turn their attention 
to a practical scheme of reconstruction they might risk, at the 
outset, a considerable measure of misunderstanding even in the 
minds of those whose interests they were determined to serve. 
But we cannot doubt that many would brave mere personal disad- 
vantage if convinced that their efforts were leading to a definite 
national gain. Their ultimate reward would be the increased 
prosperity of millions of their countrymen. It cannot be contended 
that the Indians are at a greater political disadvantage now than 
the Irish were thirty years ago. Representation in the House 
of Commons or in any other assembly had nothing whatever to 
do with the successes of the I.A.0.8. Control of the public 
purse is not necessary for the achievement of the object in view ; 
and control of their private purses the Indians have not sur- 
rendered. 

Let us briefly trace the gradual development of the Plunkett 
scheme and see how it could be applied in India. Prudently 
enough, Sir Horace and his friends did not begin their operations 
‘in the more advanced parts of Ireland.’ To do so, as he has 
explained,’ would have ruined his scheme; for, even if his plans 


* See his address to the Economic Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 27, 
1898. 
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had succeeded, they would not necessarily have carried conviction 
in other places where prejudice was strong ; and failure there would 
have meant the downfall of his movement everywhere. For that 
reason the south of Ireland was selected as an experimental area. 
Full advantage was taken of the innovations of the time. What 
Sir Horace calls a revolution in the dairying industry had begun. 
Large and regular consignments of butter ‘of uniform quality’ 
were being demanded by the buyers for the market; cream- 
separators and other new machinery were required in order to 
supply the growing and exigent demands. Further, home pro- 
duction was gradually being abandoned in favour of an ill-organ- 
ised factory system, and only wealthy syndicates could afford these 
novel appliances. Sir Horace Plunkett, therefore, urged that the 
farmers should combine, erect central creameries, and ‘own and 
work their machinery themselves at their own risk and for their 
own profit.’ I am far from urging that the leaders of the various 
Indian leagues and congresses ought at once to proceed to form 
co-operative dairies. The point is that they have the necessary 
organisation for bringing new ideas to the notice of the people : 
they have only to learn the uselessness of political agitation and 
the advantage of a scientific economic scheme, and then to transfer 
their energies from the fruitless to the productive. Those who 
were not able to do so, those whose dreams lacked the substance 
of reality, would doubtless disappear from public view sooner or 
later. Such visionaries will always be found in every body of 
reformers : men who have not sought to apply the principles of 
their ideals to the actual conditions of life. But idealists of 
sterner stuff would welcome the chance of helping their visions to 
take shape in practical experience, and surely India is not wholly 
lacking in such leaders—whose advent is already overdue ! 

It is not implied that such a programme as the one I have 
suggested could be put into practice immediately upon the most 
extensive scale; yet, when the progress of the I.A.0.8. is con- 
sidered, it is really little short of miraculous. From 1889 to 1894 
the work of Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends was confined to 
the private organisation of co-operative creameries. Sir Horace 
himself addressed fifty meetings before a single dairy was organ- 
ised ; nearly two years elapsed before a second was formed. The 
Indian communities have one immense advantage which was 
wholly denied to the pioneers of this movement in Ireland—they 
have, that is to say, a series of gigantic political organisations 
throughout the country which could easily be directed to the 
attainment of a more practical object than the endless summoning 
of political assemblies. The prospects of success in India could 
not be worse than those which the Irish economists had to face 
in 1889 and in 1890. The I.A.O.8. publishes a weekly organ, the 
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Irish Homestead, and its back numbers testify to the apathy and 
opposition of the very classes which have since come to appreciate 
the benefit of co-operation better than any other people in the 
world. One meeting addressed by Sir Horace Plunkett had as 
audience the village police sergeant, the local doctor, and the 
village schoolmaster. Mr. Anderson failed at Rathkeale, in the 
early stages, because Protestant and Roman Catholic farmers 
refused to co-operate. It was on this occasion that the local soli- 
citor, a thoroughgoing Nationalist, announced that if any butter 
was to be made in Rathkeale it must be made on Nationalist 
principles or not at all! 

Despite these drawbacks, despite ignorance, prejudice, super- 
stitution, and bigotry, such progress was made that in April 1894 
it was found possible to start the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends managed, in the 
course of their five years’ arduous propaganda, to secure the co- 
operation of a few men representing all creeds and classes, and 
they could point to substantial results, if only within a limited 
sphere. Funds were subscribed to keep the I.A.0.8. going for 
five years ; but long before the expiry of this time-limit the Society 
had become a pronounced success. The system of co-operative 
dairies in which the Society first interested itself had soon spread 
all over Ireland ; and in a few years the organisers were able to 
extend their operations. Credit societies were formed; flax- 
growers, bacon-curers, bee-keepers, and poultry farmers were 
incorporated in the movement. A few details will show to what 
an extent a similar organisation could benefit Indian agriculture ; 
and, in the course of time, industries of all kinds. The farmers 
soon realised that not even their co-operation in an Agricultural 
Society could meet all their difficulties. They were able to pro- 
cure credit, and to form their own credit societies ; but they had 
to provide for buying and selling agencies. The Irish Co-operative 
Agency undertook to help the farmers in marketing their butter ; 
and, what was a much more important achievement, the I.A.0.S. 
itself was able to found a buying department, the Irish Agricul- 
tural Wholesale Society, Limited. This organisation was of 
immense advantage. Its first achievement was to break up the 
‘ring’ of artificial fertiliser manufacturers, which resulted in a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in prices. By taking advantage of 
market conditions, and by resolutely opposing the formation of 
miniature ‘trusts,’ it was able to cause a rapid depreciation in 
the prices of farming implements and farming machinery of all 
descriptions, as well as in seeds, cake, twine, spraying material, 
and so on. Further, the money-lender was gradually squeezed 
out, despite the enormous political influence which he brought to 
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bear against the co-operative movement, chiefly through the 
Nationalist Party in Parliament. The I.A.0.8. credit societies 
advanced the farmers money at the rate of not more than 5 per 
cent. per annum, as compared with a minimum of 20 per cent. 
charged by the gombeen-man ; though the usual money-lender’s 
charge for an advance was nearer 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. To 
those who are acquainted with the ramifications of the Indian 
money-lending system and the blighting influence which it casts 
upon agriculture from one end of India to the other, these figures 
should make an immediate appeal. All this, let it be recalled, was 
the outcome of a very modest capital. Let us take a quite recent 
instance, from particulars supplied in the Irish Homestead. In 
1906 a branch of the I.A.O.8. was started in Templecrone, County 
Donegal, in which all classes and creeds were, as usual, frepre- 
sented. (The valuation of the parish per head was only 9s. 5d., the 
population 5893.) The publicans and grocers of the district had 
profited largely by lending money to the farmers to ‘see them 
through the harvest,’ and, as was customary, the farming com- 
munity found itself compelled to pay extortionate interest, and 
also to deal solely with the shopkeepers who had advanced the 
loans, the domestic goods supplied being charged for at the rate 
of 100 per cent. above the normal market price. The capital of 
the branch at the beginning was only 2/1. 14s. (about forty 
rupees). By taking advantage of the facilities offered by the 
I.A.0.8., borrowing at reasonable rates, hiring farming imple- 
ments and dairy machinery, selling their products through the 
Society’s agents, and buying their wholesale requirements through 
the department of the I.A.O.8. already mentioned, the co-operators 
did so well that the first year’s turnover was more than 50001. 
The local tradesmen, aided by political influence, started an 
association in opposition ; but this collapsed—as, indeed, similar 
opposition had collapsed throughout Ireland ever since the I.A.0.8. 
set determinedly to work. In 1913 the turnover of this branch 
was no less than 13,5001. ; and in this year a knitting-factory on 
co-operative lines was started. By making use of improved 
machinery, and buying their wool through the Society, as well 
as disposing of their products through the same channel, the girls 
engaged in this industry found their income rising from nine or 
ten shillings a week to an average of 21. In 1916 the turnover of 
this branch was 34,7311., and the estimate for 1917 was 50,000I. 
In 1916 the branch had a deposit account of 44701., representing 
money saved by the co-operators and deposited with the Society. 
The money-lenders had become almost extinct, and shopkeepers 
were no longer able to charge double the normal price for the 
necessaries of life. 
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This tale could be repeated time and again. The number of 
societies constituting the I.A.O.8. rose from a few dozen in 1894 
to 250 in 1900, the trade meanwhile increasing in value from a 
few score thousand pounds to 500,000]. By 1900 the membership 
had risen from a few hundreds to 25,000. In 1911, 880 societies 
were represented in the I.A.0.S. with a membership of 94,512 
and a turnover of 2,589,5591. ; and 1914 saw an increase even on 
these remarkable figures. In that year the societies numbered 
over 1000, the membership was 100,000, and the turnover more 
than four millions sterling. In 1916 the membership had risen 
to 106,734 and the turnover was more than six millions sterling. 
The estimated turnover for 1917 was 7,000,000/.; and it was 
calculated that nearly 800,000 people, or about one fifth of the 
population, were benefited, directly and indirectly, by the work 
of the I.A.0.8. 

It is not to be denied that co-operation has been tried in India, 
and it may even be said that it has met with some show of success. 
In a paper delivered in London some eighteen months ago, 
Mr. B. Abdy Collins, I.C.S., gave some interesting particulars 
concerning the Indian co-operative movement. In 1907, he 
pointed out, there were 843 societies, with 90,000 members and 
28 lakhs of capital (about 153,000/.). In 1912 the number of 
societies had increased to 8177, with 400,000 members and three 
crores of capital (about 2,000,000/.). In June 1915 there were 
17,327 societies, with 825,000 members and nearly nine crores of 
capital, or 6,000,0001. The object of the movement in India was 
to give the agricultural elements an advantage over the money- 
lender by enabling them to borrow at reasonable rates ; and with 
this aim it was sought to found co-operative societies on the lines 
of the movement inaugurated by Raiffeisen in 1847. The essen- 
tial feature of the Raiffeisen system was the unlimited liability 
of the members ; and Mr. Collins has given plausible, if not alto 
gether convincing, reasons for holding that this form of constitu- 
tion is suited better than any other to Indian needs. Speaking 
of the Raiffeisen credit society, ‘which has been chosen with 
various modifications for India,’ he says : 

It is simple; in fact, it is difficult to imagine a simpler form of associa- 
tion. It trains the members to manage their own affairs on business 
principles. It accustoms them to work together, and gives them a sense of 
common interest. It encourages the development of moral qualities which 
are of the highest value both to themselves and to their fellows. Its basic 
principle is unlimited liability; and those who have experience of co- 
operation in India are confident that the whole fabric depends on it. It 
forms the best guarantee of good management and cohesion, and the best 
security for the safety of the money lent.’ 


* Reprinted in the Asiatic Review, January 1917, p. 71. 
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In a subsequent sentence Mr. Collins concisely sums up the 
function of the Indian movement : ‘The primary object of a co- 
operative credit society is to supply capital to those who need it. 
The principle taught by Raiffeisen was that anyone, however poor 
and depressed, had at least his personal credit.’ Unfortunately, 
this is not enough. Mr: Collins himself admits that, so far as 
matters of this kind are concerned, India differs little from Europe, 
and ha acknowledges that co-operation, as applied practically to 
dairies, fertiliser societies, etc., is in its infancy. This is an im- 
portant point, for it is absolutely essential that buying and selling 
organisations should be started simultaneously with the system 
of co-operative credit. This point became clear to the I.A.0O.S. 
in the first year of its existence, and a glance at the activities of the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, Limited, shows how essen- 
tial it is that a similar body should be able to work in conjunction 
with the credit association. This ‘ Trading Federation of the Irish 
Co-operative Movement’ is divided into ten departments. The 
work of these is described at length in the official publications, but 
it may be briefly summed up here. The first department acts as 
a banking agent, receives deposits, and arranges, when necessary, 
for overdrafts at nominal rates of interest. The second depart- 
ment deals with seeds, which it buys from the best-known firms 
in vast quantities (and hence at low prices, with favourable dis- 
count rates) and sells to the farmers with a guarantee of purity. 
The third places on the market agricultural and dairy produce— 
beef, mutton, eggs, poultry, bacon etc., insures the various 
branches of the I.A.0.8. against bad debts, and generally acts 
the part of a sympathetic and careful broker. The fourth buys— 
again at low prices—all kinds of agricultural machinery, building 
materials, building and baking machinery, bicycles, and domestic 
and farm hardware. The engineering department is continually 
on the look-out for new labour-saving machinery and devices, and 
gives advice free on agricultural matters to any member of the 
I.A.0.8. who may want it. The fifth provides bee-keeping 
appliances and markets the honey. The sixth department sup- 
plies the members of the I.A.O.S. with groceries, and was started 
to check the malpractices of the small shopkeepers who, as has 
been explained, endeavoured in some districts to charge their 
victims a double price for articles of daily consumption. The 
seventh department makes a speciality of providing dairy 
machinery and advising members regarding new methods; the 
eighth buys feeding-stuffs, fertilisers, coal, spraying materials, 
and the like, for the society, at prices which may certainly be 
called advantageous ; the ninth provides leather goods, including 
boots and shoes, and the tenth executes orders for printing and 
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also deals in books. The banking department, it should be 
added, allows its depositors 5‘per cent. interest on their accounts, 
subject to six months’ notice of withdrawal ; the other Irish banks 
allow 23 per cent. On current accounts the co-operative bank 
can afford to allow 2} per cent. interest, as compared with its 
competitors’ 1} per cent. 

Let us consider another point, that of technical instruction. 
In 1895, within a few months of the starting of the I.A.0.S., 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s now famous ‘ Recess Committee’ had been 
organised, ‘to consider what measures could best be adopted to 
promote the development of agriculture and industries in Ireland.’ 
The Report of this body was issued in August 1896, and recom- 
mended the creation of a department, ‘adequately endowed by 
the Treasury,’ to administer State aid, ‘ both to agriculture and 
to industries in Ireland upon certain specified principles.’ 
Thanks to the steady pressure of opinion exercised by the co- 
operators, this Department was actually formed in 1899, and at 
once relieved the I.A.0.8. of the many branches of technical 
instruction it had formed, and agreed to defray certain expenses 
in connexion with the organisation of credit associations. It is 
unnecessary for us to follow in detail the story of the relations 
between the I.A.O.S. and the Government Department : it may 
suffice to say that the Society never allowed State aid to hamper 
its work; and that, however arbitrarily the official grants were 
given and withheld, the work of the I.A.0.S. moved steadily 
forward and developed in accordance with the wishes of the 
co-operators themselves. 

A third and most important point which ought not to be left 
unmentioned is Mr. Abdy Collins’s reference to the unlimited 
liability character of the Indian organisations. This is admittedly 
the essential characteristic of the Raiffeisen system, and Mr. 
Collins is not alone in defending it against the attacks of critics, 
such as Mr. D. E. Wacha, whose views must be taken into con- 
sideration. The assumption seems to be that the ‘development 
of moral qualities’ on which Mr. Collins laid stress in his paper 
will be attained more satisfactorily by the Raiffeisen than by any 
other system ; with, perhaps, the underlying assumption that the 
Government of India could not contemplate the prospect of 
standing aside and leaving the organisations in difficulties, if diffi- 
culties should unhappily arise. Further, the authorities appear 
to rely upon the tedious process of enlightening the public mind 
through the customary official channels. Indeed, Mr. Collins 
definitely states in the paper from which I have already quoted 
that what has been undertaken by the organisers of the Indian 
co-operative movement is ‘ nothing more or less than the education 
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and reformation of the peoples of India.’ That progress, he adds, 
‘must be slow and difficult. . . What is needed from Government 
is a sound agricultural and educational policy, a proper financial 
control, and a clear determination to befriend and to support.’ 
Far different was the procedure of the leaders of the I.A.0.8. 
They undertook to educate and to enlighten the Government ; and 
' they did this rapidly, effectively, and thoroughly. They did not 
go outside of the British Empire to search for models; but, in 
so far as they did adapt foreign principles, they may be said to 
have adapted the sound cooperative principles of Schulze- 
Delitzsch. The distinction between the two systems is known 
to all economists who have devoted attention to these questions. 
Mr. Leopold Joseph, manager of the Swiss Bankverein in London, 
has summed it up perhaps more concisely than anyone : 


Schulze loan societies were based more or less on sound banking prin- 
ciples; to lay a strong financial foundation by gathering and accumulating 
proprietary capital for his organisations was his determined policy from 
the beginning, in order to enable them to render adequate assistance to their 
members. Raiffeisen, on the other hand, was less eager gradually to build 
up a strong financial organisation than anxious to secure ready support 
to distressed farmers.’ 


As was inevitable, reliance upon State assistance led in this 
case eventually to State control, which was carried out by Herr 
von Miquel, the Prussian Finance Minister, in 1895. The 
I.A.0.8., on the other hand, is no more subject to State control 
than is any other limited company. 

Two highly important questions inseparably connected with 
the progress of co-operation in India remain to be briefly men- 
tioned—the necessity for improved production and the relation- 
ship between landlord and tenant. It is too often assumed that 
there is such an immense quantity of available labour in India 
that the question of improved machinery is relatively unimpor- 
tant. This isno longer so. The War has altered this factor, as 
it has altered so many others ; and in future labour plus machinery 
must be utilised to the greatest possible advantage. The Irish 
co-operators have already recognised that ‘this is the day of big 
businesses,’ a text on which Mr. Russell has been preaching in the 
Irish Homestead for two or three years. The era of small busi- 
nesses is at an end ; and it is the duty of those who act as advisers 
on economics to Government departments, not to deplore this 
fact for sentimental or other reasons, but to provide adequately 
for the fierce competition to which India, no less than other parts 
of the Empire, will be subject from the very moment peace is 


* I'he Evolution of German Banking (London, 1913). 
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signed. In other words, the official view that labour can take 
' the place of machinery will have to be exchanged for the modern 
axiom, proved by experience, that production can and must be 
increased by the scientific utilisation of hand-power plus machine- 
power. It is only fair to say that some at least of the more 
enterprising of Indian Civil Servants have not overlooked this 
point, though its paramount importance hardly yet seems to be 
realised. Even so keen and energetic an investigator as the Hon. 
Mr, A. C. Chatterjee, I.C.S., writes : 

It is a question how far in the present stage of wages for agricultural 
labour it is economical] to substitute machinery for human labour . . . the 
problem of the substitution of machinery for human and animal power 


will have to be worked out with care, as it is already being done, on Govern- 
ment experimental and demonstration farms.‘ 


This, if satisfactory so far as it goes, does not go far enough for 
post-bellum exigencies. The fullest use will have to be made of 
both forms of power. 

This problem of production has already troubled Indian 
economists not a little. The Indian Government has always 
been cautious where the expansion of industries is concerned. In 
the paper from which I have just quoted, Mr. Chatterjee admits 
that : 

In India the cooperative movement has been initiated and fostered 

by the State, though this very circumstance has probably made the State 
too cautious, too apprehensive that its aid might overstimulate and create 
an artificial growth. 
The demands of war have dispensed with the excuse. It is now 
recognised that the state into which Russia has fallen renders it 
essential for India to become a vast productive country ; and this 
is clearly seen by the War Office if not by the Indian Government. 
There cannot be enough production to satisfy the present demands 
‘ of the War Office and its probable demands in the future. It has 
happened on a previous occasion that the views of these two 
departments conflicted; and at that time even the magis- 
terial superiority of Lord Curzon had to give way to the inflexible 
determination of Lord Kitchener. Should a similar conflict come 
about in the future the result will be the same; for whatever 
may be thought necessary for the adequate safeguarding of the 
Empire will naturally take precedence of ideas and assumptions 
founded on the experience of a long and peaceful development. 
The effects of the War have not been felt in India as they have in 
England, and it is to be feared that the Indian bureaucracy has 
not, in consequence, had its intelligence stimulated so peremp- 
torily as has its fellow in Whitehall. 


* Indian Journal of Economics, April 1916. 
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As Mr. Chatterjee—our most valuable authority on Indian 
economic problems—points out, both in the article already quoted 
and also in a paper contributed to the Hindustan Review (March 
1916) the problem of the Indian agriculturist is complicated by 
questions of tenancy and of his relations with his landlord. These 
points are fully dealt with by Mr. Chatterjee, and it is unnecessary 
to discuss them here in detail. Undoubtedly, there are grievances 
which the tenant is thoroughly justified in putting forward. There 

‘is, for example, the question of ‘non-occupancy’ land, which the 
average tenant has to work on account of his ‘occupancy’ holding 
being too small for the barest needs of himself and his family. 
As the landlord does not approve of the ‘growth of occupancy 
rights in his property,’ he seeks to convert occupancy into non- 
occupancy land ; and : ‘It is, therefore, easy to imagine how very 
difficult it is for a tenant, even though he may possess a few 
occupancy plots, to undertake permanent improvements.’ None 
the less, these very problems had to be dealt with by the I.A.0.S. 
twenty years ago, and a solution was found. The result of a few 
years’ practical experience was a revolutionary measure of land 
reform ; and the introduction of this land reform furnishes Indian 
agitators with a lesson they would do well to take to heart. 

Emancipation from oppressive conditions, whether these be 
political, social, or economic, can be won only at the price of 
personal endeavour. National progress must be attained by 
definitely organised and carefully concerted endeavour. Success 
needs to be achieved : it cannot be granted or conferred. The 
practice of courting, cajoling, or threatening Governments into 

concessions—reluctant or good-natured—may be cultivated to a 
fine art ; but the net gain in the long run tends to be some multiple 
of ‘nothing.’ Since Liberal Governments are ready with their 
wits and with their words; ready, too, with political prescriptions 
for economic evils—have we not the experience of the War to 
illustrate this, a War economic in motive, in conception, and in 
conduct?—and since Labour has long followed this Liberal 
example, it is assumed by Indians that only Liberal and Labour 
politicians are able or willing to provide the remedies for India’s 
economic grievances. True, the concessions hitherto extracted 
from Home Governments have all been of a Liberal type, that 
is, they have always taken the form of new constitutions, of addi- 
tional political powers, or of some indulgent remodelling of those 
already existing. But Indians themselves have never been con- 
tented with such measures—even with the most radical and 
sweeping of these reforms—because, as they pitifully express it, 
‘they represent nothing.’ In sober fact, the malady must first 
be diagnosed before this or that specific remedy is applied. Polli- 
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tical legislation is and must always remain an irrelevant cure for 
economic ills. The gap cannot be bridged, and the Indians, like 
the Irish, must come to realise (the sooner the better) that 
‘nothing’ may still be expected from political concessions so long 
as the land and its industries remain unorganised and undeveloped. 

One more moral may be drawn from the history of the Irish 
co-operative movement. If an organisation of the people, non- 
party, non-political, non-official, has been able to achieve such 
power and prosperity through the wisdom of its leaders and the 
concerted action of its members, we must not forget to record 
the chief debt which it owes to Government sympathy and under- 
standing. The Irish Land Act of 1903 is the outcome, not of 
Liberal or of Radical oratory, but of the advocacy of one man, 
the late Mr. George Wyndham. Mr. Wyndham was a Conser- 
vative statesman, and his Act was brought in and passed by a 
Conservative Government. Within six years of its application, 
@ quarter of a million tenants—whom we might describe as 
‘downtrodden ’ so far as their relations with their landlords were 
concerned—had become peasant proprietors. The explanation 
is not far to seek. Conservative Governments, when moved t6 
take action, concern themselves more readily with realities than 
with appearances ; with definite problems rather than with well- 
balanced declamation. Training and heredity alike have equipped 
them better for the care and understanding of the land and its 
problems than for abstruse or hypothetical disquisitions. Poli- 
tical theory and discussion have certainly their place when 
serious reforms are being considered, but the political 
theorist can rarely resist the temptation of confusing 
the issues of practical co-operation with the intricacies of inter- 
national banking. It is significant, as young Indian enthusiasts 
may observe for themselves, that the elusive and impersonal 
question of the gold standard has a tendency to dominate every 
discussion on industry or commerce held at the agreeable 
conversazioni of those societies which have the welfare of India 
at heart. It is not enough that a discussion of the. theory of 
co-operation may at rare intervals disturb the confirmed habit of 
personal historical surveys, varied at times by a ‘ practical’ paper, 
say, on the rearing of silkworms in the north-west corner of 
the Punjab. We must begin at the beginning. Agriculture 
comes before banking, and a long way before international 
banking ; the tiller of the soil takes precedence of the dealer in 
international bills of exchange. No Indian question can be 
settled until this primary matter of agricultural organisation is 
properly taken in hand; and the questions depending upon this 
will ultimately be solved, if not by Conservative Governments, 
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at any rate by statesmen trained in the political school of Con- 
servatism. Practical Indian economists will know where to take 
their political allegiance—if they must subscribe to a party pro- 
gramme ; and, as for the ineffective agitator who relies on words 
instead of action, he will have to prepare himself for a rapid 
. psychological adjustment of his outlook, or the elimination of his 
personality from the world of affairs.° 


E. Acnes R. Hataa. 


* I am indebted to Mr. J. M. Kennedy for much valuable information 
relating to the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, as well as for many 
other essential facts and figures. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


C. F. KEARY 
(I) 


THESE and following pages are written to pay tribute to the 
memory of Charles Francis Keary, who, scholar in many and 
varied fields, produced work as varied and comprehensive. As 
author he wrote books concerned with travel, philosophy, 
sociology, history, especially Scandinavian, and was also novelist 
and poet. As journalist he dealt with subjects as wide and as 
diverse, and brought equal thoroughness to his work in that 
direction. Yet he was but little known to the public, even to the 
public that reads real books. The reason may be found, at least 
partly, in the fact that he never aimed at popularity or abundant 
production, but did consistently aim at making the quality of 
everything that he wrote as high as he could make it. His 
achievements in particular directions are indicated in subsequent 
pages by those well qualified for the undertaking. It falls to 
me, as perhaps his oldest friend, to give some brief impressions 
of him as man and friend. 

I first knew Keary at Trinity College, Cambridge, whither 
we went up in the same year and term. With characteristic 
directness in attacking anything he meant to do, he started an 
acquaintance which presently developed into a friendship that 
lasted without a break or a cloud till the day of his death, and a 
better, more constant, more swiftly sympathetic and loyal friend 
no man could wish to have. He always had a singular faculty 
for making true friends, and so it came about that three other 
friends for life were added to us. It was at the country house of 
one of these, in Argyllshire, where we were fellow-guests, that 
Keary and I became intimate, and the intimacy grew when we 
were together on a vacation reading party at Heidelberg, where 
his keen and quiet observation of new scenery and character was 
as observable as it had been in Scotland. His general character 
and tastes were then so far formed that in after-life one noticed 
growth and development rather than change. The directness in 
attacking difficulties which I have mentioned was a constant habit 
with him, and was noticeable in big things as in small. There 
was one special instance of it when, having definitely made up 
his mind that he needed a freer outlet for his energies and talents 
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than in his position at the time they could have, he deliberately 
sacrificed material advantages, which no very protracted delay 
would have brought him, in order to break away at once from 
conditions of restriction. 

The only marked quality in him which was not perceptible 
in those early days was one which I did not discover until, in 
very much later times, I read his book The Wanderer, from which 
it seemed clear that he must always have had in him the true 
spirit and joy of wandering. His fine sense of beauty and of 
humour was always plain, as was his keen love of Nature in all 
her aspects. This was deeply ingrained in him, and was often 
apparent in casual talk, as when, on what turned out to be 
his last visit to my wife and myself at Chawton, in autumnal 
weather, we began to deplore the bareness of the view with its 
plentiful array of leafless trees. Whereon he brought us to a 
better appreciation by pointing out that only when foliage was 
wanting could the full beauty of form in trees and branches be 
thoroughly discerned. 

He never went in for any special form of athletic exercise, 
but he was, as befitted a wanderer, fond of walking, and of pulling 
or sculling on the river. He was excellent in conversation and 
he told a story well, though in talk, as in his books, he was 
sometimes lengthy in leading up to a point, because so many 
other points or suggestions of interest occurred to him on the 
way to his goal. Of this he was himself well aware, and when 
he gave an account, with fine and artistic mimicry, of a con- 
versation between himself and another person, he seldom or never 
omitted to introduce this peculiarity in his self-imitation. He 
had a fondness for argument, and sometimes became a little warm 
in it, but he never went nearer to loss of temper than was implied 
in the exclamations, sometimes deliberately provoked: ‘If you 
fellows would only be serious,’ or ‘If you fellows were not such 
fools,’ which latter phrase became a catchword between his 
intimates and himself. Those intimates in undergraduate days 
had, like him, a real interest in matters of art and letters, but he 
was then certainly the best equipped of us in general and special. 
knowledge. He was never wont to proffer, advice, except on 
matters of art and literature, but when he was asked for it specially 
his counsel was always well considered and sound. He did not 
form friendships lightly or readily, but as an acquaintance, 
officially when he was in the British Museum, and privately at 
all times, he was uniformly courteous and receptive. A real love 
of children was one of his characteristics, and they generally 
responded to and understood him and his humour, which he 
adapted to them without any hint of condescension from a 
‘grown-up.’ The poetic imagination and turns of expression, 
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clearly shown for the first time in passages of The Wanderer, 
were always present in him, while his taste in poetic and other 
branches of letters was both fine and catholic. In the beaten 
way of friendship he was engaging and thoughtful alike as guest 
and as host, as I specially noted when I stayed with him for a 
few nights in the rooms he had in a quiet hotel in Paris on ‘the 
other side’ of the river. There perhaps more fully than at other 
times I recognised the extent and the accuracy of his general 
knowledge, and also his particular interest in architecture. In 
my daily walks with him there I learnt much that was new to me 
concerning places and buildings which I thought I knew toler- 
ably well. In truth his variety and thoroughness always had 
some fresh surprise in store even for those who knew him best. 
He was by nature and habit reserved, but the striking generosity 
of his whole disposition and behaviour was the expression of his 
true self. 

When I was Editor of the Saturday Review, he was a frequent 
contributor, and, apart from his special subjects, his wide general 
knowledge made him of great price as a reviewer in an omnium 
gatherum article, while when one was in doubt concerning a 
book it was always safe to send it to Keary. 

He was a natural and cultivated good actor, reciter, reader, 
and the thoroughness with which he set himself to any under- 
taking was shown in the fact that he was invaluable to any 
amateur performance in a@ ‘level’ part, notoriously difficult to 
fill. Yet he shone more perhaps in eccentric humour, and 
especially in extempore entertainments, in which he could speak 
his own words, illustrating a character, more or less as they came 
into his head. Grave or gay, in fair weather or foul, he was con- 
stantly and consistently true to his friends and to himself, and, 
trite as they may seem, the words ‘ We shall not look upon his 
like again ’ may be fully and fitly used of him. He suffered much 
in his final illness, but the letters and postcards which I had from 
him almost up to the end, though they often expressed a wish 
for release, yet were full of a cheerful and unfailing humour. 
The last, or almost last, communication I had from him dealt 
with enemy air-raids, some of which came close to his rooms in 
Cambridge Terrace, and, while he said that a bomb which brought 
him instant death would come as a friend, he described all that 
he saw and heard with his wonted vivacity. The very fate he 
desired came to him, but from natural causes, hard upon this. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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est AN INDELIBLE IMPRESSION 

re 

he Keary’s work as a whole is not familiar to me; but I read, on 
er its appearance in 1901, the little collection of stories and phan- 
‘al tasies called ’T'wixt Dog and Wolf, and ever since have been 
In curiously conscious—recalling them at all kinds of odd times and 
1e ‘places—of the three or four variations there on the theme of 
r- death and damnation, and in particular of that one called ‘The 
d Puppet Show.’ Indeed, I believe it no exaggeration to say that 
t. of the myriad short stories that I have read in my life there is 
y not another so vividly remembered. I will admit that the subject 
Ss of ‘The Puppet Show’ has of course something to do with such 


liveliness of recollection, for the idea of hell—or, if not precisely 
hell, a phase of eternity—is always arresting and it probably was 
never presented with more originality than here, or possibly with 
more plausibility; but there is too a pitiless directness in the 
treatment which bites into the intelligence. 

To my mind Keary was not normally a very good writer—he 
strikes me as having had more intellect than art—and one is sur- 
prised now and then by his want of effect, sentence by sentence, 
although page by page he impresses. But in ‘ The Puppet Show’ 
we find a perfect alliance of matter and manner. 

It seems that Gribble, of Capel Court, had just died, and, 
awaking, found himself the possessor of some of the most fascin- 
ating toys ever devised, consisting of miraculously made models 
of places with which he was familiar, such as the Stock Exchange, 
the card-room at his club, and the drawing-room of one of his 
hospitable friends ; and, to add to their charm, the figures in them 
actually moved and had their being. In the Stock Exchange 
model they ‘walked about, and formed themselves into- little 
groups, from two or three up to near a dozen. Some appeared 
laughing and joking, others extremely serious. The most part 
had little pocket-books in which they were continually making 
entries, and a good number had printed sheets in their hands ; 
others unfolded newspapers.’ 

At the reception in his friend’s drawing-room Gribble observed 
that they ‘ moved their fans, twirled with their watch-chains, and 
thrust pocket-handkerchiefs up their cuffs’; while in the card- 
room of the club he was fascinated because he could ‘count all 
the pips, though the cards were not a tenth the size of postage- 
stamps—the hand which Beresford Budge was playing against 
White-White, and Hartshill against the Colonel (of volunteers).’ 
T quote the end of this grim apologue, so gaily done, with 
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perfect confidence that no one who reads it is likely soon to lose 


the memory at any rate of its flavour: . 


*** One could go looking at them for an eternity, couldn’t 
one ?”’ said the Thought at Gribble’s elbow. 

‘Gribble was too much absorbed to answer that moment; 
but after a while—how long a while he could form no guess— 
he suddenly remembered that he had been spoken to. 

‘** Well, not for an eternity exactly,’’ he replied. 

‘ But the Thought at his elbow was no longer there. 

‘“* Not for ever,”’ at last he said again, stretching himself 
a little as if preparatory to a yawn. It seemed to invite a 
remark from some one, but there was no answer. Certainly 
they were curious, these toys. He became absorbed again for 
another period, but eventually he completed his yawn. 

‘** Tt’s about time this should stop,’’ Gribble said at last, 
turning away from a view of a country picnic; but that only 
brought him face to face with the card-room at the Windham. 
‘* Jolly good time it should stop for a bit, I’m da——hanged 
if it isn’t! ”’ 

‘But the shows went on. 

‘ At length a voice out of the void explained things. 

‘** You see,’’ it said, ‘‘ that over there you were not remark- 
able for a sense of humour, but you were distinguished by a 
marked business capacity; and business capacity consists, if 
you come to think of it, in treating your fellow-creatures, not 
as if they were sentient beings, but as if they were puppets. 
The result is that the living beings who come here do not care 
to associate with you. We are trying to find what amusement 
we can for you. This is really the best we have to offer.”’ 

* Here Gribble lost his temper. 

‘** How long, confound it! am I to go on looking at the 
infernal things?’’ he said, getting purple. 

‘**You might be more polite. I said we were doing our 
best.” 

‘** How long, that’s what I want to know, am I to go on 
looking at the conf—the toys? It seems an age already 
since——.”’ 

‘Tt isan age. It’s exactly a hundred years !”’ 

‘From purple Gribble turned ghastly pale; his teeth 
chattered. 

*** A hun——a hundred years! Good God! And to—how 
long must I go on still? ”’ 

‘** Ah! that I can’t say. Possibly for eternity. If so, it 
can’t be helped.”’ 

*** But look here—look here,’’ said Gribble; ‘‘ tha—that’s 
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a—absurd, you know. L—look here, I just want to ask a 


question——”’ 
‘ No voice replied.’ 


That seems to me to be more memorably incisive than most 
things that one reads ; and there is terror with it too. 


BE. V. Lucas. 


(III) 


KEARY’S POEMS 


THE last time I ever saw Keary was in the spring of 1917, the 
year of his death. He gave me the manuscript of Religious Hours 
to read, but was too ill, and I dare say also too proud, to say much 
about them. One thing, I remember, he did say: ‘If I were 
asked what I really thought about my verse, I should say that 
I believed it had dignity.’ It would have been very unlike its 
author if it had not that, and a great deal more beside. I was 
fully prepared for dignity, for gravity and measured utterance ; 
but I found in the little book, not only a profound religious emo- 
tion, and that of a very unusual sort, but also an intensity, almost 
a passion, of belief which made the book seem to me a self- 
revelation. I think now that I was always prepared for something 
of the kind from him, but that must have been by intuition; for 
he had never led me to expect it by anything said or written. 

There is little of it in such earlier verse of his as is known to 
me. ‘The Beggars,’ published in the English Review in 1909, 
is not at all like Religious Hours. Dramatic in form, and written 
in vers libre, it is a not very successful interlude of drolls: black 
spirits and grey, goblins, an abbé, a company of beggarmen, and 
other such minions of the moon. It is obscure and hard to follow. 
Mr. Hardy might have made a success of it. But in July 1911 the 
same Review published four more poems of his which mark an 
approach to the solemnity, though not to the leashed fervour, of 
Religious Hours. ‘The Wanderer’ and ‘ The High Road’ might 
perhaps have been included in that beautiful book. The best of 
the four is ‘ The Market,’ which is in a different key. 

Religious Hours makes me regret keenly the opportunities I 
must have lost or mishandled of knowing Keary better. A more 
noble expression of austere belief I have never met with. He 
discerns the God on all sides of him; nothing is too common or 
mean for divine immanence. Real awe, genuine worship is in 
every line. Apart from the compargtively few poets who write 
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under the impulsion of genius, it is certain that most men write 
verse because it is the greatest fun in the world so to handle the 
universe, and so to mould it nearer to the heart’s desire. But 
Keary wrote it as a devotional exercise, to the glory of God—that 
is, of the Gods, for he acknowledged many—and as a solace to his 
own overcharged spirit. His Pantheon is that of old Greece ; the 
Olympians are his high Gods; and among his lesser divinities 
are the Spirits resident in natural objects, in woods and hills, in 
streams, on heaths and in the sea. He dedicates his book to 
Artemis, ‘ huntress dought and dear’; to her and to Apollo the 
most serious of his odes are addressed. I have seen nothing of ‘ the 
much larger body of verse’ of which he speaks in a prefatory note, 
unless the pieces in the English Review be of them; but it seems 
clear that, at some time or another, some call or another was 
revealed to his consciousness, in obedience to which he seriously 
devoted the last years of his life. 


Some day, O Delphian Lord, my verse, 
Putting aside all fear of shame 

Or cold reserve, thy favours shall rehearse 
And say why still in honour of thy name 

It sounds: and through what deep experience 
Of ill, my soul at last laid by, 

As husky coverings, all gifts of chance, 
Comfort and praise, that fall so easily 

To some; and to that aether shaped its wing, 
In which, Divine, thy paeans eternal ring. 


That looks like it. There is an earlier ode, ‘Ad Apollinem,’ 
and a narrative, ‘ The Vision,’ which seem to be a part fulfilment 
of the promise recorded above. I read these three, certainly, as 
Keary’s discovery of vocation. 

If I am right about that, I am involved in the proposition that 
Keary was not a poet born. I believe it to be true. Though he 
experimented with many forms of literature, and notably with 
the novel, I believe that he was a philosopher born, and that 
finding, very naturally, poetry to be the only vehicle for delivering 
a part of his gnosis, he was drawn to concentrate upon that part, 
which I may call the emotional part of it. In that case it may 
well be that Apollo chose a favourable moment, and marked him 
for hisown. Apollo knew very well what he was about. Consider 
this ‘ Prayer’ : 


I pass my days in an immense solitude, 
Wandering among ancient trees, that far above 
Taste the clear air of heaven. But when a dove 
Turns to a holy chantry all the wood, 

Then I forget my sorrows, that seem to sleep 
Upon the heart of Nature. O, drink deep, 
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My soul, at such an hour, of passionate prayer 
Unto the Maiden with the knotted hair, 

To the Far-darter, or that Goddess high, 

The Queen revered, Mother of Mystery ! 


























Artemis, Apollo and Persephone! They have had no purer 
) votary. I remember that in returning his manuscript, I told 
Keary that he was a Pagan Quaker; and he did not deny it. He 
wore a grey habit, and set a stony face to the revellings or buffet- 
ings of his fellow creatures; but a keen fire burned within him, 
as you could tell if you sought him in love. Without knowing 
plainly why, I had felt drawn to him from the first hour of acquaint- 
ance. I don’t think there was any man whose friendship I desired 
more seriously, or whose good opinion I would more earnestly have 
deserved. I felt Religious Hours to be more than justification 
of my instinct to cultivate the society of a good man and true 
poet. It seemed like a command—but it had come too late. 
I must close upon a tender stop or a stern one, and choose the 
latter, lest it should be thought that so reverend and sober a 
visionary had no force in him. ‘Catharsis’ seems to me very 
strong : 
Purify, purify your hearts with awe and pity! 
Your ears are deaf, your sense is dim. 


Dark and blind is your life in the ever-pavéd city, 
Close-palled to defy the watchful Seraphim. 


Far over the barren heath are winging the curlews 

Their way to the wide swans’-road ; 

And Leviathan, that great beast, in- his ice-encumbered purlieus 
Seeks his meat, as they seek it, from God. 


Why will you boast that you can ride the seas and have yoken 
The lightning to make him your slave? 

From Heaven or from Earth have ye ravished one token 

To cheat you Charon and the forgetful wave? 


For behold! as dust soft and invisible, the hours 
Rise from the waste of Time-to-be; 

They settle upon the soul, and straightway the powers 
Of life are gone, and gone is memory. 


Mournfully the ghosts flit by and cry in the darkness, 
Hard-shut doors they see and light behind. 

So shall ye pass, having put off your starkness, 

And be bandied about by every wind. 


And so farewell to this grave and true seer, now at peace. 


M. HEewtetr. 
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(IV) 


KEARY’S ‘4 WANDERER’ AND NOVELS 


CHARLES KeEaRy’s book, A Wanderer, published in 1888, and 
purporting to be from the papers of H. Ogram Matuce 
(6 ypapparevs), marked the author’s emancipation from an 
unloved routine. It is the book of a clerk released from an 
office-stool, of a student who is eager to desert his scholarship. 
Rejoicing in the freedom of earth and sky, the author lets his 
wits (and his feet) wander whither they will. He knew that in 
seeking freedom he was seeking what no man would ever find, 
for ‘only the gods are free,’ yet he went forth determined not 
‘to pay his life away in small change.’ And Charles Keary had 
mastered, as few master it, the art of wandering. He was never 
@ man with a settled home and a clean-swept hearth. He took 
delight in strange places and unfamiliar faces. Content with 
little, he asked only in the place of his sojourn a firm table, upon 
which to write, a clear lamp, and coffee beyond reproach. 
Nothing more was necessary for his happiness, and thus the 
inspiration of the true. traveller was never denied him, as I know 
who have shared his wanderings. Once there was a time when 
he turned northward and stood upon the farthest limits of Germany. 
But presently he discovered his true home in France, to whose 
beauty his allegiance was unwavering. The forest of Fontainebleau 
knew him, and the Pyrenees, and when the country wearied him, 
there was Paris, where he might listen to the bustling talk about 
the arts, which he has echoed faithfully in his books. 

A Wanderer did something else than declare Charles Keary’s 
preferences. It revealed that the true bent of his mind was 
towards fiction. You may find in its pages hints and sketches, 
which were afterwards turned to good account in his novels. 
Already, for instance, he draws with a sympathetic hand the 
ratés, those sanguine, happy souls who know not the line which 
separates beginning from ending, who dream masterpieces not 
make them, and whose futile eloquence is heard in more than one 
of Charles Keary’s novels. In A Wanderer, then, he was 
practising his hand, and two years later came his first definite 
essay in fiction—A Mariage de Convenance. Greatly daring, he 
told his story in letters, and it says a vast deal for his skill in 
character, that we discern all the personages of his drama through 
this difficult medium. The one fault of the book, as it seems to 
me, is that it begins to have a good ending, and turns to tragedy 
without warrant. Arthur Norris, the protagonist, has not the 
seeds of murder in his heart, and when he kills his man he makes 
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too large a demand upon the reader’s credulity. With The Two 
Lancrofts (1893) Charles Keary passed beyond the border of experi- 
ment. He came forth an accomplished novelist, with a style 
and purpose of his own. He differed in manner as in substance 
from his English contemporaries. He wrote with a distinction 
and a sense of words which are only too rare in fiction. The 
scholar was never forgotten in the novelist, and the reader may 
find where he will many passages which prove Charles Keary’s 
respect for the traditional prose of his own country. For the 
rest, he threw over, not always to his advantage, the conventions 
of English fiction. It was not for nothing that he had wandered 
up and down Europe, had studied the works and had absorbed 
the artistic teaching of other lands. If he owed a debt, clearly 
shown in The Two Lancrofts, the Russians and especially Tolstoi 
were his largest creditors. His ambition was nothing less than 
to write a novel of tone and atmosphere. His stories exist neither 
for their plots nor their incidents. He aimed at producing an 
impression of life, vague and unaccented like life itself. The result 
is that he seems often to be irrelevant, as Tolstoi seems to be irrele- 
vant. The artist’s privilege of selection is sacrificed in his books to 
the conscientious desire of representing or suggesting all the mani- 
fold society in which the personages of his stories move and have 
their being. Thus the effect is, as he intends it to be, somewhat 
blurred and obscure. He leaves you wondering why this episode 
or that is introduced, and you need not wonder. For Charles 
Keary had no better and no worse reason for its introduction than 
the impressionist’s hope of creating an atmosphere. His dialogue, 
pointed and witty as it is, is as often as not designed not to help 
the action of the piece, not even to emphasise the character of 
the actors, but to give the reader the same sensation as he might 
catch had he been an unseen auditor of the talk. But let it be 
remembered that the picture or the dialogue is never out of tone. 

The result of Charles Keary’s method is, as I have said, a 
certain irrelevancy. His eye and his ear are overstrained to 
catch fleeting impressions, which sometimes retard the progress 
of his work. For instance, in one of his stories he describes an 
afternoon party in London with the keenest perception and the 
freshest spirit, and yet he has so much to say of the men’s gloves 
and their method of carriage, that the drama seems less important 
than its accessories. It is not surprising, then, that his books 
were not at the outset easily intelligible to the people, or that 
the libraries, always intent to protect their clients against the 
danger of surprise, placed The Two Lancrofts under the ban. 
The insult was superfluous, and of course cast no reflection upon 
the genuine worth of the book, which was the result of honest 
observation and was written with a definite artistic purpose. 
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In Herbert Vanlennert (1896) he applied his method to 
describing, as Balzac and Thackeray had described before him, 
the impact of a young man upon life and ambition. If Herbert 
Vanlennert knows not the romance of Rastignac, he avoids some 
at least of Pendennis’s sentimentality. Seldom has an English 
youth, endowed with an average brain and ready for any emergency 
which called upon courage, been drawn with a surer hand. And 
as in writing The Two Lancrofts Charles Keary had drawn wisely 
upon the experience which he had gained in the studios and 
cenacles of Paris, so in Herbert Vanlennert he put to the best 
purpose a journey which he made in India and along the frontier 
of Afghanistan in 1894. If you wish to see how he worked you 
may compare a sheaf of Indian Impressions witf the Eastern 
scenes of his novel. The tone and atmosphere of the Orient are 
faithfully rendered in the pages of Herbert Vanlennert. But for 
the beauty of its prose I could give the palm to the little book 
which Charles Keary brought back with him pom India and kept 
unpublished for some ten years. 

It is characteristic of Charles Keary that he was not to be 
turned aside from his purpose by lack of popularity. He per- 
sisted gallantly in his method of fiction unto the end. In The 
Journalist (1898), for instance, it is the tone and atmosphere of 
@ certain club which lingers in the reader’s memory with a far 
greater distinctness than any one of the characters. High Policy 
(1902) gives us a reasoned impression of political charlatanry and 
intrigue, and loses nothing in lacking the serene impartiality 
which marks its author’s other books. But there is not one of 
Charles Keary’s novels which is not distinguished by perfect 
sincerity and sound workmanship. He remained always an artist, 
conscious of his aim, conscious also that he knew how to reach 
it. He was deterred neither by blame nor neglect. He had that 
confidence in his own powers and in the rightness of his own 
judgment, which made him indifferent to the popular voice. 
He worked in many fields, for he remained always young in 
his love of experiment, and there is no doubt that, as he looked 
back upon his life’s work, he cherished a kindlier, warmer memory 


of his novels than of aught else. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


(V) 
KEARY’S ‘VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM’ 
Keary's Vikings in Western Christendom (1891) is quoted with 


respect by later historians; for a book of that sort and scale it is 
not hard reading; it does well what it professes to do. But its 
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author seems to have left the subject without regret ; if he did not 
drop his Norwegian and Danish studies altogether he did not 
make use of them for purposes of history; and friends and critics 
of his novels may find it difficult to understand why he should 
have spent so much time on a period of history (4.D. 789 to 888) 
where the drama is nothing but alarums and excursions and con- 
fused noise. There are no ‘characters’ in this history; it stops 
before the Vikings found their dramatic interpreters in the Ice- 
landic Sagas. In the Sagas one Viking may be distinguished 
from another and known by his face and demeanour as clearly as 
you can tell the difference between John Hawkins and Francis 
Drake ; here from 789 to 888 the heroes of the story are a crowd. 

The novelist who sees all things in the novel, the author of 
‘The Figure in the Carpet’ and ‘ The Death of the Lion,’ might 
not have found it easy to explain, otherwise than as a lapse of 
imagination or possession by an alien form of thought, this 
novelist’s long and persevering work at the least remunerative 
period in the history of Europe. If a novelist wants to write 
history, will he not choose an age and scene where real persons 
converse and compete, and motives are not as simple as a puppet- 
show? But Keary’s history is remarkably unlike the history you 
could expect from a novelist. 

However, there is no need to invent an explanation; he has 
explained himself, though not completely, in the motto of his 
book, a quotation from Michael Angelo : 

Non ha I’ ottimo artista alcun concetto 
Ch’ un marmo solo in se non circonscriva 
Col-suo soverchio. 


‘The master-artist has no device in his mind which is not 
included in the marble; clear away the overplus and you come 
to it.’ 

The Vikings in Christendom is very unlike High Policy, but 
it is not very far from The Pursuit of Reason. On page 166 of 
The Vikings, Keary gives an account of himself and his aims. 
He admits 


asad uniformity and dullness in the earlier pages of Viking history. There 
is no help for this. We must, in the path of history as in all other paths, 
make up our minds to much monotonous travelling. We cannot be con- 
cerned with ideas and pictures only; we must follow the course of events 
even when those events are recorded only in the driest outline. It is in 
view of much that must, I know, prove stony and dull in this history . + 
that I have placed after the title-page those lines of Michael Angelo, which 
I have myself often found a sort of talisman upon the drier roads of history 
and of life. Its application to the present case is that even the dreariest 
chronicles contain within them—they cover up and conceal, but still hold— 
the records of a mighty activity, a quenchless life, which the highest art 
of the historian could never revivify in half its natural fire and beauty. 
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And then he goes on to speak of ‘ that incomparable power— 
whether you call it human or Divine—which moulds human 
history into shape,’ and of ‘ the immensity of the creation which 
is hidden behind the superfluous shell of our present history,’ 
which is ‘ nothing less than the Europe of the Middle Ages.’ 

The Vikings is not an exception or a backwater in Keary’s 
imaginative and more original work. He was not a ‘ picturesque ° 
historian, which is generally a man of letters with an empty mind 
on the hunt for a subject. The Vikings is a sequel to his Outlines 
of Primitive Belief and his Dawn of History; its continuation is 
not in the novels so much as in his last prose book, his philoso- 
phical Pursuit of Reason; his poems also continue the argument 
of this significant page in his history. 

“We cannot be concerned with ideas and pictures only,’ he 
says, and it is like him to say so and to refuse indulgence in the 
bypath meadows of his progress. But he is rather unjust to 
‘ideas’; there is no better example of an historical ‘idea’ than 
his own conception of the growth of Christendom in the Middle 
Ages—which was not a mere ‘ idea,’ but was filled with minute 
and detailed knowledge—of Anglo-Saxon coins, of old Icelandic 
poetry, of modern Danish historians, beyond the reach, or even 
the ambition, of many professional scholars. 

Though his Vikings is unlike his novels, it is only the same 


spirit turned to a different kind of work. History or fiction, 
philosophy or poetry, whatever he took’up he put his strength 
into it unsparingly—to bring out of some block or other the form 
that he saw in his mind. 


W. P. Ker. 


(VI) 
‘ THE PURSUIT OF REASON’ 


WHATEVER may be thought of Keary’s philosophical doctrines— 
and on the subjects over which he ranges there is too great a 
diversity of opinion among men for any general agreement to 
be hoped for as yet—one cannot believe that any one with a 
sense for literature could look into The Pursuit of Reason' 
without seeing that it was work of a fine quality. No one 
could have written such a book unless the great literature of 
the world had passed by familiar acquaintance into the very 
substance of his mind. One does not ordinarily read a 
book on philosophy for the pleasure of its style, but The 
Pursuit of Reason might be read for that reason alone, if there 
were no other. Keary’s shrinking from the slipshod and vulgarity 
1 Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
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in much modern writing, the standards of dignity in his mind, 
which were intimately connected with a sense of tradition, cause 
his prose in this book to be frequently reminiscent of earlier 
philosophic writers, such as Hume. And if by itself the admir- 
able prose reveals a mind richly furnished with the heritage of 
the past, there is also continual evidence, by casual illustration 
and allusion, that the data for Keary’s philosophy were gathered 
from the wide field of what man has achieved in literature and 
in art. Take, as an example, such a passage as the following, 
where Keary is speaking of national religious services in honour 
of the great dead : 

Ceremonies like these link on the religion of to-day with all past reli- 
gions of the world ; and the cathedral (let it have been a cathedral), wherein 
these rites were practised, takes its place in the line with who knows what 
forgotten cromlechs of prehistoric man, with what Karnak temples, with 
what Parthenon or fane of Zeus Olympius among the Greeks. If it were 
possible to take, I do not say the suffrages, but the wiser and more intimate 
thoughts of men, they would, I believe, choose that their public services 
should be 1n this kind, and that services in this kind should be. Such a ser- 
vice responds to the general if not very exact sense of religion which almost 
all men have. Certainly those who assist do not minutely weigh phrases of 
their prayers or chants: it would make no sensible difference to the exalta- 
tion of their spirits and to their devotion if the office were in Latin or if 
it were in Greek. In so far then as a Church service is of this character it 
is self-justified and always has been. As such it is the heir of all past 
ages and of a rich inheritance. What foregone temple-services before the 
Christian have attained to a ceremonial so varied and so solemn as this? 
What song that the brown maidens sang in front of the shrine of Dagon or 
of R& was comparable to the choirs of our cathedrals? What folk in all 
the world’s history have raised in honour of God buildings the equal of 
this Gothic temple which, though of stone, is yet builded of the spirit ; even 
when silent is full of sound, where every footfall is a melody, and every 
echo a chant? 


If one tries to give an account of Keary’s intellectual attitude 
(it is shown in this book) I think one might describe as its funda- 
mental characteristic a kind of gentle obstinacy which stood 
fast to certain personal convictions and would not be hustled by 
mere predominance or vehemence of opinion. A key-word, which 
recurs very often in the book, is ‘ polemics.’ The whole book is 
prompted by a dislike of ‘ polemics.’ By ‘ polemics’ Keary means 
the attempt to ‘ come over’ an opponent (if one may be allowed the 
colloquialism) by heat or violence of assertion. Keary feels him- 
self in a world where all round him the still small voice of reason 
is being drowned in ‘polemics’; his soul is hurt by it, as a 
musician’s might be among continual discords. There was indeed 
something in his nature which was immediately stirred to resist- 
ance by anything which seemed to assault the judgment by mere 
boisterousness or exuberance. That was why he so disliked 
Swinburne’s poetry. 
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The ‘polemics’ which grated upon him were of two kinds— 
the arrogant assertions made in the name of modern physical 
science and the assertions of dogmatic theology. Book I of 
The Pursuit of Reason is directed against the former. 

The Pursuit of Reason was intended in the first instance to 
show why the claims of materialist philosophy were unwarranted, 
why some of its most confident assertions were ‘ polemics’ which 
the eye of clear-judging reason pierced and discovered to be bluff. 
Against the claim, for example, put forward, by Professor Karl 
Pearson, that the ‘scientific method is the sole gateway to the 
whole range of knowledge,’ Keary explains, in a way which makes 
his book, I believe, a real contribution to philosophy, the distinc- 
tion between demonstrable and undemonstrable reason. Science 
does not coincide with the whole activity of reason, but only with 
such part of it as is demonstrable by words and measurements. 
When we arrive at conclusions by a process which we are unable 
to state in logical terms, this is often described as ‘instinct’ or 
‘intuition.’ Keary insists—and surely with justice—that it is 
usually just as much a process of inference from data as the 
demonstrable process, only in this case the data are a multiplicity 
of impressions which cannot be individually sorted out or named. 
The resulting belief may often be reasonable knowledge, although 
it cannot be demonstrated. The typical example which Keary 
chooses is Napoleon’s knowledge of how the Archduke Charles 
is intending to move his forces ; it is not strictly intuition, but in- 
ference, involving a power of imagination to recall the data te 
the mind. Again, Keary maintains that the thought of the artist 
in dealing with the problem how to produce certain effects is a 
kindred process of undemonstrable reason working upon data 
reproduced in imagination; and he therefore continually terms 
the undemonstrable reason the ‘artistic reason’ in contrast with 
the other kind, the demonstrable or scientific. 

Our knowledge of men and of human things is got, he argues, 
not -by the scientific, but by the artistic, reason. A large number 
of our judgments about the Universe are the result of a process 
of reasoning which we could never make explicit. 

There is especially one judgment about the Universe which 
materialist philosophy repudiates, but which Keary believed that 
reason, working upon human experience as a whole, tended to 
establish. This is the judgment that there are other Intelligences 
besides those at present inhabiting bodies on the earth. He held 
that in all ages there had been men who by receiving impressions, 
as it were telepathically, from these beings greater than man 
became aware of their existence. So much ‘seemed to him estab- 
lished by a mass of human testimony which it was unreasonable 
to cast aside as worthless. But the experience, he thought, 
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revealed nothing except the presence of some personal Being, 
worthy of veneration ; the theories of the Divine which men had 
constructed on the basis of this real experience—their myths and 
their theologies—seemed to him to lack any authority. No one, 
for instance, he contends, could know that the superhuman Being 
revealed to him either by a visible theophany or by a vague 
sensus numinis was the only superhuman Being of the kind. He 
himself found polytheism the more reasonable view ; he preferred 
to speak in the plural of ‘the Gods.’ 

Several chapters of The Pursuit of Reason aim at showing 
that, while the Christian clergy perform a useful function, 
in so far as they keep up a ritual which ministers through 
imagination and emotion to the sensus numinis, Christian theology 
is a regrettable mistake. One may say perhaps that the opponent 
whom his argument seems here to envisage is hardly one of the 
more reasonable exponents of Christian theology. Just as in the 
first part of the book one feels him resisting the attempt of the 
scientific materialist to bluff him into a particular theory of the 
Universe, so here it is as if he felt some clergyman of limited 
outlook trying to overbear him with trite ecclesiastical sophisms. 
Possibly a certain type had fixed itself in his mind, sebellion 
against which gave his mind a particular bent. 

The tap-root of Keary’s own devotional stirrings seemed to be 
in the classical poets—and, curiously enough, rather in the Latin 
than the Greek poets. The hymn which I think he found most 
satisfying was Horace’s Carmen Saeculare. To many scholars 
that has seemed a rather neat commonplace official composition. 
To Keary such lines as 


Phoebe silvarumque potens Diana, 

Lucidum caeli decus, o colendi 

Semper et culti, date quae precamur 
Tempore sacro— 


were charged with magic. One knows that the associations 
attaching to particular words and phrases are things it is impossible 
to dispute about. For Keary Latin poetical phrases had got a 
consecration from literary tradition which gave them power to 
suggest a world of divine beauty. The old pagan belief in per- 
sonalities filling the natural world, inhabiting trees and fountains, 
seemed to him absolutely reasonable. ‘O fons Bandusiae, splen- 
didior vitro’—another Horatian poem to which he refers in this 
book—stood for a great deal in his mind. 

To him the past was as real as the present. The protest he 
makes in this book against treating an opinion as false simply 
because it is démodé sprang from something deep in him. He 
resented it that the present moment, transient itself, should exalt 
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itself so superciliously above the past. In one way perhaps the 
book reveals him as happily old-fashioned—in his great faculty for 
reverence, for admiration. What attracted him to classical reli- 
gion, as he conceived it, was that its essence was the admiration 
of a divine beauty and greatness, which did not ask for any 
personal reward. ‘One cannot but wish sometimes,’ he says in 
-one place, ‘ that a touch might obtain of the Lucretian idea of the 
Gods, to think them at least not always occupied with human 
affairs.’ Some might censure such an attitude to life as literary 
rather than natural. Yet there was nothing of pose about it in 
Keary’s case, there was no literary snobbishness which played to 
the applause of a coterie. His aim was only, in a timo of haste 
and crowd predominance, to follow, even if uncompanioned, the 
guidance of serene reason. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 


(VII) 


KEARY AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Kearky’s appointment to the staff of the Department of Coins 
and Medals in the British Museum dated from the 6th of March 
1872. He retired in May 1887, but did not completely sever his 
connexion with the Department, even officially speaking. The 
first volume of the Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon Coins in the 
National Collection, which was entirely his work, was finished 
and published in the year of his retirement ; but the second, the 
joint work of himself and Mr. H. A. Grueber, did not appear 
until 1893. While his health and his presence in London 
permitted him to use the Museum Library, his old colleagues 
frequently saw him in the Medal Room; and the year before 
last, when the staff of the Department had been reduced to a 
solitary Keeper, he actually for a time returned to duty as a 
voluntary Assistant. But his health was obviously unequal to the 
strain, although he stuck to the not very interesting work which 
was placed in his hands, until his doctor advised a discreeter 
patriotism. 

Keary’s work as a numismatist was not very voluminous. 
The two volumes of the Catalogue, and two considerable articles 
on the Morphology of Coins (1885-6) and on the Coinage of 
Western Europe from the Fall of the Western Empire till the 
Accession of Charlemagne (1878-9) were his most important con- 
tributions to the medieval side of the subject. His knowledge 
of medieval, especially Scandinavian, history was of great value 
in these studies, and enabled him to take a less insular view 
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than is characteristic of most English numismatists. But the 
minutiae of numismatic method irked him ; and he was less happy 
in the work of cataloguing than in such a consideration of the 
broad lines of development as we find in his Morphology: a 
strikingly suggestive study which deserves more attention from 
the general reader of archaeology than it gets. The medallic art 
of the Renaissance also attracted him; indeed, he was the first 
in this country—apart from collectors—to appreciate the artistic 
and historical importance of the Italian Medal. It was probably 
Alfred Armand’s work on that subject, first published in 1879, that 
excited in him the interest which resulted in the study and 
arrangement of the Museum Collection and the publication (first 
in 1881) of the Guide, of which Armand was able to make use for 
his second edition. 

Those who were Keary’s colleagues in those days can anni 
better than the present writer of his personal relations with them. 
The reputation which he left behind was that of a sensitive, 
refined and scholarly mind, keenly interested in the historical and 
artistic aspects of his official work, and offering a most salutary 
corrective to the tendency, inherent in antiquarian study, to 
neglect the broader values for the minutiae of research. 


G. F. Hit. 


(VIII) 


IN MEMORIAM : 
cM &: 


1 


You lingered with us for a space, 
A fitful, shy, elusive spirit ; 
Touched by that subtle, nameless grace, 
Some rare and chosen souls inherit. 
_ So quietly your work you did, 
We could not know what toil it cost you ; 
And all the varied gifts you hid, 
We scarcely counted till we lost you. 


2 


The wisdom of the past you drew 
From many a half-forgotten folio; 

But cast ironic glances, too, 

Into our modern world’s queer olio. 
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Those wistful eyes of Irish brown, 

They probed the deeps, they searched the shallows; 
They watched the riot of the Town, 

They saw the lark rise from the fallows. 


38 


You learnt the lore of Greece and Rome, 

You traced the wanderings of the Viking ; 
But still your genius sought a home, 

And could not find one to its liking ; 
Until you turned from books and coins, 

Broke from the scholar’s sheltered byeway, 
And took your staff, and girt your loins, 

And set your feet to Life’s wide highway. 


4 


The types revered, the forms despised, 

Peasant and player, peer and dandy, 
You measured, tested, scrutinised, 

A wiser, kindlier, Tristram Shandy. 
Savant and satirist, still you kept 

Your sympathy for all things human ; 
And moulded for us, while we slept, 

The living man, the breathing woman. 


5 


The buckram game of politics, 
The ferment of the party leaven, 
The social round, its lies, its tricks, 
Its marriages not made in heaven ; 
The folks who paint, the folks who sell, 
The boulevard’s lure, the studio’s tattle— 
You knew them all, and drew them well, 
And moved them in Life’s tumbled battle. 


6 


Yet, Scholar, Traveller, Artist, Sage, 
Student of mankind and its learning, 
Your gaze was bent, from youth to age, 
On paths remote from our discerning. 
For far beyond the transient Show, 
You glimpsed the Real in the distance, 
And lit your lamps at fires that glow 
Above the marsh-lights of Existence. 
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This was your Vision of the Night ; 

This was the goal of all your striving ; 
To this you winged your restless flight ; 

For this your swarming thoughts were hiving. 
The years but gave you ampler zest ; 

They made you lonelier, made you weaker, 
But could not turn you from your quest : 

An undefeated treasure-seeker. 


8 


And now—who knows?—beyond the Veil, 

You wake, at last, from all your dreaming ;_ 
And see, and touch, your Holy Grail, 

The Truth that lives behind the Seeming. 
Who knows? We know that you are gone, 

From this old earth, so racked and weary, 
To leave it somewhat earthlier grown 

For us who loved you, Charlie Keary. 


Sipngy Low. 
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ON FIGHTING AGAINST LYING RUMOURS 


‘My lad’s in France, in the thick of the fight. I may hear any 
minute as he is killed,’ a woman declared, one day last March, 
sobbing pitiably the while. 

It was just when things were at the worst on the Western 
Front ; and her son was at Salonika, and had been there for ages. 
That she knew, of course ; but then Salonika is one of ‘ them there 
forrin parts’ ; and for her, as for many of her kind, all ‘ forrin 
parts ’ alike are France just now. 

“He'll never come back. I shall never see him again, shall 
never even see where he lies; they’ll bury him out there in 
France,’ another woman announced, that same day, with the 
ring of firm conviction in her voice. 

It was of her husband she spoke; and he was in Africa at 
the time, in a region where, the chances are, no fighting at all 
was going on. 

These women were both in the Slough of Despond : they had 
lost all hope, had not a shred of doubt left but that the men 
whom they loved were face to face with death, if not already 
among the dead. Yet all the time, had they but known it, their 
men were every whit as safe as they themselves were, as far out 
of harm’s way. And as it was with these women, so was it with 
legions more, in those terrible days when the Germans seemed 
to be sweeping all before them in the West. At every turn I 
came across mothers and wives who were eating out their very 
hearts because their sons or husbands were, as they thought, in 
dire peril, with the enemy on every side showering down on them 
balls as hailstones. And almost as often as not, the said sons 
and husbands were, I found, in no special danger just then, 
miles away from the fighting line, even if in France at all. 

To nervous, anxious women, all who wear khaki, if their own 
sons or husbands, are soldiers, it must be remembered, men out 
to fight, men whom the Huns are out to slaughter. In their 
eyes ambulance men, labour men, men who never leave the Base, 
are, if their own men, all on a par, so far as danger goes, with 
flying men, despatch-bearers, shock troops. They are all in every 
battle, all in the first battle-line. During the great attack 
last March, thousands and thousands of women, a fair number 
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of men, too, after working hard through the day, kept watch 
through the night, night after night, too wretched to sleep, 
because of the visions they had of those near to them lying on 
battlefields all covered with blood. And very many of them might 
have slept quite comfortably had there been someone at hand 
to tell them the truth, to bring home to them the fact that a 
soldier may be abroad and not in France; in France, and not 
in the fighting line; that a man may wear khaki, yet never 
fight, never do anything more dangerous than make a road; 
someone, too, to make them realise that a man may be alive, 
even though a comrade writes home that he has seen him fall; 
and that casualties do not necessarily mean deaths. I once came 
across a crowd in great distress before an office where, among 
the latest-news telegrams posted up, was one: ‘ Casualties 1500,’ 
or some such number. Most of these people had never a doubt 
but that 1500 men had been killed, and among them of course 
their own relatives. And I had the greatest difficulty in con- 
vincing them that it was otherwise. It seems terribly hard that, 
in such days as these, when so many are stricken and must 
therefore suffer, so many more should suffer unnecessarily, 
merely because they cannot understand official despatches, cannot 
read newspapers or see any meaning in maps. 

‘Yes, I can read, but I can’t read newspapers. I can’t make 
out what they’re after with all them long words,’ an old woman 
informed me fretfully, the other day. ‘They tell me as how 
they’re the names of places, but how can there be such a place 
as that?’ 

She had a sheet of newspaper before her, and pointed as she 
spoke to Cortellazzo. 

‘In Italy,’ she repeated after me wonderingly. ‘And there’s 
fighting there?’ she continued. ‘I did hear as there was fighting 
in the Holy Land. But now, what is that? G.H.Q. with dots 
between? I sees that everywhere and it drives me fair silly; 
for there ain’t no meaning in it. And it’s in France, you see, 
just about where my Bill is, as like as not.’ 

This old woman is more lucky than many of her class ; for she 
can read, in a way, whereas they perhaps cannot, not even all 
the fairly young among them. They were never great hands at 
reading, and have forgotten what they knew, or their eyes have 
failed them. For them, therefore, even more than for her a 
newspaper is a blank, it tells them nothing. Nor does even a 
letter from a soldier husband or son, unfailing source of delight 
though it be, tell them much more, unless they have at hand 
some near friend or relation who has not forgotten what she 
learnt at school; for they are very chary, most of them, of 
allowing mere neighbours to read their letters, or even to know 
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that they cannot read them themselves. Besides sometimes 
weeks go by without ever a letter arriving. Thus, although they 
think and talk of nothing but the War, they have no means of 
knowing how the War is going, what official news there is. 
Practically they are dependent for their news on what they pick 
up while at work, or in tramcars, shops, queues, street-corner 
crowds, on chance rumours, indeed lying rumours, as most 
rumours are. 

Now, no matter how depressing official news may be, lying 
rumours are always more depressing still, more gloomy, more 
fraught with forebodings of disaster. Since the War began, I 
have heard many lying rumours, and the only one among them 
that could claim to bring good tidings was that telling of the 
trains full of Russian soldiers on their way from Scotland to 
France. And that would not have survived twenty-four hours 
had not those in authorify taken measures to ensure that it 
should. Of all the rest, not one was of the cheering, hope- 
inspiring sort; not one told of British victories, enemy cities 
captured, Berlin in flames. Most of them, indeed, were of the 
sort that, had they been true, would have set the Enemy’s joy- 
bells a-ringing, and made the Kaiser rend the very heavens with 
his triumphant cries. And the chances are the very worst of 
them all, the most sensationally gloomy, never reached me. 

In the early days of the War, when everything depended on 
the Navy, again and again there were rumours of great battles 
in the North Sea, battles in which half the ships in the Grand 
Fleet had gone down. There were rumours of the landing of 
German armies in Ireland, Scotland, Cumberland; of German 
strongholds at Willesden, in- the Cotswolds; of the drilling of 
German troops in our midst, the conveying of German arms under 
our very eyes into German houses in London suburbs. There 
were other rumours, too, still more pernicious, still more silly, 
rumours of treason in High Quarters, of English men and women 
working against England for love of Germany, love of gold. Even 
now mysterious hints are always being dropped that Ministers 
are not to be trusted and that certain distinguished personages 
ought really to be in the Tower. Every time there is a Raid, the 
very air is alive with tales of whole streets that someone or other 
has seen lying in ruins; and these tales, significantly enough, are 
afloat sometimes before ever the Raid takes place. I heard 
rumours that Antwerp had fallen before the Germans had passed 
Namur; that Paris was in their hands, when they were still a 
hundred miles away. Verdun was a perfect god-send to rumour- 
mongers: every day they spread abroad their tales of its fall. 
And even Verdun was as nothing to them compared with the 
Freak gun. 
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That gun, in its early days, seemed to have a weird fascination 
for the rumour-mongers, as well as for those for whom they 
monger. In no single week since the War began have there 
been so many sensational lying rumours as in the week following 
the 23rd of March, the day on which it hurled its first shell on 
Paris. There was no limit to their number, nor yet to their 
absurdity. And in almost all of them the Freak gun figured, 
and always as omnipotent, as a sort of super-worker of destruc- 
tion, a something against which armies and navies alike were 
as nought. It was one gun then; for ‘ Bertha’ was supposed to 
have no sister, a fact which, oddly enough, seemed to render her 
the more appalling. According to one rumour, she had already, 
on the eve of Palm Sunday, battered Paris to ashes, left not a 
single building standing; and was making her preparations for 
battering London. According to another, she was in full control 
of the Channel, from Folkestone to Harwich, and could prevent 
any ship from sailing up the Thames. There were even whispers 
that, thanks to her, the Germans were already in Dover, that 
the dwellers on the South East coast were in flight, and that 
all our soldiers in France would inevitably be driven into the 
sea! And the mothers and wives, the fathers, too, of many of 
these soldiers heard these rumours, no doubt; the more ignorant 
and lonely of them, indeed, depend on rumours for their news. 
And with them it was a case not only of hearing, but of believing. 

The nervous and anxious are always prone to believe bad news, 
especially in this our day. For superstition is rife among us, just 
now. Many who believe in nothing else believe in the Devil, 
believe devoutly that the Kaiser has sold himself to the Devil, 
has made a pact with him, by which he has secured the help of 
all the powers of evil in this War. Again and again I have been 
told, and not by the poor and ignorant alone, that we should 
have been in Berlin and Vienna long ago, were it not that the 
Devil himself is directing operations against us! And they who 
tell me point to our victories in Palestine, and the disasters which, 
owing solely to the weather, have befallen us elsewhere, as proof 
of the truth of their contention. In the Holy Land the Devil 
is powerless, of course, they say; but elsewhere he is powerful, 
all-powerful, indeed, in what concerns the weather. He can 
and does send sunshine, when for sunshine the Germans wish; 
and rain, when rain best suits their plans. He can and does 
help them in other ways too; and that, they argue gravely, is 
why our soldiers can never quite defeat them, no matter how 
heroically they fight, never put them completely to rout. 

This superstition smacks of the Dark Ages of course ; and that 
it should exist in our twentieth century seems incredible, besides 
being discreditable. None the less exist it does in Mean Streets, 
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in other streets too, where they who dwell ought really to know 
better. On the notice board outside a chapel, in a popular sea- 
side resort, ‘The Kaiser: the Devil,’ was posted up, not very 
long ago, as the subject of the sermon for the following Sunday 
evening; and in churches and chapels alike, the doctrine is 
preached that the Devil’s reign on earth is on the point of begin- 
ning, if not already begun. There is more conning over of the 
Scriptures now, more heart-searching as to what they mean, than 
ever before in the memory of man; and the book most conned 
over, so far as I can judge, is the Book of Revelation, especially 
the passages there'in which evil is depicted as triumphant, the 
Devil as loose. Thus, who can wonder that when the Freak 
gun appeared, and tales of its marvellous prowess were bandied 
round, the poor and ignorant, mervous and anxious believed them ; 
or that there sprang up among them a feeling that the gun was 
the Evil One’s own handiwork ; that we were therefore powerless 
against it: it would inevitably bring destruction on our brave 
soldiers, woe and desolation on us all! 

So far as the Freak gun is concerned, this feeling has passed 
away, now that it has proved itself a freak; but it will be with 
us again before long, in what concerns something else. Already, 
indeed, there are signs of its coming, whispers of aeroplanes that 
can rain down fire as water in torrents, submarines that can blow 
up everything. Moreover it is always more or less with us now, 
latent if not active, thanks to the superstition combined with 
ignorance on which it is founded, the lying rumours by which it 
is fed. And it is a feeling that does infinite harm, as it not only 
spreads depression around, but undermines the strength of those 
whom it infects, handicaps them in the struggle, by robbing 
them of hope, convincing them that sure disaster lies ahead. 
Thus it works havoc among many to whom our soldiers are near 
and dear; among others, too; and it might, in certain circum- 
stances, work havoc among our young soldiers. For many a lad 
who fears neither God nor man has a great fear of the Devil, 
although he would die rather than confess it. He could face 
undauntedly hordes of mere Germans; yet, he might possibly 
shrink back, had he the thought in his head that with the 
Germans, as their leader, was the Devil. It is because of the 
feeling it engenders, that this superstition is dangerous : it paves 
the way as it were, among the ignorant, for lying rumours, 
rumours so extravagant that, were the way not paved for them, 
even the most ignorant would refuse to believe them. And these 
rumours in their turn, we must not forget, pave the way for 
much that is evil, besides entailing great suffering. This is the 
purpose, indeed, for which many of them are launched forth. It 
is a marvel to me that there was no panic, in poor districts, that 
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last week in March. That there was none, is a notable proof 
of the real grit of our soldiers’ women-folk. As it is, there was 
great suffering, unnecessary suffering, unnecessary because due 
in a very great measure to lying rumours. 

Now, if for nothing but that it renders the spreading of lying 
rumours easy, quite apart from all the other harm it does, the 
superstition now rampant ought, of course, to be torn up root 
and branch. The Devil myth that has sprung up of late should 
assuredly be slain forthwith, if only it could. But unfortunately 
it cannot; for superstition has many more lives than any cat. 
Why, the mere scotching of this superstition would take years ; 
and meanwhile the rumours would flourish. It is the rumours 
themselves, therefore, that must be tackled, and at once, if any 
good is to be done, so far as this War is concerned. And the 
tackling of them would be no easy work. Still it is work that 
could be done, done too, and that is an important point, just 
now, by those neither young enough, nor strong enough, to fight, 
make munitions, or work on the land. Even the old and feeble 
could, if they would, give a helping hand in the doing of it, 
always provided they have stout hearts, are hopeful by nature, 
bent on discovering the silver lining of even the darkest of 
clouds. 

These lying rumours batten of course on the superstition, just 
as it battens on them; still there is something on which they 
both batten, we must not forget, the ignorance concerning the 
War that prevails among a large section of the poor, those who 
depend for their news on their ears, not their eyes, who do not 
understand official reports, cannot read newspapers. So long as 
we have the ignorance, we shall have the rumours ; but were the 
ignorance removed, the rumours would soon cease, not to exist— 
for that they who invent them are too well paid—but to do any 
really great harm. And it could be removed, in a great measure, 
were a tithe of the trouble taken to remove it that is now taken to 
spread the rumours. For, after all, it is as easy to spread true 
news as lying ; and true news may be good, whereas the lying is 
almost always bad. Hardly a day passes but good news comes 
from one part of the world or another. Almost every despatch 
that is published has in it some word that brings comfort, makes 
for hope. Why then should this good news not be collected, 
every shred of it, and made known, in even the poorest 
of districts, or most distressful of alleys? As things are, 
it seems to be only the bad news that makes its way there, and 
through lying rumours. There ought surely to be spreaders of 
good news to fight against the spreaders of lying rumours of bad 
news, to seek them out, hunt them down and try to wake some 
of them up to a sense of the harm they are doing. For by no 
Vor. LXXXITI—No. 496 4N 
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means all of these spreaders are in Germany’s pay; quite a fair 
number of them do their spreading gratis, for love of the work 
or through sheer heedlessness, because the sensationally gloomy 
has a fascination for them, or because they are so enamoured of 
peace that they are willing to play the enemy’s game and try to 
frighten their fellows into putting an end to the War. They, the 
amateurs, ought to be converted from the error of their ways, 
while as for the professionals—well, for some of them, lynching 
seems none too hard a fate when one thinks of all the suffering 
they cause. 

Now this fighting against lying rumours by spreading good 
news, giving a helping hand the while, incidentally, to the hunting 
down of the rumour-inventors, is work, surely, in which we all 
ought to join, so far as in us lies. Why should we not every 
morning search the newspapers for good tidings ; and, having found 
them, for there are always some there, go forth bent on seizing 
every chance of making them known? One need not always travel 
to far-off alleys to come across those to whom such tidings would 
bring joy. They are to be met with in every tramcar now, every 
railway carriage, at the door of every post office’on allowance pay 
days. And no one who has good news to tell need wait for an 
introduction before telling it, in such days as these. 


EpItH SELLERS. 
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THE PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM 


When we turn our gaze from the past to the future an extension of 
federalism seems to me the most probable of the political prophecies relative 
to the form of government. 

Henry Srpewicx, The European Polity. 


Un régime fédéral plus ou moins étroit sera généralement adopté daiis 
l'avenir parce que c’est le seul moyen d’assurer |’union des races et plus 
tard de l’espéce sans briser les diversités locales et sans asservir les hommes 
a une étouffante uniformité. 

Lavetzye, Le Gouvernement dans la démocratie, ii. 273. 


FEDERALISM has long been in the air; it may soon be on the 
carpet. For many years it has been the dream of those who 
contemplate a closer organic union between the several nations 
of the British Commonwealth ; it has more recently come to be 
advocated as the most hopeful solvent of the acidities which for 
centuries past have poisoned the relations between Great Britain 
and the three southern provinces of Iréland. But the real 
meaning and implications of federalism are still, it would seem, 
imperfectly apprehended, and it may therefore not be untimely to 
set them forth with brevity, and at the same time with such 
precision as is compatible with conciseness. It should, however, 
be expressly stated that the following pages are addressed rather 
to the simple, than to the learned. 

There is one point in connexion with federalism which cannot 
be ignored. The principle may be sound or unsound; it may 
represent, as some aver, a clumsy contrivance for ‘ papering our 
political cracks’; or, as others hold, it may contain the germ of 
a political experiment more hopeful for the future of mankind 
than any of which the world has hitherto had experience. But 
be that as it may, this much is certain: that the principle has 
within the last half-century exhibited extraordinary vitality. 
When Mr. Freeman embarked, in 1863, upon the task of writing 
the history of Federal Government he could rely for illustration of 
the principle upon three—and only three—conspicuous instances 
among the States of the modern world: the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands, the Swiss Confederation, and the United States 
of America. As a fact almost the whole of his uncompleted work 
was devoted to an analytical examination of the ‘ Leagues ’ among 
1291 4n2 
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the ancient Greek States. In the half-century which has elapsed 
since the publication of Freeman’s torso there have come into being 
the Federal Dominion of Canada, the North German Confedera- 
tion, subsequently developed and expanded into the German 
Empire, and the Commonwealth of Australia, not to mention the 
federal republics, too frequently neglected by the constitutional 
jurist, of Central and Southern America. 

There is another point in connexion with the recent history 
of Federalism not less remarkable than its rapidly extending 
application. Not only have more and more States adopted this 
form of government, but in the States which have adopted it 
there has been an intensification of the principle. Centripetal 
forces have almost everywhere gained at the expense of centri- 
fugal. Take the federal republic of Switzerland. The Cantons 
still jealously maintain their traditional autonomy; the forest 
communities still adhere to the primitive methods of direct 
democracy, and have indeed infused the whole federal constitution 
with something of their own faith and practice; yet even in 
Switzerland the centripetal principle is unmistakably asserting 
itself. In the United States of America, in Germany, and even 
in Australia, the same tendency has been still more clearly 
observable. In Holland State individualism has almost 
disappeared. : 

Composite States, which have not adopted the federal principle, 
have exhibited, on the contrary, a marked tendency towards 
disruption. The union which subsisted between Norway and 
Sweden from 1814 to 1905 was not genuinely federal but personal. 
The same is true of Austria-Hungary. In the one case disruption 
has already come ; in the other it is clearly threatened. The tie 
which united Ireland to Great Britain under the Grattan 
Constitution (1782-1800) was hardly more than personal, and it 
is difficult to resist the confention that in 1800 the only alternative 
to separation was that which Pitt adopted. 

May we then infer that a bias towards integration is inherent 
in all genuinely federal constitutions? The temptation to do so 
is strong, and would seem to be reinforced by what formal logicians 
know as the ‘ method of agreement and differences’ ; but it must 
at least be resisted until we are in a position to decide what 
Federalism really implies. 

What, then, is Federalism? ‘A Federal Commonwealth,’ 
writes Freeman, ‘in its perfect form is one which forms a single 
State in its relations to other nations, but which consists of many 
States with regard to its internal government.’* ‘A federal 
State,’ writes Professor Dicey, ‘ is a political contrivance intended 
to reconcile national unity and power with the maintenance of 
1 History of Federal Government, p. 9. 
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State rights.’* Either definition may serve, though neither 
perhaps is adequate. More scientific and more precise is Monsieur 
Borel’s : 

L’état fédératif est l’état dans lequel une certaine participation & 
Yexercice du pouvoir souverain est accordée & des collectivités inférieures, 
soit qu’on les adjoigne & l’organe souverain pour la formation de la volonté 
nationale, soit que, prises dans leur totalité, elles forment elles-mémes 
cet organe souverain.° 


At this point the question already noted again obtrudes itself. 
There is no doubt that, speaking generally, federalism has marked 
a stage, in some cases a transitory stage, on the road towards 
unification, not on that towards disintegration. Is this of the 
essence of federalism? Or is it accidental? Mr. Freeman 
answers the question without hesitation : 

A federal union [he writes] to be of any value must arise by the estab- 
lishment of a closer tie between elements which were before distinct, not 
by the division of members which have been hitherto more closely united. 
..- No one could wish to cut up our United Kingdom into a federation, 
to invest English counties with the rights of American States, or even to 
restore Scotland and Ireland to the quasi-federal position which they held 
before their respective unions. . . . Federalism is out of place if it attempts 
either to break asunder what is already more closely united, or to unite 
what is wholly incapable of union. 


It may perhaps be objected that Freeman’s conclusion, stated 
with characteristic dogmatism, was the result of an over-hasty 
generalisation from instances which in 1863 were less numerous 
than they are to-day. But a writer who has had the advantage 
of another half-century of experience reaches a similar conclusion : 


Federalism [he writes] is the coming together of a number of States 
formerly separated and sovereign into some kind of arrangement to secure 
the common safety and prosperity. These various independent or quasi- 
independent Governments agree to give up to the Federal Government a 


_greater or less proportion of their independence. . . . It is a movement from 


disunion towards union, a change from the centrifugal principles of poli- 
tical action to the centripetal.‘ 

Professor Henry Sidgwick, an authority not less entitled to 
respect, expresses a contrary view; he points to 
another way distinct from union of communities previously independent— 
in which in modern times federality has come to be developed: namely by 


the establishment of secured local liberties, mainly under the influence of 
the sentiment of nationality, in States that were previously of the unitary 


type.” 
These opinions and definitions are cited as the readiest means 
of indicating some of the outstanding characteristics of federal 
2 Law of the Constitution, p. 131. * Etat Fédéral, p. 172. 


* Federalism and Home Rule, by ‘ Pacificus’ (1910). 
5 Development of European Polity, p. 438. 
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government, but also because they point to certain conditions 
essential to the success of a peculiarly delicate and difficult form 
of constitution. Among these conditions three stand out con- 
spicuously. First: there must be a group of communities, so 
far united by blood, or creed, or language, by local contiguity or 
political tradition as to desire union ; but not so closely connected 
by all or any of these ties as to be satisfied with nothing short 
of unity. Nowhere is this condition more literally fulfilled than 
in the Swiss Confederation ; though it is hardly less so in the 
modern German Empire. Secondly: none of the States should 
be individually so powerful as to be able single-handed to resist 
foreign encroachments, and maintain their own independence, 
This was, notoriously, the finally compelling ‘motive which 
brought into federal union the Australian Colonies of the British 
Crown. So long as those colonies had the southern Pacific to 
themselves attempts at union were repeatedly disappointed : the 
appearance of European neighbours induced a more accom- 
modating spirit. A third condition is, that there should be 
no marked inequality among the several contracting States. This 
is a condition which in its entirety is virtually unattainable. But 
it is important, as John Stuart Mill points out, 

that there should not be any one State so much more powerful than the 
rest, as to be capable of vying in strength with many of them combined. 


If there be such a one, and only one, it will insist on being master of the 
joint deliberations: if there be two they will be irresistible when they 


agree; and whenever they differ everything will be decided by a struggle for _ 


ascendency between the rivals.* 


To this defect Mill ascribed the failure of the German Bund 
(of 1815), and many publicists hold the opinion that the pre- 
dominance of Prussia vitiates the federal principle in the modern 
German Empire. Bismarck unquestionably aimed rather at 
the Prussianisation of Germany than at the creation of a true 
federal State. He did not succeed, in this respect, to the full 
extent of his ambition. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
Germany is, on this account, a less perfect type of the federal 
State than the United States of America or the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

Federalism, then, must be regarded as a half-way house 
between entire independence and a compact and completely 
homogeneous national unity. It is essentially a compromise. 
John Stuart Mill declared that ‘ where the conditions exist for 
the formation of efficient and durable Federal unions the multi- 
plication of them is always a benefit to the world.’ But Mill, as 
we have seen, regarded federalism solely as an integrating pro- 
cess; he was contrasting federal union not with unity but with 

* Representative Government, p, 125. (Popular edition.) 
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separation and independence. Mr. Freeman, on the other hand, 
contrasting it, on the one side with the small City-State of 
antiquity and, on the other, with the big unitary States which 
are characteristic of the modern world, found it to exhibit some 
of the advantages, but also some of the disadvantages of both 
systems. As compared with the City-State, federalism is, he 
contended, less effective in promoting the political education of 
the individual citizen. But it is more effective as a factor in the 
maintenance of international peace and order. Compared, on 
the other hand, with the big unitary Nation-State, it is better 
calculated to improve the political education of the citizen, but 
more apt to promote or to invite international hostilities. 

Is this comparison a fair one or the inference sound? Is it 
true that Federalism is less favourable to the maintenance of 
international peace than unitarianism on the large scale? Would 
Germany, for example, have been less menacing to European 
peace if the work of Bismarck had been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, and the Hohenzollern had established a unitary State? 
But this illustration is not perhaps at the moment felicitous. 
Switzerland is a safer one. Does federal Switzerland more 
seriously threaten the peace of Europe than Norway? But again 
the comparison is something less than satisfactory. For Switzer- 
land is in a peculiar international position. Let us go farther 
afield. Is federal Australia more likely to invite attack or to 
initiate hostilities than unitary South Africa? He would be a 
rash man who would answer these questions with a categorical 
affirmative. 

If, then, we are bidden to regard federalism merely as a com- 
promise ; if it be dismissed as a half-way house; one may fairly 
retort that it is a compromise which is by no means. devoid of 
compensating advantages as compared with the unitary City- 
State of the ancient world; and that it is not inherently inferior 
to the great Nation-State which for some four hundred years was 
the typical product of modern political development. 


For the better apprehension of the characteristic features of 
the genuine federal State it may be useful briefly to notice 
certain types of constitutions which though not unitary still 
fall demonstrably short of true federalism. These ‘composite’ 
States are of various grades. 

Lowest in the scale of Governments of a quasi-federal or 
composite character is the Personal Union. Austria-Hungary is 
not infrequently regarded as typical of this class. But the 
famous Ausgleich or Compromise of 1867 has brought into being 
a common or federal executive and a joint legislative body 
known as the Delegations. The functions of both are jealously 
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limited. Their common jurisdiction extends only to foreign 
policy; the common army; common finance (the Ausgleich 
proper) and the administration of the common dependencies of 
the dual Monarchy—Bosnia and Herzegovina. But the legal 
existence of the Compromise is precarious in the extreme. It 
_ can at any moment be determined by an independent act of the 

Sovereign Legislature either of the Austrian Empire or of the 
Hungarian Kingdom. Nevertheless the existence of the Com- 
promise, little binding as its terms may be, does to this extent 
differentiate the ‘Dual Monarchy’ from mere Personal Union. 

A better example may perhaps be found in the relations of 
Sweden and Norway between 1815 and 1905. The tie which 
bound the two countries was, as we have already noted, merely 
that of allegiance to a common monarch. Consequently when 
in 1905 Norway resolved to renounce allegiance to King Oscar, 
the constitution of Norway as a ‘free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable State’ remained intact. Prince Carl of Den- 
mark was substituted for King Oscar of Sweden as King of 
Norway, but no other change was rendered necessary by the 
rupture of the personal tie. 

Precisely parallel were the relations between the crowns of 
England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707. Had the Scottish 
Act of Security passed in 1704 not been abrogated by the Act of 
Union in 1707, Scotland might, in a constitutional sense, have 
been severed from England in 1714 as easily as was Norway from 
Sweden in 1905. The King of England was King of Scotland, 
as the Emperor of Austria is also King of Hungary, but between 
the two countries there was not so much semblance of com- 
munity as is implied in the Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 
1867. Similarly, after the repeal of the Declaratory Act of 
6 George I and the partial repeal of Poynings’ law in 1782, still 
more after the Renunciation Act of 1783, the only formal link 
between Great Britain and Ireland was that afforded by the fact 
that King George the Third was King of Great Britain and also 
King of Ireland. Had the King not recovered from his illness 
in 1789, and had the two Parliaments, as seemed at one time 
not unlikely, appointed different Regents, even this precarious 
link would have been snapped. The union between England and 
Hanover, which subsisted from 1714 to 1837, was merely ‘ per- 
sonal’ and was dissolved without friction by the accession of a 
female Sovereign to the English crown in 1837. Personal Union, 
then, is the least binding form of association between two or 
more Sovereign States. 

Next to Personal Union in the ascending scale is a Confedera- 
tion or Staaten-bund. This is a lower and less coherent form 
of a Federation or Bundes-stat. ‘ It is rather a conglomeration of 
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States than a real State, as it lacks the necessary organs for 
legislation, government, and jurisdiction. It stands half way 
between a permanent international alliance and a regularly 
constituted State, and is, therefore, an incomplete and transitional 
form. In this form there may be a common people, but there 
is no real united nation. . . It presents, at least externally, the 
appearance of one State, of an international personality, but yet 
is not organised into one central State distinct from the particular 
States.’’ It is this lack of federal or national organs, and the 
absence of a collective State, distinct from the sum of the con- 
stituent States, which distinguishes the looser Staaten-bund from 
the more coherent Bundes-stat. In the latter, as Bluntschli 
points out, both the collective State (Gesammtstat) and the 
particular States (Hinzelstaten) have an organisation complete 
and distinct. In a Federation, he says 

there are not merely completely organised particular States, but there is 
an independently organised common or central State. The power of the 
Federation is not left to one of the particular States, nor entrusted to the 
States in common. It has produced its own federal or national organs 
which belong only to the collective body.* 


Here it is necessary to observe an important historical fact, 
viz. that a Staaten-bund frequently precedes, in the ordered 
process of constitutional evolution, the more highly developed 
Bundes-stat. Germany, Switzerland, and the United States of 
America afford examples of this. The Germanic Confederation 
of 1815 was a typical Staatenbund; hopelessly ineffective for 
political and military purposes; potent only, when manipulated 
by the strong hands of Metternich, to arrest constitutional progress 
in the smaller States adhering to the Bund. Broken by the 
action of Prussia and the exclusion of Austria it gave place in 
1867 to the more coherent but less extensive North German Con- 
federation, as this in turn expanded and deepened, after the 
Franco-German War, into the Federal Empire of 1871. 
America went through a similar experience. Called into being 
by military exigencies in 1778 but not finally ratified by all the 
constituent States until 1781, the Confederation proved any- 
thing but satisfactory, either for the purposes of the war, or, on 
the conclusion of peace, for civil Government. Nothing less 
than sheer necessity drove the statesmen of the young republics 
into the Federal Constitution of 1787. In the history of Switzer- 
land the same process is observable. Its existing constitution is 
by several degrees less completely federal than that of Germany 
or the United States; but nevertheless it represents a marked 
advance upon the Constitution of 1848, still more upon the pact 


* Bluntschli, Lehre vom modernen Stat (English translation), pp. 457, 252. 
* Op. cit. p. 252. 
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of 1815, and most of all upon the loose Confederation which 
subsisted between the thirteen cantons prior to the establishment 
of the Helvetic Republic one and indivisible in 1798. 

Having thus cleared the ground by a brief examination of 
certain types of bastard federalism, we may next proceed to con- 
sider the distinctive characteristics of true federalism. They 
may be summarily enumerated as follows: (i) Dualism of law; 
(ii) reduplication of political organs; legislative, executive, an‘ 
judicial ; (iii) precise definition of powers in written and preferably 
rigid constitutions; (iv) separation of powers; (v) a supreme 
court of justice competent to act as interpreter of the constitu- 
tions and as arbiter between possibly conflicting laws; and (vi) 
a bicameral legislature including a federal second chamber. 

The first and perhaps most obvious differentia between a 
unitary and a federal State is the unity or duality of the legal 
system. An English citizen owes obedience only to one body of 
law; a citizen of Prussia or Bavaria or Pennsylvania owes 
obedience to two. In fact, in the United States there are 
four competing kinds of laws: the federal constitution; the 
- federal laws; the State constitution, and the State laws. In 
a unitary State, such as England, there is but one. In France, 
it is true, the citizen is, in certain relations, subject to ‘ admin- 
istrative ’ law as well as ordinary law. But the essential point 
is that both are the same for all citizens of France whether 
they belong to Brittany or Languedoc, to Paris or Bordeaux. 
In a federal State it is otherwise. The citizen of Virginia and 
the citizen of New Hampshire owe common obedience to 
the federal law of the American Union, but the State law 
of Virginia to which the Virginian is also subject may and 
does differ widely from that of Maine. Similarly in Germany. 
To Imperial statutes Saxon and Hessian owe obedience 
in common, but in addition each must know and obey the 
laws of his own State. The citizen of a unitary State like 
England knows nothing of any such complication and possible 
conflict. 

But the complication does not end with legislation. A consti- 
tution which is theoreticaily genuinely federal throughout must also 
possess a duplicated system in the administrative and judicial 
spheres. 

In the United States, for example, not only has each State 
its own legislature, co-ordinate with the federal legislature at 
Washington ; it also possesses its own executive officials and its own 
system of courts. The position of the judiciary is from the point 
of view of federalism of supreme significance. In this respect the 
United States presents perhaps the most perfect federal type. There 
we find a complete system of federal judicature existing throughout 
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the Union side by side with and quite independent of the State 
Courts. So completely self-contained are the two systems that no 
appeal can lie from the State to the federal courts. Canada goes, in 
this matter, to the opposite extreme. It is one of several marks 
of the distinctly unitarian bias of the Canadian Constitution, that 
there is no duplication of courts. There is only one set of 
courts and one staff of judges—the latter being appointed by the 
Dominion Government. Australia stands midway between 
Canada and the United States. Less unitary and more federal 
than the former, the Commonwealth is more unitary and less 
federal than the latter. 

Germany is in this matter in a peculiar position. On the one 
hand, the Bundesrat possesses very important judicial functions. 
It decides disputes between the Imperial and the State Govern- 
ments as to the interpretation of Imperial statutes and virtually acts 
as a Supreme Court of Appeal from the State courts. The Reichs- 
gericht again possesses original jurisdiction in cases of treason 
against the Empire and appellate jurisdiction from the State courts 
on questions of Imperial law. On the other hand, the ordinary 
administration of justice is vested, not in the federal government, 
but in the States. In Switzerland there is a Federal Court to 
which, in certain cases, an appeal lies from the cantonal courts, 
but generally speaking, as we should expect, the administration 
of justice is cantonal and not federal. Thus among the cases 
we have cited Canada is, in regard to the judiciary, most unitary 
and Switzerland least. In the United States there is a perfect 
equipoise between the two systems. 

Not less important than the position of the judiciary is the 
precise definition of powers in a written Instrument or Constitu- 
tion, the terms of which are recognised as of binding and supreme 
validity. 

The method [says Mr. Dicey] by which federalism attempts to reconcile 
the apparently inconsistent claims of national sovereignty and of State 
sovereignty consists of the formation of a constitution under which the 


ordinary powers of sovereignty are elaborately divided between the common 
or national Government and the separate States.” 


This Supreme Constitution must be written and rigid. If it 
were not written the relative powers of the Federal and State 
Governments could not be defined with the precision which in 
such cases is essential. If it were not rigid, or, in other words, 
if the terms of the instrument could be varied and amended by 
the ordinary Federal legislature, the rights of one party to the 
compact—the constituent States—would be at the mercy of the 


* Law of the Constitution, p. 131. Cf. Mill, Representative Government, 
p. 126. 
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other party—the Federal Government. The first of these con- 
ditions is fulfilled in every federal constitution; the second— 
rigidity—is accepted in degrees varying according to the strength 
or weakness of the federal ingredient in the constitution. In 
the United States of America, as everyone knows, the most 
elaborate precautions were taken by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion against a hasty or unpremeditated revision of its original 
terms. 

No constitution is on paper more rigid than this; and, as a 
fact, during the first century and a quarter of its existence only 
fifteen formal amendments to the Constitution were made; the 
proportion in recent years has been even smaller. President 
Lowell has warned us, however—and there is no higher authority 
—that even in the federal government of America there is more 
elasticity than a mere student of the constitutional text would 
surmise. The Americans have too much English blood in their 
veins not to weave a good deal of judge-made law even into the 
sacred fabric of the federal constitution ; and political practice 
has ‘also played its part."° Nevertheless, Lord Bryce did not 
hesitate to reaffirm in 1910 the opinion he originally expressed in 
1888. 

The process of amending a constitution [he writes] even in one specific 
point is a slow one, to which neither the legislature as the proposing 
authority, nor the people as the sanctioning authority willingly resort. 
Hence blemishes remain and are tolerated which a country possessing, 
like England, a sovereign legislature, would correct in the next session of 
Parliament without trouble or délay.” 


Not less elaborate are the precautions embodied in the 
Australian Commonwealth Act. Under its terms any proposed 
amendment must first pass both Houses of the Federal Parlia- 
ment by an absolute majority, or must pass one House twice 
with not less than three months’ interval between the two 
deliberations. It must then be approved, on a Referendum, (i) by 
@ majority of those voting in the Commonwealth as a whole; 
(ii) by a majority of the people taking part in the Referendum in 
a majority of the States. The last provision is, of course, 2 
precaution prescribed in the interests of the smaller States. 

In striking contrast to the extreme rigidity of these two 
federal constitutions is the explicit flexibility of that of South 
Africa and the implicit flexibility of that of Canada. 

The competence of the South African Parliament to 
amend even the Constitution itself is asserted in express terms 
in the Instrument. Section 152 declares: ‘ Parliament may by 
law repeal or alter any of the provisions of this Act, provided 


1° Government of England, i. 2. 
11 American Commonwealth, i. 464-5 (ed. 1910). 
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that no provision thereof for the operation of which a definite~ 
period of time is prescribed, shall during such period be repealed 
or altered.’ Other written constitutions may ignore the point or 
leave it in obscurity, but I know of no other Instrument which 
deliberately and explicitly confers constituent authority upon the 
ordinary legislature and confides the task of constitutional 
revision, with a few reasonable exceptions, to the ordinary process 
of legislation. 

The case of Canada is different. The British North America 
Act of 1867—the organic law of the Dominion—makes no 
provision for constitutional revision. And naturally; for it is 
an Act of the Imperial Legislature, and the same omnipotent 
authority which enacted it can, of course, amend it. But in 
conformity with English tradition no special method of amendment 
is prescribed. 


The foregoing pages, though they present nothing more than 
a rough and rapid summary of the subject, may, nevertheless, 
suggest one or two conclusions. 

It is clear, in the first place, that federalism has many aspects, 
and is consistent with many varieties of form. But one factor 
would seem to be invariable in a federal constitution. As opposed 
to the concentration of powers in a unitary State, federalism 
necessarily involves a division of powers. If we must still 
subscribe to the orthodox creed that ‘ sovereignty ’ is indivisible, 
we must nevertheless perceive that under different federal systems 
‘sovereignty’ is located in different quarters. Under the 
Canadian constitution it is vested technically in the Imperial 
Parliament, virtually in the Dominion Legislature. In the 
Australian Commonwealth, it resides in the constituent States; 
in Germany, in the Sovereign Princes acting through their 
delegates in the Bundesrat ; in the United States, in the sovereign. 
people. 

But even if ‘sovereignty’ be indivisible, ‘ powers’ are dis- 
tributed. The duality of governmental organs and the redupli- 
cation of laws are invariable concomitants of a federal system. 
But here again there are varieties of manifestation. In Germany, 
for example, as we have seen, legislation is mainly federal, but 
the administration of the law and its interpretation are confided 
to the constituent States. In the United States, on the other 
hand, legislation is largely localised, while the Judiciary and the 
Executive are increasingly centralised. 

Secondly, it has become clear that the federal principle is 
consistent with almost every variety of governmental form. 
Switzerland has shown that federalism does not quarrel with 
direct democracy ; Germany proves it to be not inconsistent with 
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an Empire resting upon the supremacy of one among several 
nominally co-equal States; Canada is working out her federal 
salvation under the forms of a constitutional monarchy; the 
United States under those of a Presidential republic ; while the 
Australian Commonwealth, owning ultimate allegiance to a 
constitutional monarchy, essays the difficult task of combining 
parliamentary government, direct democracy and monarchical 
federalism. 

Thirdly, it is indisputable that federalism has generally coin- 
cided with a centripetal tendency: a movement for bringing 
together parts actually disunited or tending towards disin- 
tegration. Canadian federalism is paradoxically the resultant of 
two forces apparently contradictory; but the contradiction is 
apparent rather than real for the two Canadas disjoined in 1867 
had never really been united. On the other hand, the Dominion 
did for the first time embrace under one government Colonies 
which had previously been independent. 

We may conclude, for the moment, with an obtrusive and 
pertinent question. 

Is the peculiar precedent of Canada likely to be repeated upon 
a larger scale in the Empire of which it forms a part? Are we 
on the threshold of a federal movement, in the British Common- 


wealth, at once centripetal and centrifugal in tendency? Can the 
same root produce both figs and thistles? Is federalism destined 
to provide a solution alike for the government of the United 
Kingdom and for that of the British Empire? These are large 
questions, and the answer to them must be deferred to another 
article. 


J. A. R. MARRIotr. 





WHY SHOULD THE DOMINIONS PAY A 
DOUBLE WAR TAX? 


WITH the introduction of the Annual Budget the subject of the 
double taxation of incomes has been revived amongst those who 
are interested in the development of the Overseas Dominions. 
Whilst I am personally opposed to this form of taxation as being 
unsound in principle and dangerous in its results, I desire to con- 
fine myself to other aspects wherein it assumes the heavy incidence 
of a war tax. The chief objections to the former are equally 
applicable to the latter ; but whilst complete redress in the wider 
field may not for various causes be immediately practicable, there 
are special and urgent reasons why the excessive rates imposed 
and the increased area of operation in the form of a war tax should 
be, without delay, readjusted. 

A resident in the United Kingdom is taxed a second time 

(1) in respect of income which has been earned in the 
Dominions and which is subject to taxation in the country of 
origin, provided that. such income is brought into the United 
Kingdom ; 

(2) in respect of income earned in the Dominions and sub- 
ject to taxation in the country of origin, whether such income 
is brought into the United Kingdom or not. 

In addition to the income in the above cases being liable to a 
double tax, the rate has been heavily increased since the outbreak 
of the War. 

The purpose of this article is to press the claims for relief in 
respect of those cases mentioned in the last two paragraphs. In 
order, however, to appreciate the urgency of the request, and the 
strength of the protest, a short historical sketch will not be 
inappropriate. 

The double income tax has for many years been the subject 
of repeated representations, but on the whole the results have 
been disappointing. The question was first raised as far back as 
1896 by the Royal Colonial Institute, who presented a memorial to 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointing @ut the serious 
results that would follow from this class of taxation. Subsequently, 
a more formal protest was lodged by the representatives of the 
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various Colonies and a request advanced for the removal of what 
was deemed to be an injustice. Various Chambers of Commerce 
have from time to time passed resolutions asking for modifications, 
but without success; and eventually, since the outbreak of the 
War, an association has been formed in this country for the pur- 
pose of exercising organised effort to secure some relief. The 
interests affected are largely overseas, and with a constituency so 
far removed from the office of the Minister representations are 
apt to lose much of their cogency. Moreover, until 1914, the 
tax although objectionable had not assumed serious proportions, 
for it applied only to income which had been earned overseas and 
which had also been brought into the United Kingdom. In the 
next place, the rate imposed by the British Parliament, although 
by no means light, had not become oppressive—the tax for the 
year 1913 being 1s. 3d. in the pound with a supertax on incomes 
in excess of 25001. per annum. The impost was correspondingly 
light in the Colonies. The Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of Canada had not yet imposed income taxation, and 
in New South Wales—one of the few States where this tax was 
collected—the charge was 1s. in the pound and a supertax of 3d. 
Lastly, the number of people at that time affected by the dupli- 
cation of taxation was not very great, and the volume of protest 
was not so pronounced or effective. 

The year 1914 marks a new departure. The Finance Act of 
that year introduced the first great change. This was a measure 
passed by Mr. Asquith’s Government, and due to a desire to 
stop certain leakages in the Revenue that were believed to be taking 
place. The amendment made changes in the incidence of 
taxation upon those interested in Dominion development, which 
now became burdensome in character, and the pressure has grown 
more intense in each succeeding year. The policy of the principal 
‘Income Tax Act’ (5 & 6 Victoria, Ch. 35) was to levy only in 
respect of the sums actually received in the United Kingdom, 
whether derived from interest arising from securities in the 
Dominions or in respect of ‘possessions ’—a term which may be 
taken as denoting everything that a person has as a source of 
income. Section 5 of the Finance Act of 1914 conferred powers 
upon the British tax-gatherer over income arising from securities, 
stocks, shares or rents in any places outside the United Kingdom, 
and also provided that income tax shall be computed on the full 
amount of the income, whether the income has been or will be 
received in the United Kingdom or not. For the first time income 
derived from a source overseas protected by the laws of the 
Dominion, left there and perhaps reinvested in one of the many 
channels for local development, became taxable as if it had enjoyed 
- the protection of the British Government and had been spent by 
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the owner in this country. Subsequent experience has shown 
how far-reaching this new clause is, but its possibilities were not 
appreciated at that date. It passed through the earlier phases of 
the Bill almost unnoticed, and with no attempt to analyse its 
scope or examine deeply its consequences. The first real criticism 
of the wisdom of this change was aroused during the report stage 
in the House of Commons. In the meantime, certain objections 
had been propounded by Indian and Dominion merchants outside, 
but their anxieties were more or less appeased by further amend- 
ments which were then proposed by the Government. It may be 
stated by way of explanation that at that date no income tax had 
yet been imposed by the central Governments of either Australia or 
Canada, and the public did not appear to anticipate such legis- 
lation. With the British rate still 1s. 3d. in the pound there was 
no specially disturbing factor immediately manifested beyond this 
departure from a long-established policy, the dangers of which 
were not then clearly foreseen. 

The ink of the royal assent to the Finance Act of 1914 was 
scarcely dry before the War broke out. From this hour the pres- 
sure of a double war tax on income as distinct from a double 
income tax became noticeable; and the changes necessarily 
brought about by increasing the burdens of taxation throughout 
the Empire have served to convert what was a matter of protest 
into a real grievance. Whilst representations will still be con- 
tinued against the principle of double taxation of incomes within 
the Empire, the gravamen of the present complaint, and the 
objective to which I invite the reader’s attention, is the removal 
of a double war tax which is oppressive to the individual, inter- 
feres with the free flow of capital for development of Imperial 
resources, and’ is fraught with danger to the continuance of that 
measure of good-will and mutual respect which is essential to the 
harmonious co-operation of the British Empire and the Dominions 
in the future. 

With the outbreak of war and the unlimited obligations conse- 
quently imposed on every portion of the Empire, it became impor- 
tant not only to remedy leakages in taxation but directly to increase 
the revenue in every way that was possible. In the course of 
the early part of the year 1915 the British rate of income tax 
was doubled, the supertax was likewise doubled, and there was 
a further rise in the rates before the termination of that financial 
year. Australia, in common with the other Dominions, had with 
alacrity offered to provide troops for active service and to bear 
the cost of equipment and maintenance in the field; and in order 
to meet the expense the Commonwealth in 1915 imposed the first 
war tax in the form of a graduated income tax which rose as high 
as 6s. 3d. in the pound in respect of the larger incomes. Now 
Vou.. LXXXITI—No, 496. 4:0, 
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the effect of the Finance Act of 1914 had been to extend the area 
over which the tax-gatherer operated ; the British rate had become 
increasingly severe ; and owing to the further increase of 5s. in 
the pound on the higher incomes in the year 1916 the incidence 
became oppressive, whilst taxpayers with interests in Australia 
thus became subject to a tax of 12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. in the pound. 
Further, the duplication of taxes operated in another way to 
embarrass the owners of moderate incomes. * The British taxation 
is upon a progressive scale ; and inasmuch as taxable income earned 
in the Dominions is added to the taxable amount earned in the 
United Kingdom, the total renders the taxpayer liable to heavier 
taxation. Again, many more persons now became affected than 
had been the case some few years before. A great number of resi- 
dents in the Dominions had come to this country to help in a 
variety of ways incidental to the prosecution of the War, or 
attending to the wants of wounded soldiers. Many of these 
persons had already made great sacrifices in leaving their own 
country, where they paid but one income tax. The reward for 
patriotic and prolonged endeavour was a demand for a second war 
tax! They were inclined to resent the double pressure of the 
income-tax collector and joined in a chorus of protest against 
what they deemed to be an injustice. The discontent led to com- 
bination amongst those who were sufferers, and before long a large 
and influential meeting of those interested in Imperial trade, 
finance and development was held in London, and an association 
was formed to protest against the practice of duplication of income 
tax within the Empire. It was resolved unanimously as follows : 
‘That in the interests of Imperial trade and commerce and the 
unity of the Empire, it is essential that such steps should be 
taken by the British Government as will enable immediate relief 
to be given from the imposition of double income tax within the 
Empire,’ and it was further decided ‘to work in conjunction with 
Chambers of Commerce and Associations in that endeavour.’ 
The merits and the volume of the protest were so great that 
in the Finance Bill of 1916 the Government of the day recognised 
the injustice in a practical manner, and an amendment was pro- 
posed to the effect that 1s. 6d. should be deducted or rebated on 
a tax of 5s. in this country, provided 1s. 6d. in the pound or 
more had been paid on the same income in the Dominions. This 
was a concession for which those interested were thankful, for 
it recognised in principle the injustice at the least of a double war 
tax when all were engaged in the one war; but it failed in that 
it did not give more than partial relief. In the Committee stage 
an amendment was moved for a still further concession, and an 
endeavour was made to abolish the operation of the double income 
tax altogether. The Government, however, of which Mr, Montagu 
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was spokesman, adopted an attitude that was unexpected and 
unsympathetic. The concession already made in the Bill might 
reasonably be considered as an official admission that the com- 
plaint of unfairness was well founded; but when pressed. to be 
logical and extend the scope of the refund the Minister endeavoured 
to ridicule the claim as being an old recurring grievance, although 
the gravamen of the protest was the excessive increase of the 
burden by reason of the introduction of war rates of taxation. 
This gentleman even imputed to those moving in the matter a 
desire to use the patriotism of the Dominions as a lever to secure 
some boon for the rich Australian merchants in London—a most 
unfortunate suggestion on the part of a responsible statesman. He 
finally threatened that if the Committee were not satisfied with 
what the Government had thought fit to offer he would withdraw 
even that concession, and the whole subject would stand over for 
consideration in the dim and distant future. The attitude of the 
Minister, however, was not appreciated by members, and the 
amendment was accordingly pressed to a division—but without 
success. In a small House it was defeated by 128 votes to 32 in 
its favour. It is noticeable that. at this stage Parliament as a 
body had not yet realised the importance of this question. 

As time went on, however, the burden of the double war tax 
was more keenly felt, the protest was gaining strength outside, 
and the movement was winning adherents on the grounds of 
common justice inside the House of Commons. One more effort 
was made to secure redress during the passage of the Finance 
Bill of 1917 and an amendment was tabled which would have 
had the effect of removing the second war tax. During the discus- 
sion which ensued, the broad issue of double income tax as a matter 
of policy was unfortunately confused with the special claim for 
relief from that portion which represented.a double war tax. It 
appeared that a short time previously the representatives of the 
Dominions who were present at the Imperial War Conference 
had carried a resolution (in which the British Government 
acquiesced) to the effect that it was expedient to postpone the 
review of the question of duplication of income tax within the 
Empire, till the conclusion of the War. The apparent desire of 
the Dominion Governments to allow this matter to remain in 
abeyance no doubt influenced some votes and served to overshadow 
the importance and the urgency of the special grievance of double 
war taxation. The debate ended in the rejection of the amend- 
ment; but it is a matter of consolation to know that those who 
supported relief now numbered 82 according to the division list, 
and the movement had gained other supporters who were unable 
to take part in the vote. 

The position is in no way improved this year; indeed many 
402 
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events have taken place which make it incumbent to reopen this 
matter, and again press for speedy relief. An unhappy feature 
of the last twelve months has been the military, economic and 
social collapse of the Russian nation, and the disappearance of 
our Ally as a fighting factor on the Eastern Front; the develop- 
ment of insubordination in the ranks has been encouraged by and 
in its turn reacted on the general chaotic conditions of civil life 
throughout European Russia, and a humiliating peace by conquest 
has been forced upon the people by the Prussian war-lord. 
Whether our former Ally will be able or even desire to take any 
effective part during the remaining period of this War is very 
problematical. The outstanding fact is that the Central Powers 
have not only obtained control over an immense area of territory, 
but may be enabled to secure supplies of food in the course of the 
summer, access to new mineral fields in the Ukraine to prolong 
their staying power, and greatly to increase their fighting strength 
on the Western Front. The prospects, therefore, of an early 
termination of the War, which seemed hopeful last year, have now 
become very indefinite. Moreover, when the time is eventually 
reached for the declaration of a general peace there are many 
matters of urgency which will call for all the energies of our 
statesmen in the way of reparation of ravaged countries and recon- 
struction of our national and commercial life. These claims may 
be given preference over the demand, pressing as it is, for 
readjustment of general relations between the United Kingdom and 
the various overseas Dominions. Hence further delays. Perhaps 
additional revenue will be more urgently needed in those years 
than even at the present time. If these moneys which represent 
double income tax cannot be returned to-day because the general 
revenue would be unreasonably depleted, the same arguments 
may be used with equal effect for many years tocome. It must 
not be forgotten that although these representations for relief have 
been constantly and persistently made for more than twenty 
years during times of peace, yet nothing of a practical nature has 
been accomplished. This is not a happy augury for an’ early 
solution at the end of a ruinous war. The prospect of redress at 
the conclusion of the War may be encouraging to some people, 
but as a matter of practical politics it may be safely asserted that 
this double burden, which becomes more embarrassing every year, 
will be more or less of a permanent nature. Again, it will not 
be forgotten that the tendency each year has been to increase the 
burden of taxation, and amongst these burdens the rate of income 
tax. We are under national obligations, growing by leaps and 
bounds, and we may look forward, both in this country and in 
each of the Dominions which are bearing their share of the: cost: 
of the War, to a further rise in all forms of taxation. 
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Another consideration which was pressed against the claim for 
relief in 1917 was that the Dominions had not yet put into force 
any form of taxation upon excess war profits; and it was argued 
that although in some respects the Dominions carried a heavier 
proportional burden than the mother-country, yet the converse 
held true in other instances and that on the whole the net result 
was not an undue burden upon our people overseas. That argu- 
ment is no longer available. Wein the Dominions (in Australia 
certainly) are now subject to the same character of taxation as the 
United Kingdom, and to the same heavy rates; in addition the 
Commonwealth is bearing the double burden of income tax and 
there is every prospect, unless Parliament will move to relieve 
that particular injustice, that it will continue for an indefinite 
period, creating complications that may not be easily solved. The 
Dominions, therefore, may fairly claim that delay spells hardship, 
perhaps grave embarrassment; there is evidence of the growing 
realisation of the injustice that is being perpetrated ; the subject, 
therefore, should be reopened and dealt with by Parliament at 
the first opportunity. 

I wish to make it clear, however, that there is no desire, under 
the cloak of obtaining relief from the double war tax, to repeal 
indirectly at this stage legislation which has imposed a double 
income tax at normal rates. At present the tax is imposed on 
income earned in the Dominions but never brought into England, 
and the rate is 5s., whilst it was 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. prior to 1914; 
the increase due to war conditions represents 3s. 6d. of that total 
amount. The concession has been granted to the extent of 1s. 6d., 
and I claim that the refund shall be increased to the extent of 
another 2s. (these two sums, which represent 3s. 6d., are the 
outcome of special war conditions) and that Section 5 of the 
Finance Act of 1914 be repealed. In other words, the claim is 
to restore the conditions prior to 1914; to allow the income tax 
which was operating in peace times to continue for the present, 
with the assurance that at the first reasonable opportunity the 
general question will be reopened ; and it is hoped an agreement 
will then be reached. 

There can be no doubt the burden imposed is a war tax. The 
Dominions have been for many years pursuing the paths of peace- 
ful progress, devoting their revenues to the peopling of their 
territories and developing their resources. The three great out- 
posts in the Southern Hemisphere are remote from the clash of 
European politics. They had no voice in the momentous decision 
of peace or war. They have been taught that their safety depends 
upon the supremacy of an invincible British Navy. With that 
knowledge they might have been content to remain inactive when 
war broke out and devote their energies to the continuance of their 
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internal developmental policy. Had they remained quiescent 
many financial burdens might have been avoided, but the cohesion 
of the Empire would have been imperilled. One and all chose 
the nobler part and answered the German challenge by at once 
offering to supply troops, to equip and maintain them at the 
expense of their own citizens. I am not able to speak with accuracy 
with regard to the other Dominions, but in Australia 400,000 men 
have enlisted, and loans have been raised wholly within the 
Commonwealth to the extent of 140,000,000/. of money. 

This policy involved a heavy increase in the interest bill and 
permanent charges to which the normal revenue was wholly 
unequal. To meet those obligations taxation has been imposed 
for war purposes as heavy as was deemed practicable of 
realisation. Before the outbreak of the War there had been no 
Federal income tax, but early in 1915 the first Commonwealth 
income tax became law—passed for the special purpose of meeting 
the heavy burdens of financing their share in the War; such tax 
was progressive in character, reaching the high figure of 6s. 3d. 
in the pound in respect of higher incomes, whether derived from 
personal exertion or the outcome of investments. Nor have the 
efforts of the Australian people been limited to compulsory levies. 
In addition to governmental provision liberal subscriptions have 
been collected to minister to the comfort of the soldiers, either in 
the field, in the hospital or after discharge; a comprehensive 
repatriation policy is being carried out, and it is the ambition of 
the Commonwealth that no discharged soldier in the future shall 
lack the necessaries of life. Voluntary subscriptions have been 
made for assisting the funds of the Allied nations in various 
directions ; handsome sums have been secured for the equipment 
of a Commonwealth Branch of the Red Cross Society ; and from 
time to time contributions have been forwarded to the British 
Red Cross. Details are not necessary. It is sufficient that the 
result of voluntary effort is represented by many millions of 
money. I cannot speak with authority as to the activities of the 
other Dominions, but I have no doubt their record is equally grati- 
fying. Yet when those who can afford to do so venture into the 
United Kingdom to continue their patriotic work, they are treated 
as fit subjects for inquisitorial taxation. 

In answer to this strong and undeniable claim for relief, what 
has been the attitude of the Treasury? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is very frank in the expression of his opinion, very 
courteous in his replies, but very firm in his refusal to grant 
redress. That this double war tax is an injustice he does not 
deny. He stated on one occasion ‘I say now and I have always 
thought that double income tax as it exists is unfair, and ought 
not to continue after the War. It is one of the things which I 
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am convinced ought to be altered.’ In view of such a clear de- 
claration of opinion we seek with some interest the reason for his 
refusal to make any alteration at present. The chief objection 
seems to be that the British Treasury cannot afford at the present 
time to forgo the amount of revenue involved in the granting 
of the claim for relief. Incidentally, it is also asserted by the 
Treasury that there are many anomalies and complex consider- 
ations to be determined, calling for the labour and assistance of 
@ great number of clerks, but the pressure of more important war 
work precludes the setting apart of the necessary clerical staff for 
this purpose. This latter reason was intended, no doubt, to be 
advanced in reply to the general request for the abolition of double 
taxation of incomes. It would be of no avail against the limited 
demand for relief to the extent of the extra impost levied for war 
purposes ; that would be a mere matter of calculation. The Trea- 
sury at present know what the refund of 1s. 6d. in the pound 
represents which was granted in 1916; it is a simple proportion 
sum, with the above data, to arrive at the amount of revenue lost 
by a further concession of 2s. The important matter is to ascer- 
tain what is the loss of revenue involved. Parliament is entitled 
to this information. Strange to say, although the controversy has 
revolved around this crucial question for years, the actual amount 
has never yet been officially disclosed. During the passage of the 
Finance Bill of 1916 Mr. Montagu suggested that the refund 
of 1s. 6d. in the pound would represent a loss to the Treasury of 
about a million of money. Subsequently; in the course of the 
- same debate, he alleged an eventual loss might possibly amount to 
18,000,000/. This statement was delightfully vague, hedged 
round with hypothesis, but no details have ever been produced in 
support of it; no facts advanced to show how far such a fear is 
likely to be realised. Members have endeavoured by questions 
in the House to elicit the amount of the loss sustained in the 
granting of the further concession, but hitherto have failed. It is 
not a violent assumption to say that the Treasury must know the 
figures approximately, yet during the discussion amongst the 
Dominion representatives at the Imperial War Conference in 1917 
the officials were unable to supply the answer to a direct inquiry 
for information on that subject. I venture to submit, therefore, 
that the strength of the defence is materially discounted if the 
basic information is not disclosed to the public. Was Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s estimate of one million correct? The experience of subse- 
quent years can verify that forecast ; then why refuse to disclose 
the information? But assuming the present claim represents a 
loss of even two millions of money, what effect would one or two 
millions have upon the financial stability of this great country? 
It represents a war expenditure on any one day at present rates 
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for a period of about six hours, and is it to be said that the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland, in the face of the undeniable 
claims for redress, will withhold justice on account of this 
comparatively insignificant amount? 

There is a saying current in Australian politics that ‘It is 
easier to extract butter from a mad dog’s mouth than to secure 
a refund of revenue that has passed into the Treasury coffers.’ It 
would appear that the remark is capable of application beyond the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. I appreciate the 
official conservatism, yet however great the sacrifice the mere loss 
of revenue should be no answer if its retention spells ‘ injustice.’ 

It would appear that an attempt is being made in some quarters 
to use the resolutions of the last Imperial War Conference as a 
bar to any action in the way of relief during the currency of the 
War. The Conference in question after several sittings in 1917 
affirmed ‘ that the present system of double income taxation within 
the Empire calls for review’ and urged that ‘the matter should 
be taken in hand immediately after the conclusion of the War, 
and that an amendment of the law should be made which will 
remedy the present unsatisfactory position.” 

The resolution of the Conference is not altogether satisfactory. 
According to the published reports of the discussion the governing 
consideration was the difficulty of at once investigating such a 
complex question ; yet references by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on more than one occasion elsewhere conveyed the impression 
that the Conference was agreed that the loss of revenue should 
be shared by the parties concerned, and the difficulty was to arrive 
at the due proportion. In the official discussions, however, no 
reference of this kind is disclosed. No doubt the demand to share 
losses is a very effective. weapon, and it may have been used 
unofficially upon the various delegates to the Conference as an 
essential condition of readjustment ; and as none of the delegates 
present were prepared to shoulder further burdens the Conference 
as a body was agreeable to escape from an awkward situation by 
a resolution for postponement. ? 

The Dominions generally are not prepared to accept this 
resolution as the last word on the matter. In the first place 
Australia was not represented at the deliberation. An unfortunate 
combination of circumstances had made it impossible for the 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth or any colleague to be pre- 
sent at the gathering last year; yet in this question of double 
income tax Australia is most vitally interested ; more of her people 
are concerned than any portion of the Empire. At the date of 
the resolution referred to, Canada had not imposed an income tax. 
Pressure was greatest upon the taxpayers in the Commonwealth, 
but they had no opportunity for direct representation of their 
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views at the Conference or of securing information as to the detailed: 
deliberations of that same body until after the decision had been 
arrived at and pronounced. 

Further, ready assent will not be found to the implied condi-. 
tion that in any readjustment the loss of British revenue must. 
be borne by the Imperial Parliament and the Dominions. Such: 
an admission could only be made after full deliberation, and after’ 
determining that the present method of double taxation did not 
involve an injustice. If it is a matter for mutual concession andi 
adjustment, then it may be accepted as reasonable that interested 
parties could share the loss involved ; but if, on the other hand, 
the imposition of the double tax is unjust, and consequently the 
revenue has been unfairly obtained, then the only course to adopt 
in order to do justice is to refund it without asking for compen- 
sation. ft 

So far the situation has been discussed from the practical point 
of view. There is another aspect of a quasi-constitutional char- 
acter which will be emphasised as the problems of the Empire 
develop, viz. whether double taxation of the same income is not 
an infringement of the basic principle of Dominion self-govern- 
ment, assuming that the income has been earned in the Dominions 
and remains within the jurisdiction. No doubt the paramount 
authority of the British Parliament is a legal justification for- 
levying taxation upon a person domiciled in Great Britain in, 
respect of property of his in any part of the world. It is doubtful: 
whether the Dominions possess such a power ; at all events they 
never attempt to assert it, but confine their taxation of income 
to moneys which accrue within their territorial boundaries. It is 
not suggested that the powers of the paramount legislative 
authority would be used in a vexatious spirit, but their exercise 
would in fact lead to prompt remonstrance if applied to foreign 
countries, and if applied within the Empire would not only affect 
injuriously the individual taxpayer but gravely embarrass the 
Dominions in exercising the functions of government. Heavy 
taxation at all times tends to dry up the sources of revenue, and 
perhaps permanently divert the stream; it may indirectly bring 
ruin on industrial and commercial enterprise and divert capital to 
countries whose policy is more sympathetic. The power to tax is 
the power to destroy—the power to destroy is the power to defeat 
or render useless the power to create. The work of a Dominion 
Treasurer is at all times difficult ; his troubles will continue after 
the War, but the burden would be intolerable if his forecast of 
revenue for local and urgent purposes is liable to be disturbed by 
the intervention of the British tax-gatherer making further inroads 
upon the same fund for some British purpose, although equally 
deserving, equally urgent. Under such circumstances no forecast 
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could be made with any certainty and there would not be any 
guarantee that the expected revenue would be even approximately 
realised. The greater the amount of British capital invested in 
the Dominions, the greater is the risk that the energies of the 
local Governments will be more or less paralysed. This is no fancy 
picture: and the danger has been anticipated in the various 
Federal Constitutions. It is a cardinal rule of interpretation 
which governs the relations between the eentral Government and 
the component States, not only in the U.S.A. but also amongst the 
British Dominions, that neither Government shall do anything by 
the exercise of the powers of taxation which would fetter, impede 
or impair the instrumentalities of the other. This is a whole- 
some rule and very necessary. The Parliament of this country 
has recognised on more than one occasion the soundness of this 
underlying principle, for instance in respect of double death 
duties, and the duplication of the tax on excess war profits. It 
declines, however, to concede the same principle in respect of 
double war tax on incomes. It is incumbent on British states- 
men to consider at the earliest opportunity not only whether it 
is right but whether it is expedient to make income earned in any 
of the Dominions, which is the subject of taxation for war pur- 
poses, liable to a second visit from the tax-gatherer from Great 
Britain. 

Yet it is said that unless this power is conceded, which involves 
double taxation of income and even a duplication of war taxes, 
many unscrupulous people would entirely evade their obligations. 
No doubt large sums of British money are invested in the 
Dominions and, as these sums have been increasing of late years, 
every man by rolling up his wealth abroad could escape the 
British income tax and secure an advantage over his fellow- 
citizens who make their profits and spend their income within the 
Jurisdiction. There was great force in this argument a few years 
ago, when there was the danger of the unscrupulous escaping his 
just share of taxation. For some seventy years income tax had 
been levied in this country only in respect of income actually 
brought into the United Kingdom. In the course of time, with 
the expansion of British trade and the growth of the Empire, 
large sums of money owned by persons resident in the United 
Kingdom had been expended in developmental enterprise in the 
Dominions and in foreign lands. In many instances there was 
no income tax in operation locally, and thus it was that the indi- 
vidual escaping all faxation appeared to be the gainer and the 
Treasury the loser. It was no doubt to meet such a state of affairs 
that provision was made in the Finance Bill of 1914 to tax 
income from investments accruing in the Dominions although 
the money was not actually brought to this country. Thus were 
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defeated attempts at evasion but, unfortunately, there was created 
a new cause for complaint. The objective was to guard against 
evasion and to compel a British subject enjoying the protection 
of the laws of the Kingdom to pay income tax. It was never 
intended that a man should pay income tax twice on the same 
moneys, much less a double war tax. At that particular date 
many parts of the overseas Dominions had not legislated with 
regard to income taxation ; in the various States the tax was but 
light, but the War supervened and then the Commonwealth of 
Australia for the first time imposed a war tax which in the case 
of larger incomes amounted to 6s. 3d. in the pound. Under such 
circumstances, some modification was necessary in the interests 
of the individual, and the Dominions protest that, inasmuch as 
a man is liable to an onerous war tax on his income in the country 
of origin, it is unjust to levy again on that money in the form 
of another war tax in this country. 

By all means ensure that the individual pays his war tax, but 
there can be no reason for doubling this particular burden. The 
facts would justify an appeal for the total abolition of a double 
income tax within the Empire. In the alternative, if the tax 
is imposed on incomes of Colonial origin, any tax paid locally 
might be deducted from the amount of the Imperial tax. In this 
way no income would escape taxation; no income would pay a 
double impost. With these propositions I am not now con- 
cerned. All the Government are asked for at present is, inasmuch 
as one war tax is already being paid to the Dominions, (I) to 
repeal the tax on Dominion incomes not brought into the United 
Kingdom, (2) to remit the special impost created by war condi- 
tions, and (3) to allow the old income tax of pre-War times to 
remain undisturbed and be the subject of review directly after 
the conclusion of the War. 

Although money is invested in ‘the Dominions primarily 
for the purpose of gain, yet much of it is utilised for 
the purpose of developing overseas resources. The investor 
submits to local taxation in consideration of the protec- 
tion ‘he enjoys in his business, and he willingly sub- 
mits to war taxation in the Dominion, upon the profits 
he has made therein. He asks for no special favours, but 
surely he is entitled to demand that he shall not be placed in a 
worse position than the individual who rolls up his wealth in 
the United Kingdom and refrains from helping in the develop- 
ment of the Empire. Moreover, the man who invests in foreign 
countries, such as China or the Argentine, is in a more satis- 
factory position, for he is not harassed with a local income tax. 
When the War Loan was floated in the United States in 1917, 
there was a condition that the interest should be free of British 
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income tax. It was deemed legitimate by this means to encourage 
investment in a neutral country whose alliance in this great War 
we were then hoping for; but the Dominions forsooth, whose 
loyalty is already assured, are called upon to meet a double war 
tax. Will somebody explain this differential treatment? These 
anomalies are likely to disturb the channels of investment; the 
man with money is not a philanthropist, he naturally looks in the 
direction where there is the best return upon his investment ; 
and other things being equal will probably extend the preference 
to some portion of the Dominions as against a foreign country. 
But if it is permanently unprofitable to continue his enterprise 
within the Empire, if his own Government penalise his operations, 
he naturally will remove his capital to a country where he will 
meet with more sympathetic treatment and where the burdens 
are not so onerous. Already, trading companies which are regis- 
tered in Great Britain are removing their head offices to other 
countries to escape the double tax. This change must react 
injuriously upon the trade of the United Kingdom ; for the head 
office is the centre of much influence, and attracts to it orders for 
stores and machinery, and indirectly is responsible for the initia- 
tion of a large amount of home trade. Transfer the office and 
the double income tax becomes inoperative, revenue is lost to the 
country, and trade is directly affected. 

The injury to what may be called Imperial development is 
likely to be much more serious. At the outbreak of this War 
Great Britain boasted of her commerce on every sea and in every 
part of the globe. We had been content to receive the raw pro- 
ducts of the world in exchange for our manufactured goods. We 
were even dependent on foreign countries for the commodities 
which were necessary to sustain life ; much of this commerce could 
be produced within the Kingdom, most of it within the confines 
ofthe Empire. Our success was contingent upon continued access - 
to the markets of the world. Sixty years of peace had lulled the 
nation into a false belief that even war could not deprive us of 
our sources of supply. We have now awakened to the fact that 
we are not a self-sustaining people and are dependent for our 
food-supplies on the good-will of foreign nations, or our power 
to maintain the supremacy of the seas. Already we have been 
taught to realise the dangers of sustained attack upon our com- 
merce, and it may be, in the event of a recurrence of war in the 
future, that the deadly methods of science and unrestrained 
brutality will imperil our national existence by the process of 
starvation. Such a position must not occur again; it must be 
guarded against, and this is the goal of every scheme of recon- 
struction. We have vast empty spaces in the Dominions, rich 
in metals and other products of the soil, wealth capable of infinite 
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expansion, but at present only partially developed. Capital is 
needed to open up the land by means of railway construction, 
water conservation, the encouragement of agriculture, mining, 
fisheries, new manufacturing projects, and the extension of those 
already in existence. Money is the key to unlock these rich 
resources. Men are wanted to people these vast territories, and 
our energies should be directed to confining the stream of British 
emigrants within the limits of the Empire rather than allow them 
to drift under the protection of a foreign flag. But without 
capital success will not attend the most energetic schemes of land 
settlement. British capital should be encouraged to seek an out- 
let in the Dominions; it is the duty of the British Government 
to stimulate and popularise the investment of money amongst our 
own people rather than amongst foreigners. The investing public, 
however, whilst by no means unpatriotic, are not undiluted philan- 
thropists, and it is not in accordance with human nature to expect 
them to prefer an avenue which carries a penalty within the 
Empire if they are offered better treatment by a foreign nation. 
As Mr. Bonar Law aptly said, ‘ The investor inquires what is to 
be the net return.” We may rest assured that the Dominions, 
with their vast but partially developed resources and possibilities 
of unlimited growth, will always be an attractive field for invest- 
ment, and my anxiety is lest, when British enterprise is dis- 
couraged, foreign nations may be only too willing to accept the 
openings for trade and commerce, and then directly or indirectly 
secure a commanding influence in the financial life of the country. 
‘We realised only after the outbreak of the War the extent to 
‘which the German policy of peaceful penetration had entwined 
its octopus grip round the industries of Australia, and the rapid 
inroads upon the trade of the Pacific Islands: results that were 
‘achieved before our eyes in open competition with the British 
people. Such an opportunity we trust will never again arise. It 
is then the bounden duty of every citizen of the Empire and of 
‘every Government to adopt such measures as will prevent any 
encroachment or any attempt to capture our trade or control our 
industries. It is, I venture to assert, a serious obligation on the 
British Government to avoid any and every policy which will 
discourage the British investor and open the door to the intro- 
duction of the controlling influence of foreign capitalists. 

This subject is entitled to the most sympathetic consideration. 
It is not to be brushed aside in the flippant fashion which has 
been at times manifested. The pressure is becoming daily more 
serious in view of the duration of the double war tax being so 
lengthy as to be practically permanent and entailing damage alike 
to individuals, corporations and Governments. It cannot be 
denied that the overseas Dominions: have some claims for con- 
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sideration. They have played their part well in this world’s 
tragedy. They had no voice in the momentous decision of peace 
or war ; they knew nothing of the events leading up to the fateful 
determination ; but they made no complaint and hastened to help 
the mother-country in her call for the co-operation of all her 
children. They have given their sons freely to the great sacri- 
fice, and these have nobly acquitted themselves wherever they have 
been called. The folk at home have cheerfully shouldered the 
heavy and increasing burdens of equipping and maintaining their 
forces, yet they are not asked but ordered to bear a double burden 
of war taxation from which the people of the United Kingdom 
are free. Admitting that this additional impost in the first 
instance was sanctioned inadvertently, yet its retention is 
anomalous and admittedly unjust. Under great pressure a por- 
tion has been remitted, but as to the balance the Government is 
adamant : a beggarly million or so is the obstacle to justice being 
done—the cost of a fraction of one day’s war expenditure. The 
tax is unjust, the amount has been unjustly collected and as a 
matter of justice should be refunded. We boast that we are one 
people engaged in one struggle against the common enemy of 
humanity: it is one war, let there be one war tax. Let us 
practise amongst our own people the principles for which. we 
stand before all nations. The world-wide upheaval affords an 


opportunity to the United Kingdom and the Dominions of 
extending and tightening the present bonds of kinship and 
common interest based upon the sentiment of mutual respect and 
good-will. Let us be keen to prevent anything which might 
weaken these bonds or impair the foundations of the great 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


C. G. WADE. 





THE PARADOX OF THE PREMIER 


Ir would not be easy to recall anything in British politics that 
at all resembles Mr. Lloyd George’s position to-day. Its con- 
tradictions, its surface weaknesses, its underlying strength are 
alike unique. He is the working head and the governing inspira- 
tion of a Ministry largely composed of men who four years ago 
were among his bitterest political opponents. He is the Radical 
Premier of a Government that includes the stiffest sort of Con- 
servatives, the most advanced Labour men, a few moderate 
Liberals, and an imported group of business men and professors 
whose political views are an unknown quantity. Many old 
Liberals, on the other hand, once his most devoted followers and 
associates—they well might be, for the Liberalism of the past 
fifteen or twenty years owes at least as much to him as to anyone 
—have never forgiven his rise to the Premiership at Mr. Asquith’s 
expense, have pretty openly deserted him, and may now be said 
to be arrayed against him. Mr. Lloyd George, again, has no 
organised Parliamentary following of his own. His adherents 
are drawn from men of all parties, and there is among them little 
or no cohesion. If a general election were to take place to-morrow, 
the Prime Minister would find himself with nothing in the nature 
of a political ‘machine.’ His appeal to the country would have to 
be based on his achievements and his personality. The Liberal 
organisation is mainly in the hands of the Asquith wing. The Con- 
servative organisation and the Labour organisation, the latter in 
particular, have naturally their own special interests to look after ; 
while the Premier, in many ways more powerful than all of them, 
has no party and no organisation that is distinctively his own. 
But that is only the beginning of the many anomalies that the 
past eighteen months have served to disclose. It is one of the 
most palpable curiosities of his present situation that the political 
and journalistic representatives of the classes and sections that 
one might have expected would be most in sympathy with 
him are in fact most opposed to him. Mr. Lloyd George, for 
instance, if he is anything, is a genuine democrat. He is almost - 
the only statesman in the world who has risen from the humblest 
beginnings to the highest office in the gift of his countrymen ; 
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and he has done so without once forgetting what it means to be 
poor, without being spoiled by success, without abating one jot 
of his passionate sympathy with the great grey masses whose life 
is toil and penury. There is not a man in Great Britain whose 
political record has been more engrossed with ‘the condition of 
the people’ question than his has; nor one who has done more 
to popularise and give effect to vast schemes of social reform; 
nor one who would be likely to face the problems of reconstruction 
with greater boldness and vision. Yet some at least of the Labour 
leaders are estranged from him, are working against him, would 
gladly pull him down ; and the sharpest and most continuous fire 
that is turned upon him comes from the very quarters where his 
theories of social development have found most favour in the past 
and may very easily find most favour in the future. 

Treland, again, has always had a true friend in Mr. Lloyd 
George. During the War, as before it, he has done his utmost 
to settle the problem of her government as three Irishmen out 
of four want it settled. We have been told times without number 
that British stupidity and unimaginativeness blocked the road to 
an Irish and Anglo-Irish concordat. But Mr. Lloyd George is 
not stupid; he is aflame with imagination; he has just those 
gifts of rapid and sympathetic insight that the Saxon is supposed 
to lack ; and he has brought all his powers of understanding and 
ingratiation to bear on the Irish question. Yet Ireland at this 
moment stands aloof in sullen disaffection, threatening mutiny, 
fuller perhaps of explosive material than at any time since ’98. 
She will not volunteer for the War; she will not be conscripted ; 
she will not agree with herself on any scheme of Home Rule, 
nor will she accept any scheme that is offered her; the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, always in favour of Home Rule 
except when there is a chance of getting it, is organising sentiment 
‘against conscription as a means of once more defeating the auto- 
nomy it dreads; the Nationalist leaders, temporarily submerged 
by the Sinn Feiners, have found themselves under a patriotic 
compulsion to utter strident protests against the arrest of the 


very men who have swept them off their feet; Ulster is busily 


disguising her disinclination for conscription by pretending to 
offer it as the quid pro quo for the Home Rulé which she means, 
if she can, to wreck ; and the Irish people, utterly indifferent to the 
War, and thinking only of their skins and their pockets, bitterly 
resenting the fact that they are today the most despised com- 
munity on the face of the earth, yet refusing to win a better 
opinion by any: change of attitude or: conduct, are filling the 
universe with wailings against ‘ British’ tyranny ’ in order to cover 
up their own shrinking: from a plain duty. I should be the last 


to. maintain that for this situation, which may fairly, I think, be. 
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described as more than normally Irish, the Government itself, by 
the indecisiveness of its policy, its sudden spurts of energy that 
have ended nowhere, and its crude mixture of sentiment and 
violence, conciliatory promises and coercive performances, is not 
largely responsible. But the particular dutcome of it all with 
which, at present, I am most concerned is that the Nationalist 
Members of Parliament are to a man united in the effort to drive 
out of office the British statesman who, next to Mr. Gladstone, 
has most consistently advocated, and has striven hardest to meet, 
the Nationalist point of view. 

Even here, however, we are not at the end of the curiously 
mosaical opposition which Mr. Lloyd George has contrived to 
provoke. One might have thought that being, by universal 
admission, beyond all suspicion of aiming at anything less than 
a complete Allied victory, he would inevitably have rallied to 
himself the publicists and the politicians of the ultra-patriotic 
type. But such has not been the case. It would be perhaps an 
invidious task to compare Mr. Lloyd George’s services to the 
nation during the War with those of any other man. But using 
such powers of dispassionateness as I possess, I confess I cannot 
see who could prefer a higher claim than his. To which of our 
leaders has this country, since August 1914, owed more than to 
the Prime Minister? Whose contributions to unity and efficiency 
have equalled his? As Chancellor of the Exchequer he saved the 
tottering fabric of international credit, which pivoted on London, 
from crashing hopelessly to the ground. As Minister of Muni- 
tions he set on foot the greatest industrial transformation in the 
history of this or any other land. He was the first statesman 
of the front rank to come out for compulsory military service. 
He was the first to insist that the drink question was one that 
was vital to victory. No one has approached Labour more 
frankly or more fearlessly, has told the British working-men so 
many unpalatable truths, or has known, while rebuking them, 
how to fire their imaginations and fill them with something of 
his own high ardour. If Mr. Lloyd George’s war record has 
made anything clear, it is that there is nothing, literally nothing, 
he would baulk at if he were once convinced it would help to 
win the War. He has himself scrapped any number of beliefs 
and prejudices under the pressure of necessity; and his fertility 
in meeting new situations with new methods and in throwing 
all hampering theories and prepossessions overboard, in going on 
alone and waiting for the nation to catch up with him and for 
time to justify him, has surprised the sturdiest believers in his 
acrobatic capacities. . All this, one would have thought, would 
have secured for him the backing of every journal that really and 
sincerely puts the War and victory above any question of domestic 
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politics or personal affiliation; just as the whole-heartedness, 
single-mindedness, of his concentration upon victory might have 
been counted upon to rally behind him the support of the fighting 
Services. Yet there would appear to be one movement to over- 
throw him among a group of Army officers and their journalistic 
satellites; and there is certainly another among the rejected of 
politics. Apart from the Labour papers and some of the ablest 
Radical organs in the metropolis, and apart from what the pro- 

- vincial journals may be induced at four shillings the inch to print 
to his discredit, there are great Tory organs like the Morning 
Post and vigorous non-partisan weeklies like the Spectator to take 
up the hue and cry against him. One would say that he had no 
friends. In the London clubs how often does one hear a good 
word spoken for him? Of all our statesmen he is the loneliest, 
the most abused and the most formidable. 

Such a position, as I began by saying, is unique in my 
experience of British politics. But the recent history of the 
United States furnishes a singularly close analogy; and if the 
Prime Minister needs these days an extra fillip of encouragement 
he can get it easily enough by recalling Mr. Roosevelt’s Pre- 
sidency. The resemblance between the two men and their 
respective political fortunes in Downing Street and the White 
House is complete and comforting. Colonel Roosevelt had not 
been in office eighteen months before his political obituaries began 
to appear in the papers. ‘ Mr. Lloyd George,’ said the Spectator 
a week or two ago, ‘has forfeited the confidence of the people 
of this country, and must pay the penalty.’ One could not visit 
the United States any time between 1902 and 1909 without 
receiving a hundred jubilant assurances that in any event, and 
whatever else might happen, Mr. Roosevelt was ‘ down and out.’ 
And it seemed a perfectly reasonable prophecy. The list of 
‘interests’ that Mr. Roosevelt had antagonised was almost as 
long as one of his own Presidential Messages. The men with 
whom he had quarrelled were among the most powerful of indus- 
trial and political ‘magnates.’ There never was a moment when 
he was not tilting at someone and someone at him. His most 
violent opponents were to be found in the ranks of his own party. 
They stabbed at him just as the ‘Old Gang’ are stabbing at Mr. 
Lloyd George. As for the American papers, they followed suit 
after their kind. Colonel Roosevelt was incessantly and vitrio- 
lically attacked by the Yellow Press. Mr. Lloyd George is 
drenched, as he himself observed, in cocoa slops. Solemn weeklies, 
the New York equivalent of the Spectator, were shocked by the 
President’s ‘ vulgarity,’ accused him of being flighty and irrespon- 
sible, warned the country that he was aiming at a dictatorship, 
and openly pined for an Administration of ‘ character.’ 

To attempt in those days to discuss Mr. Roosevelt with the 
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big business men of America or the politicians of the Old Guard 
was like trying to discuss Home Rule with a high and dry 
Ulsterman. They simply foamed. That he was the most dan- 
gerous and unstable man who had ever reached the White House ; 
that his word could not be trusted; that the most charitable 
explanation of most of his acts was that he was either out of bis 
senses or had had too much to drink—really expert opinion 
favoured on the whole the latter theory—all this was commonplace. 
And at the other end of the scale were the truly earnest reformers 
who kept on insisting that Mr. Roosevelt was ‘a talker and not 
@ doer.’ It was in Washington, of course, and the New York 
clubs that these confident criticisms were most to be heard, just 
as it is in London and the West End clubs that Mr. Lloyd George 
is particularly assailed. Go into the provinces to-day and you 
find, as you found when you went out West during the Roosevelt 
régime, a very different atmosphere and very different views. At 
the precise moment when he was most badgered, traduced, 
derided and thwarted, President Roosevelt was strongest in the 
affections and confidence of the common people and stood out 
before the world as easily the foremost man of his country and 
the embodiment of its spirit and power. 

So it is with Mr. Lloyd George. No one is for him—except 
the people. No one wants him to remain as Prime Minister— 
except the ninety and nine who are utterly sick of ‘ politics,’ who 
know a man when they see him, and who are determined that there 
shall be at the head of affairs one whose whole soul is bent on 
victory. Almost every faction one can think of is against Mr. 
Lloyd George—but the common sense and the common sentiment 
of the nation and of the Empire are for him. The West End and 
the lobbies of the House, this tea-table and that, a group of fashion- 
ables here, a coterie of journalists, Army officers and ousted 
politicians there, may rail and lament at large. But the country 
continues to chant its Lloyd Georgic ; the Empire does the same ; 
our Allies without exception furnish an applauding chorus. More 
than any other man among us he typifies the spirit and aims and 
stimulates the efforts of the great Crusade. A nation is more than 
the sum of its interests and sections. It is bigger and it is better ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, like Colonel Roosevelt, can ignore the 
factions and the guerrillas while he holds the hearts of the great 
mass of his fellow-countrymen and while their hopes and trust 
are centred in him. He is more powerful without a party that is 
organised to support him than is any other statesman with one. 
He is more powerful because he has the instinctive confidence of the 
average man. There are groups beyond counting who criticise 
and grumble, intrigue and obstruct. But the nation, the silent 
unorganised mass, the plain people on whom party ties sit lightly 
at any time, and who to-day are utterly unaffected by them, the 
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men and women who merely ask for leadership—these are behind 
the Prime Minister and will stay behind him to the end. That, 
indeed, is the supreme paradox of his position. He commands 
the whole but not the parts. The sentiment for him among the 
rank and file of the British people is not one whit more enthusiastic 
than it is in Canada or America or France. Noone, not Chamber- 
lain or Chatham, has ever had the confidence of the Empire as he 
has. Among our Allies he is accepted as the incarnation of British 
democracy. His career and his personality have invested him 
with a representative character abroad such as no other Briton 
even approaches. Something radiates from Mr. Lloyd George 
which is felt as a bond of genuine union throughout the length and 
breadth of all the nations whom the League of Liberty has joined 
together. Poll the Empire and all our Allies for the man who 
since the beginning of the War has done most to express and 
sustain the sentiment and ideals of the anti-German confederacy, 
and there would be an overwhelming vote for the British Prime 
Minister. 

But the problem remains, your problem and mine. It is how 
to strengthen the hands of the best man we possess to carry the 
nation through to victory. We have seen in the Maurice affair 
and the activities of Sir Hedley Le Bas from how many quarters 
and with what questionable weapons he is assailed. We have 
seen, too, how triumphantly he can take care of himself. It is 
altogether in vain that people prove minutely and irrefutably that 
the Premier, while seeming to meet, really skated round the 
specific issues raised by General Maurice’s letter. It is in vain, 
first, because the magnitude of his Parliamentary triumph was by 
far the most impressive feature in the whole episode; secondly, 
because a literal accuracy of statement is what a tolerant public 
as little expects from the Prime Minister as from the Foreign 
Secretary ; and thirdly, because with all his obvious and admitted 
weaknesses, his vulnerability, and the shortcomings of his Cabinet, 
Mr. Lloyd George has more of the stuff of leadership in him than 
any other man whom these crucial days have unearthed. It is in 
vain, once more, that the Spectator adduces three tests, all of them 
relating to Ireland, by which it undertakes to regulate iis future 
treatment of the Prime Minister. The average man, I fear, is 
apt to comment that those who, in the face of Germany’s power 
in the West and of her conquests in the East, can persist in looking 
at this war from the angle of Ireland, and in making Irish policy 
the touchstone of their attitude towards the British Government, 
are scarcely in a position to criticise anybody’s obliqueness of 
vision. It is astonishing with what energy clever people will try 
to take up every standpoint in regard to the War except the simple 
and inclusive one of victory. 

That good sense which is the saving-clause of our political 
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character keeps the British public from wandering far down such 
by-paths as these. Without particularly admiring or even under- 
standing Mr. Lloyd George’s recent policies in Ireland it refuses 
to make the egregious error in proportion of elevating them into 
@ final touchstone of his conduct of the War. It supports him 
because it is satisfied that he has nothing in his mind but the 
ways and means of winning the War and that a Government of 
which he is the head offers us our best chance of victory. When 
it is told that his Administration is the creature of the Press, and 
of the Northcliffe Press at that, it replies fairly enough that 
Mr. Lloyd George enjoys throughout the Kingdom an amount 
of non-partisan backing in the newspapers such as no British 
statesman has ever before commanded. When, again, it is 
assured that the Prime Minister has ‘done nothing,’ it turns to 
the dwindling devastation of the U-boats, to the figures of our 
agricultural production, to the success of the rationing scheme, 
to our aeroplane construction, to the perfecting of a science of 
man-power, to the unity of command that has at last been brought 
about at the Front, to the reorganised Admiralty and its revived 
offensive spirit, to our immense and still expanding effort in 
munitions and finance. Nor is the popular memory so short as 
the four-shillings-an-inch school of politicians would like to think. 
What happened in December 1916 had to happen if our political 
leadership was ever to reflect the national energy and the national 
resolution ; and there is hardly anyone, I believe, in the country 
or in the Empire or among our Allies or in our Armies and Fleets 
who would wish to see our management of the War revert to the 
hands that relinquished it eighteen months ago. The country 
then was troubled and uncertain. People felt that there was a 
lack of driving-power, that the prosecution of the War had fallen 
into a rut, and that we were drifting in directions which may not 
have spelled disaster but certainly did not spell victory. To-day 
that fatal suspicion of ineffectiveness at the he!m has pretty well 
vanished. The country knows that it has not had since the War 
began and is not likely to have while it lasts any Prime Minister 
who at once and so powerfully interprets and fortifies the temper 
of the British democracy as Mr. Lloyd George. It realises that 
at the head of its affairs there is now an elemental fighter; and 
for the sake of retaining such an asset it is prepared to make many 
allowances, to overlook many shortcomings, and to leave the 
Premier with a free hand in the disposal of the human material 
that surrounds and at timesencumbershim. The simple principle 
on which the nation instinctively acts is that, having vested 
Mr. Lloyd George with the supreme power, his responsibility for 
appointments and dismissals must be absolute and unfettered. 
There has been some talk of late, much of it perhaps premature, 
to the effect that a ‘regular Opposition’ has really come into 
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being. If so, it has only thus far succeeded in showing that it 
can never be an ‘alternative Government.’ Mr. Lloyd George 
at this moment is stronger than ever. But his strength is not, 
as he may sometimes be tempted to think it is, in his eloquence 
or his House of Commons dexterity. His strength is in the people 
and in their faith in him. And it is for him to justify that faith 
by remembering, whenever an awkward obstacle confronts him, 
that the vast bulk of his fellow-countrymen are behind him, 
ask nothing better than that he should lead them, and would far 
rather that he appealed to them over the heads of any faction 
than that he should rely upon Parliamentary tactics or the arts 
of compromise. 
SypnEy Brooks. 


Postscript.—Since this article was written Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech of May 24 at Edinburgh has been delivered. As a com- 
mentary on what I have said I should like to append the Premier’s 
own estimate of his position : 


During the eighteen months I have been at the head of affairs I have 
had no party organisation behind me to defend or publish my record, or 
to palliate or excuse the inevitable shortcomings of any human heing in 
such a tremendous responsibility. I never attempted to create an organi- 
sation or to capture an organisation. I have had neither time nor inclina- 
tion for either. And in the absence of such an organisation, a public man 
in this and in every democratic country must trust to the unaided and 
unprotected common sense and patriotism of the people. When attacked 
I have appealed to the judgment of the vast majority of my fellow-country- 
men, and I have never yet appealed in vain. They have called me to this 
colossal task; they have generously supported me-in its discharge, making 
just allowances for its terrible, terrible, terrible difficulties. I do not 
propose, neither now nor later on, to defend myself against any personal 
criticisms. To do so would be unworthy of the dignity of great events, 
but there is one thing I want to say, and say it here in Scotland—that no 
mere intrigue or cabal would place at the head, in the chief direction, and 
maintain in the chief direction for eighteen months of the greatest Empire 
in the world, and the greatest days of its history, an ordinary man of the 
people, without rank or social influence or special advantage, and with no 
party organisation behind him. I was put here, by the will of the people 
of the country, to do my best to win the War. And as long as I continue to 
do my best I feel I shall have behind me men of all parties and creeds, who 
place the honour of their native land and the freedom of mankind above the 
triumph of any faction. 
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